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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TT may be proper to appriſe the 
Reader, that Mr. Lockart, the cele- 
brated Author of the following Work, 
was appointed one of the Commiſſioners 
for negotiating the Union between Eng- 


land and Scotland. He was a man of 


unblemiſhed integrity, and generally re- 


puted in Scotland the firſt patriot of bit. 
day. For reaſons which will be obvious \ 


to the reader, he becamè diſguſted with 
rhe meaſure, and oppoſed it, though int 


. vain, to the utmoſt of bis power, To 


give a colour of popularity to this fa- 
vourite project, the moſt eminent writers 
were retamed by the Court, and amongft 


them Daniel De Foe. When the name of 


De Foe ic mentioned it were ſuperfluous 
to add, that all the reſources of ingenu- 
ty were ſtretched to give plauſibility to 
miſrepreſentation. Mr. Lockart who 
From his fituation was perfectly well in- 
Formed of all the minutiæ of the buſineſs, 

could naggput feel ſomething of indigna- 


tion on d. g ſuch groſs perverſion of 


Facts; he therefore undertook the fol- 


lowing 


- 
4 
© SW 4 


„ 


. 


lowing work, which he bequeathed t1 
Scotland as Bit laft legacy, and which 
not a few of his countrymen to this day 
| venerate next to their houſhold Gods. 
"ow. On the firſt publication of this work, 
| which appeared in detached pieces, Mr. 
Lockart ſub/ituted blanks for the names 


1 F the Dramatis Perſonæ. In the ſe- 
4 | "cond edition he adopted mitials and 
* blanks—1m the third, party violence hav- 
of ing conſiderably abated, he ventured to 
, add a key for the information of poſte- 


rity: With this hey the Iriſh Editor has 
been enabled to complete the work, by 
filling up al! the blanks ; and this is the 
only liberty be deemed it his duty to take 
with the authir.. 7 35 a 
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THE 


A Book now without a preface, is thought 
as ridiculous as a man with a ſuit of fine 
cloaths and a ſlovenly ſign-poſt-hat and per- 
riwig ; and therefore, ſince, according to the 


proverb, a man had as good be dead as out of 


the faſhion, I muſt preface a little too, though, 
indeed, after all, I might ſpare myſelf the 
pains, ſince che odds is more as two to one, 
that theſe memoirs ſhall never appear in pub- 


lick; one thing I am ſure of, that a good 


ſpace of time muſt needs intervene, fince 
they contain ſeveral paſſages, that, upon ma- 
ny accounts, are not fit to be promulgated in 
the world, until the affairs thereof, I mean in 
this iſland, take another turn ; and even ſup- 
poſing that obſtacle were, (and I pray God it 
may be ſoon) removed, yet having uſed a lit- 
tle freedom with ſeveral perſons of rank and 


A power, 
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power, in the characters I have given of them, 
and in the relation of ſeveral matters of fact, 
common prudence requires theſe memoirs 
ſhould lie dormant until ſuch be out of a ca- 
pacity to reſent the ſame either on myſelf or 


poſterity. 


To begin then; I do moſt ſolemnly de- 
clare, not becauſe it is the jog-trot- method 
of prefaces, but becauſe it is real truth, that 
my writing of theſe memoirs did not proceed 
from any deſire of being an author; for the 
true riſe and origin was, as I am now to tell 
you, having had the honour to repreſent one 
of the chief ſhires in Scotland during the four 
laſt ſeſſions, I did apply myſelf to become as 
uſeful as I could to my country: And, I 


thank God, my behaviour was ſuch, that I 


did not procure the diſpleaſure of my conſti- 
tuents. I conſidered that, when I firſt enter- 


ed upon that employment, I was very young, 


and void of experience, and was deſirous to 
retrieve that loſs by a diligent application, to 


obſerve, what would occur, for the future; 


and for that purpoſe, I uſed, for the moſt 
part, to make my remarks on what I thought 
obſervable, as they occurred either in or out 
of the parliament houſe, and gather a collec- 
tion of all the valuable prints, and procure 
extracts of thoſe papers, as I beheved might 
be uſeful to lie by me: Having followed this 
method for four years, viz. From Queen 
Aune's firſt ſeſſion of parliament, in May, 
1703, to the commencement of the union in 
May, 1707: I lived thereafter ſome time 

| privately 
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privately at my houſe in the country, and 

thought I could not divert myſelf to better 

purpoſe, than by ranging my notes into or- 

der, believing they might, perhaps, prove 

ſome time or other uſeful, to keep in my re- : 
membrance ſeveral ges that I might 
otherwiſe forget ; and all, I then deſigned, | 
was to be contained in a ſmall volume: But 

after I was once engaged in the work, I found 

ſeveral paſſages required the relation of others, 

without which, they were, not plain, which, 

bit by bit, drew me into a labyrinth, out of 

which I could not well extricate myſelf, until 

it had: ſwelled to a much greater bulk than I 

at firſt: imagined. This being finiſhed, I pro- 


jected no more: but being afterwards a little l 
curious to know if any other perſon had a de- ü 
ſign of writing an accouat of theſe times, and ” 5 


being certainly informed, that there was none, 
at leaſt that I could hear of (except Mr. Nid- 
peth, and ſome ſuch other mercenary party 
fcribblers, whole accounts (if ever publiſhed) 
will be found to want ſeveral remarkable paſ- 
ſages, the knowledge of which they could ne- 
ver attain to, and which are contained here) | 4 
* TI thoughtit a million of pities, that ſuch con- — 
ſiderable tranſactions ſhould be altogether bu- | 

Z ried in oblivion; and therefore, ſince no 

other, that I heard of, did, I was reſolved to 

attempt it. 


In proſecution whereof, I found it neceſ- 
ſary to give the reader a particular account of 
the lives and characters of ſeveral perſons, 
without which he could not well have had a 
| | A 2. clear 
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clear and full idea of what paſſed. I know it 
is the hardeſt part of an hiſtorian, and how I 
have performed, I muſt refer to the judgment 
of others. Theſe characters will* let poſte- 
rity know, who they were made the greateſt 
appearance, and had the chief ruling of the 
roaſt in theſe days, and the proteſtations and 
JOY names will ſerve to keep in remem- 

rance the grounds upon which they went, 
and to whom the country owes its ruin, and 


) 


who they were ſtood to its defence. 


After I had finiſhed it ſo far, as to the 
commencement of the union, the deſigned in- 
vaſion from France ſoon followed; and I 
thought it had ſo near a relation and depend- 
ance upon what preceded, that I inclined to 
give likewiſe an account of it: The diſap- 
pointment of which drew me inſenſibly to take 
a ſhort glance of the happy ſtate from which 
the kingdom of Scotland was fallen; and, I 
am -perſuaded, if Scotehmen would often and 
ſeriouſly reflect upon it, and the glorious and 
heroick actions of their progenitors, it could 


not fail of exciting in them a generous reſolu- 
tion of recovering what was ſo valiantly de- 


fended and maintained by their predeceſſors, 
and meanly parted with by this age: and I 
can never ſuffer myſelf to deſpond, or doubt, 
but that, ſome time or other, God will bleſs 
ſuch reſolutions and endeavours with ſucceſs, 
by reſtoring the nation to its ancient rights and 
liberties. a 


What next remains, is to acquaint my read- 
er, that beſides the pains I was at to make the 
obſervations 
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obſervations and collections I have ſpoke of, 


I had opportunities of knowing the riſe of moſt 


tranſactions, as much as any of my contempo- 
raries, having (I ſay it without vanity) been 
truſted by the Heel of the cavaliers and coun- 
parties: It cannot be imagined, that I 
(though I doubt not the time will come, when 
truth will appear, and be made public) can, 
in all points, give a full account of the ſprings 
and cauſes of all the meaſures that were taken 
and followed during this time; many of them 
being the ſecret intrigues and reſolutions of 
aſpiring ſelf-deſigning meny, but in the mean, 
I fancy I have diſcovered as much as will give 
my reader a clear notion of the ſtate of affairs, 
and the ſeveral views and motives that then 
prevailed. . And I do moſt ſolemnly declare, 
I have, to the beſt of my knowledge, neither 
added to, nor impaired the truth; as a proof 
of which, I think I may appeal to the cha- 
racers, and the general ſtrain of theſe memoirs, 
wherein I have not ſpared my near relations, 
particular friends, and intimate comrades, when 
I thought them faulty. 


As I am conſcious to myſelf, that no mo- 
tive, ſave a true hearted Scots one, incited me 
to compile theſe memoirs ; ſo I beg, and hope, 
what imperfections they contain, may be ex- 
cuſed by all ſuch, into whoſe hands they fall. 
It I have miſrepreſented any perſon, it is a ſin 
of ignorance, and I beg pardon for it; but! 
may defire my reader to give their vindicati- 
ons no credit, unleſs they be as well vouched 
as my acculations ; which I am {ure are ſo 
well 
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well founded, that was there, (as we fay in 


Scotland) a right ſiting ſheriff, I would not 
doubt to fee ſome gentlemen ſtring. This 
remembers me, that I foreſee, it may be ob- 
jected, I write too much againſt a certain par- 
ty: It is true, my indignation againſt the be- 
trayers of my country is fo great I never could, 
nor will ſpeak or write otherwiſe of them ; 
but when 1t does not induce me to deviate 
from the truth; on ſo provoking a ſubject, I 
may be granted that grain of allowance, which, 
you know, 15 never refuſed loſing gameſters. 


All T have to add is, that perhaps in pro- 
ceſs of time, ſome of theſe perſons, whoſe 
characters I have drawn, and of whoſe beha- 
viour I have given an account, may alter their 
minds and manners, ſome grow better, and 
ſome grow worſe: as to thoſe that grow bet- 
ter, and I wiſh there may be many ſuch, I 
ſhall honour them as much as any man, and I 
hope they will not take it amiſs, that J tell the 
truth, and condemn what they themſelves 
ſeem to diſapprove of. As to the other ſort 
of men, I ſhall hearitly regret their falling off 
from what they once knew to be right; and 
what is [contained in theſe memoirs, that ſeems 


— 


to favour them, will become their greateſt 


reproach. Thus I ſee no occaſion of retract- 


ing what I have ſaid of either of theſe forts of 


men ; if the account I give of them be true, 
and the faults I mention were actually com- 
mitted, I cannot be accuſed with any ſhadow 
of reaſon. | | 
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Tur ſurprize upon the imagination would 
be too great, and the light too ſtrong upon 
the eye of the reader, from the naked 
view of theſe following memoirs, without 
con veying the important matters contained 
ther ein to the ſenſes, by a proper medium, 
and preparing them to dwelb upon ſuch 
prodigious wickedneſs for ſome time, with 
a reſtraint of temper. 


The ſtrokes in many places, indeed, are 
ſo bold, and lie ſo open to the ſenſes of 
every man, as will raiſe the blood of the 
moſt phlegmatick, and it is happy for. ſome 
deluded people, who have hitherto doubted 


= of a plot being carried on againſt their 


country, that the author of theſe memoirs 
has ſo freely diſcovered the flagitious at- 
tempt of his party. | | | 


The many impious ſchemes the reader 
will meet with, through the courſe of theſe 
Z ſheets, laid down for the entire ſubverſion 
of liberty and proteſtant intereſt in Scotland, 
will often oblige him to carry his reflec- 
tions higher, and wonder how a govern- 

A ment 
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ment ſo embarraſſed with action, and at- 
tacked in her vitals, by ſuch a number of 
parricides, has ſubſiſted to the date of this 
happy minute. 


The imagination will be always kept 
warm with great variety of incidents, and 
no perſon can propoſe to read ſome paſſa- 
ges cooly, whilſt he is encountered with 
ſuch a viciſſitude of paſſions, horror, and 
pleaſure riſing alternatively in his breaſt, from 
the projected wickedneſs on one hand, and 
the ſucceſsful defeat of it on the other. 


The noble ſtruggles. which have been 
made for keeping out gopery and /{avery, 
aud refcuing the conſtitution out of the 
hands of it's oppreſſors, muſt give inex- 
preſſible delight to the aflerters of /iberty, 
and men of true revolution completions, 
whilſt the parricides, and thoſe who had 
{worn her deſtruction, muſt be covered: 
with ſhame at the thought of iſo unnatu- 
ral an attempt. | | 


Though the following tranſactions are 
chiefly confined to Scotland, yet they will 
ſerve to clear up many ſpeculations relating 
to the Engliſh affairs, and by this clue we 
may be able to come at the parallel wick- 
edneſs of a ſet of men in both kingdoms, 
who had the ſame felonious intentions to- 


wards their country, even thoſe who have 


been a conſtant dead weight upon the re- 
woluticn, perplexed King William's affairs, 
| and. 
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and gave no ſmall diſturbance to the throne 
of Queen Anne. 


The barbarous deſigns of theſe men, you 
will find, through the whole ſtrain of the 


memoirs, artfully diſguiſed, with the plauſi- 


ble name of publick ſpirit, and a tenacious 
love of their country; but they who ob- 
ſerve upon what Foundations all their mea- 
ſures were built, and that the compaſling 
them muſt inevitably have been the deſtruc- 
tion of all civil and religious rights, will never 
be very forward in approving the means, 
when the end was lo pernicious. 


The following ſheets, one may readily 


diſcern, were defigned for the triumph of 


another day, a day which would have ex- 
tinguiſhed the very name of liberty, and 
even the form of religion amongſt us, and 
which all true Britons deprecate, and never 
deſire to ſee fill up a ſpace in their kalen- 
dar; and what perhaps might have been 
deſigned to make a merit upon the arrival 
of a pretender, is now ſacrificed to a more 


oo phricu occaſion, and publiſhed: to diſpoſſeſs 


= ſome unhappy people of their prejudices, 
and give all King George's ſubjects an ab- 
horrence of thoſe wicked practices which 
were levelled at the happy revolution, and 
conſequently at the title of our preſent 
king. | 


The 7% of Afurarce at the revolution, 
which was of the ſame nature as a gualify- 
ing act, we find loudly formed at, not 10 

A 2 much 
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much upon the account of its irregularity, 
but becauſe the parliament conſiſted of a ma- 
fority of Williamites, who being apprehen- 
ſive of the Jacodites crowding in to diſtreſs 
the government, under the formal acknow- 
ledgment of King William's title as a nomi- 
nal, or de fatto king, were reſolved to make 
the oath as explicit and binding as they 
could think of, and therefore required all 
perſons in publick tations to take it to him 
as righiful and lawful ſovereign. 


This was an effectual check upon ſeve- 
ral, and diſabled them from doing any 
legal miſchief : thus being diſappointed of 
their aim, we muſt expect to find their 
paſſions diſburdened in bitter invectives 
againſt thoſe worthy patriots, who took 
all the neceſſary precautions for the ſupport 
of ſo glorious a cauſe. 


The reaſons given for ſome gentlemen 
not appearing, as candidates for the conven- 


a 
40 


- 0” 
of 


tion viz. Their confidence of a ſpeedy breach, 


in ſo young and uncompadcted a ſeitlement, and 
their unwillingneſs to be preſent at any 


councils, which might ſeem to countenance 
King William's pretentions, or favour his 


right, are lucid proofs of theic diſpoſition to. | 


return back to their former chains, and 
their ardent zeal for popery. 


Their rancour againſt the revolution made 
them rehne too much in their politicks, an 
10 infatuated them, until the opportunit 


* 
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was paft of obſtructing ſo great a felicity, 


"that, 
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that, perhaps, it was never known, that 
fuch a prepence malice ever contributed ſo 
much to the promotion of a cauſe, which 
was intended to be deſerved by it. 


It is plain to a demonſtration, the unex- 


| pected preſent of the crown to King William, 


firſt waked all the dormant paſſions of their 
fouls; and the eſtabliſhment of the preſby- 


.terian church of Scotland, fired them to a 
degree of frenzy. 


No man would make himfelf ſuch a 
novice in Scotch affairs, as not to be ſen- 
fible, that an eſpi/ſcopalian in Scotland is a 
profeſſed qacobite. T he revolution men there- 
fore knowing that no limitations would 
bind them, or conceſſions engage them to 
become entirely in the intereſt of king Wil 
liam, thought fit to lodge an incapacity over 
their heads, whereby their meaſures were 
broken, both as to their authority, and 
legal aſſiſtance to any contrivance againſt 
the revolution, and prote/tant intere/t; the 
ſource of all the bitter invectives againſt 


the promoters of them, under the invidi- 


ous names of rebel, and fanatic. 


It will, th a great meaſure, alleviate the 
complex ſcandal thrown upon the leaſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed worthies, who contributed ſo 
bravely to the ſupport of the revolution, 
when they find themſelves ranged with 
the moſt illuſtrious blood of Scotland, for 
having acted ſo ſtrange a part (in the dialect 
of the popi/h faction) of ſerving their . 
10 
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The great duke of Qucenſberrys unbound- 
ed zeal for the publick good, his eaſy ad- 
dreſſes to the froward and obſtinate, only 
do ſoften their rugged ſpirits, and bend 
41 them to humanity, and a love of their pro- 
| per intereſt, which ſeldom ſtands in need 
of ſtrong arguments, merits no better title 
with this memoir author, than profeund diſ- 
femulation ; his falling in with the ſtaunch 
proteflant revolution intereſt, after a promiſe 
to the oppoſite party, of joining with them 
onlyan juſt and honourable meaſures, has no 
better graces aſſigned it, then revolt and 
apo/tacy : and the accumulation of honours 
heaped on his family, under the reign of 
Charles and James the ſeconds, is diſplayed 
to enlarge the view of his ingratitude, to 
choſe patrons of his family, in the generous 
aſſiſtance he gave to King William, and the 
bleeding ſtate of his country, which 'was 
dearer to him than all the preſents in the 
gift of a crown, for which, this author is 
pleaſed to give him the civil appellation, of 
the jir/t rebel. 


The perſonal failings of the great Duke of E 
Argyle, which are always to be weighed * 
down by ſuperior virtues, are introduced 
in the character of that brave man, to ſully } 
his early appearance for King Milliam, and 
( to inſinuate, that as the revolution was a 
work begun by profligate and flagitious men, 
10 conſequently had nothing to recommened 
it but ſucceſsful wickedneſs. The unwilling 
I. conceſſions made to his penetration, judgment, 
addreſſes, and elocution, are put in that light, 
only 
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orily to raiſe an indignation in perſons, 
that they were not more uſefully employed. 
His want of application, one would think, 
ſhould atone, in ſome meaſure, for the 
miſchief he did with this memoir writer ; 
but the leaſt vigilance in a good cauſe, we 
find, is not to be forgiven by thoſe, who 
are ever watching for the deſtruction of 
their country : ſtill amidſt theſe pointleſs 
aflertions, he lives warm in the hearts of 
all honeft revolutioners, and will triumph in 
hiſtory, when the invidious memoirs of 2 
diſappointed faction, will moulder with 
their own envy. We are well aftured, that 
gloſſes would not have been wanting to 
varniſh the worſt of his infirmities, could 
he have been prevailed upon to go over to 
the intereſt of a party, which makes even 
damnable fins, venial, in tranſgreſſors of 
= greateſt magnitude of their own perſua- 
on. 


That part of the character which char- 
ges him with ingratitude, for abandoning 
tue intereſt of King James, when he had ſo 
fair a proſpect of being reſtored to his „ar- 
| feited eflate, would have fixed a greater ble- 
miſh upon him, even that of an wnwarran- 
table credulity, if he had truſted to a promiſe, 
which would never have been made good, 
without forfeiting his honour, and confci- 
ence, in lieu of his fortune. 


The probity of theſe memoirs is further 
illuſtrated, in the attack upon the charac- 
ter of the unblemiſhed Earl of Stairs, in- 

acceſſible, 
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acceſſible, one would think even to envy . 
icſelf. What quarter muſt perſons expect, 


in the lower orbs of life, from the rage of a 


faction, when ſuch ſublime virtues are ſo 
prophanely inſulted ? one who commanded. 


aflemblies by a maſculine unforced elo- 


quence, and gave conviction to the moſt. 


prejudicate minds. 


His early and ardent zeal for the revolu- 


tion, and inceſſant toils for eſtabliſhing it 


upon a laſting bafis, are ſervices .never to 


be forgiven by one ſet of men, or forgot- 
ten by another. | 


But the plan he laid for confolidating 


the two kingdoms, and thereby giving a 
ſanction to the title of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover to theſe realms, will always put 
the blood of a fadion into the higheſt fer- 
ment, and make them gnafh their teeth, 
though they are grinded down by this hap- 
py conjundtion. 


We ſee to what miſerable ſhifts they are 


reduced, when, in oppoſition to the bright- 
neſs of his merit, they are forced to glance 
at the freſhneſs of this great man's family, 
whilſt they muſt be content to enjoy the 
folitary title conveyed to them by a fortui- 
tous generation, unaccompanied with thoſe 
honours which flow from an exemplary de- 
ſert, and a ſuperior genius: but what will 
entail their malice upon this noble family, 
is to find the bereditary virtues of the father 

ſhi ne 
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ſhine out ſo conſpicuouſly in all the actions 
of a moſt accompliſhed ſon. 


The conſummate merit of the Duke of 


| Roxborough cannot be paſſed over, without | 


having its ſhare of the tainted breath and 


virulency of this author: The elegance of 


his manners, his fine parts, greatneſs of 
ſoul, and all the endearing qualities which 
go into the compoſition of a great man, 
were miſapplied, according to the memoirs, 
for being a ſtrong revolutioner, and his ſtre- 
nuous ſupport of the Hanover interęſt. 


The duke of Montroſs's vigilance and 
zeal for ſo good a cauſe, could not eſcape 
unmarked by this author: His generous 
warmth for carrying the reſolve about the 
ſucceſſion, for the houſe of Hanover, is baſely 
traduced as heat and paſſion; and his ear- 
neſtneſs for ratifying the revolution {ets him 
at the head of the Hanoverian wiggiſb faction. 


Whatever ignominy our author, and his 
party, thought to fix upon this great man, 
by theſe two epithets, yet they will always 
appear amongſt the ſhining lights of his 
character, and the noble puſhes he made for 
ſecuring the prote/tant intere/t, and eſtabliſh- 
ing this glorious ſucceſſion, will yield a ſolid 
ſatisfaction to him, whilſt the popiſh, jaco- 
bite, tory faction muſt ſuffer all the agonies 
of mind, and contempt from the world, tor 
having gone all extremities towards accom- 
pliſhing the ruin of their country. 
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It is no wonder to find the paſſions of this 
virulent writer boil higher, when he falls 
in with the preſent Duke of Argyle's cha- 
racer : The hereditary ſpirit of a family 
that always deteſted, even the moſt diftant 
approaches of popery, and knew not how to 
bend to abitrary rule, could not fail of re- 
ceiving many impotent laſhes from the pen 
of an abje author, who was never eaſy in 
the poſſeſſion of liberty, and enjoyed it at 
the hands of a government which owed him 
no protection. The firmneſs of my lord 
duke to the true intereſt of his country, 
has given a freſh acceſſion of glory to his 
family, in having abandoned all his ho- 
nours, and leaving himſelf at large, and 
unincumbred, to ſerve his country, and 
maintain the ſucceſſion of our preſent glo- 
rious King George, if any ftruggles had been 
made to the contrary. 


The Earl of Cromarty's character is treated 
in a contemptible manner, for favouring the 


 epiſcopial party at firſt, and then deſerting 


them when their- violent, actions rendered 


them incapable of protection from the civil 


government. 


The names of Marchmont, Loudon, Leven, 
Cage, could not hope to eſcape the rage 
of this memoir writer, their zeal againſt popery 
and //avery being regiſtred in ſuch lively 
characters. As little favour could theſe 
worthy pairiots Dalrymple's, Mr. Baiiy, of 
Jerviſeccd, expect at the hands of a fadion, 

| after 
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after having confirmed the revoluticn, in the 
very teeth of rage and tumults, and fo vi- 
goroully ſuccoured the title of our preſent 
king. 
4 

Theſe, with many other illuſtrious names, 
we find drawn at full length by this memoir- 
writer, but wretchedly mangled: A few 
virtues here and there having been artfully 
interſperſed, and ſo cooly repreſented, that 
the warm colourings of their vices ſhould 
ſtrike more forcibly upon the eye. 


This ſeems to admit of ſome mitigation, 
when we conſider his uſage to thoſe of his 
own faction, and the reproaches he has 
heaped upon them in that light he has 
placed them, under pretence of making their 
characters appear brighter to the world. 


Had he ſtudied a fatire upon his friend 
the Duke of Atho!, he could not have ex- 
poſſed him more to the cenſure of man— 
kind; his exceſs of love to King Milliam, 
ſo as to form all his geſtures upon the mo- 
del of that great prince, and then flying off 
from his intereſt, becauſe his recommenda- 
tion was not ſo powerful as another's, and 
from a jealouſy of a noble lord's being a 
greater favourite, are ſuch low and con- 
temptible characters, as will juſt ſuit with 
our ideas of a perſon not come to years of 
diſcretion, He is owned a frimmer, by this 
good friend, between court and cavalier; 
after that becomes a violent jacobite, at the 
{ame time a diligent hearer of the preſbyte- 
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rians, willing to go into any deſperate mea- 
ſures againſt the Hancwer ſucceſſion, and, to 
confirm the world in this opinion, he had. 
by the memoir-writer's account, 6000 cava» 
liers, upon a loyal bottom, to ſacrifice for 
the king's fervace. 

In what a fine ſituation does this fcribe 
put this noble lord? upon what a flender 
bottom are his diſguſts founded? How live- 
ly his inconſtancy and inconſiſtencies are 
painted? And how nakedly he expoſes his 
zeal for the ſervice of the king, as the fac- 
tion ſtiles the pretender, which, for the ſafety 
of his noble friend, might, one would 
think, have been ſoftened by daſhes or am- 
biguities FEE — 


The Duke of Hamilton's character is ren- 
dered almoſt as conſpicuouſly bad, by this 
author, in his trimming capacity and de- 
ſertion, when the cavaliers thought they 
had him ſure, joining ſometimes with one 
party, then another, conſenting to the 
queen's nomination of commiſſioners to 
treat, and his refolutions queſtioned, be- 
cauſe he could not be induced to go all the 
deſperate lengths of the faction. 


The loyalty of the Farl of Earl! to the royal 
family, is very much illuſtrated by Earl 
Marſhal's fidelity to his prince and coun- 
try; and Lord Balmerino is complimented 
in a moſt horrible manner for not taking 
the oaths to the government till 1704, with 


a view of obſtruQing the Hanover ſucceſſion. 
1 (hall 
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I ſhall paſs over the large pourtraiture of 
Mr. Fletcher, the author having. blended fo 
many contrarieties in his character, that it is 
impoſſible to reconcile them to any man's 
apprehenſion. | 


When the reader finds the terms cava- 
lier, royal family, prince, king, epiſcopal, diſ- 


perſed through theſe memoirs, he cannot be 


at a loſs for the meaning of them, they are 
terms of great ſignificancy amongſt the fac- 
tion; but in revolution dialect, go for no 
more than jacobite, a ſpurious iſſue, pretender, 
mock-monarch, and popiſh perſuaſion. 


Theſe terms will be fully explained, and 
the deſperate attempts of the faction appear 
m lively colours, when the bare-faced trea- 
fon againſt the late Queen Anne, ſhall glare 
in. your eyes, and aſtoniſh you. 


I ſhall paſs by the Union without any re- 
marks upon the author's relation, only beg 
leave to fay, that though ſome rights and 
privileges in Scotland may have been weak- 
ened by this conjunction, yet they have 
their religion. and liberty ſecured to them 
by it; for it had been impoſſible to have 
defeated the attempts of the zacobites, or 
extinguiſhed their ſanguine hopes, without 
declaring the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Scotland to be in the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover. This is evident from the alarm 
It gave the whole party; for no ſooner was 
the Union ſettled, but projects were con- 
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certed for reſtoring their king, as they cal- 
led him. Al 


But this conſpiracy againſt the queen and 
the prote/tant religion, was of a quite diffe- 
rent management from all the plots record- 
ed in hiſtory. Beſides the general expec- 
tation, and ardent wiſhes for his arrival, 
the yacobites had their delegates to treat 
about the manner of his reſtoration, and 
ſet meetings in the zw ern ſhi res. 


But we ſhall ceaſe wondering at the in- 
ſolence of thoſe open attempts under the 
eye of government, when we read of a 
black liſt of 16 nobles and gentlemen who 
ſubſcribed to a ſolemn invitation, with a 
duke's name in front. 


This paſſage, methinks, ſhould have made 
the or of the memoirs a little more 
temperate in his foregoing reflections upon 
the Duke of £yeenſberry, and ſome other 
nobles, who are repreſented as trumping 
up a ſham plot upon the abovementioned 
duke if people ſhould once make uſe of 
their reaſon, and compare the former ac- 
count laid before the lords of Eugland, with 
what is ſet forth here in ſo many capitals, 
it would be no great ſtrain upon the ima- 
gination, to conclude him embarked in the 
{ame deligns before, as this author, upon 
his knowledge, aſſures the world he was 
of later date. | 


There was no manner of caution ob- 
ſerved in keeping this conſpiracy a ſecret. 
| As 
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As the general opinion of the kingdom 
had decreed a great ſhare in the reſtoration 
of their king to the Duke of Hamilton, ſo 
our author ſcruples not to let the world 
know, that letters were ſent from the pre- 
tender to that Duke and Earl Mar/hal, by 


the meditation of one Hookes, an agent from 


the court of St. Germains, but, from ſome 
jealouſies and diſguſts, choſe to convey 


their ſentiments to Middleton by another 
hand. 


Happy was it for the tranquillity. of 
Scotland, that two great men, equally en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy, ſhould, through 
emulation and jealouſy of each other's pow- 
er, keep upon the reſerve, and each af- 
fecting the prime direction of that great 
affair, propoſe to make a ſuperiour merit; 
by which means, the communication, be- 
tween them was cut off, and the mutual 
confidence weakened, which was abſolute- 
ly requiſite to a deſign of that extent. 


None, I preſurſie, hereafter, will arraign 
the miniſtry in England, at that time, of 


ſeverity, for laying the Duke of Hamilton 


under a modeſt reſtraint : After this famous 
memoir writer has affirmed, that the ſaid 
lord was ſo bent upon the reſtoration, as 
they termed it, that he had determined even 
to break through the meſſenger's hands to 


his king, with a guard of horſe which were 


to be ſent to his relief. 


ö 
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Such diſcoveries from the author of theſe 
memoirs, who was, upon the main ſecret, 
entruſted with the conduct of the moſt im- 
portant affairs relating to it, and who can- 
not be imagined fo flagrant in his malice, 
as to relate each circumſtance and punctu- 
ality, in ſo ſolemn a manner, againſt his 
friends and confederates in nene. muſt 
— credited by bigots of the rankeſt credu- 
ity. 


After ſo frank a declaration, we defy the 
faction, with the moſt ſtudied ſophiſtry, to 
reconcile their allegiance and duty they fo 
much boaſted of to Queen Anne, to the 


active obedience they ſhewed to the pretender, 


under the title of their king, or ſatisfy any 
revolution prote/tant, why any toleration ſhould 


'be granted to the Scotch epifcopalians, after 


ſuch notorious perjuries, colluſions, moc- 


keries of God, and abuſes of the queen's 


clemency. 


And if a rebellion of that black dye was 
carried on againſt. a queen of the greateſt 
indulgence to their follies, and who -was 
wickedly repreſented by them, as having 
concealed inclinations to ſerve their intereſt, 
and keep the crown in truſt for their king, 
what rancour, what helliſn malice may not 
King George expect from a faction who put 
their country in a flame, to oppoſe his ſuc- 
ceſſion, and were reducing it to an heap of 


ruins, to prevent his being ſovereign of the 
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4 TER King ames had retired out A ſhort ac- 
of gte and 2 Prince of Orange count of the 
was declared King, 2 convention of ef. olation. 
tates was called in Scotland, and met 
at Edinburgh on the 14th. of March, 
16893 pots in a little time declared, 
that King James having, in ſeveral 
points, violated and infringed the funda- 
mental conſtitution of this kingdom, had 
F * 


. 


2 4 


thereby forfeited his right to the crown; 
and that the throne was become vacant; 
and immediately ſettled the crown upon 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange during 
their lives, and the heirs of their bodies, 
which failing, to Princeſs Anne, and the 
heirs of her body, as it is contained at 
large in the inſtrument of government 
framed by them, and called The Claim of 
Right; and according thereto, William 
and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, were proclaimed King and 
Queen of Scotland, on the 11th of April, 
1689. 

At the commencement of this con- 
vention, there was a very conſiderable 
party in it, that deſigned to adhere to, 
and ſupport King James's intereſt ; but 
jealouſies and animoſities ariſing amongſt} 
them, and ſeveral other unfortunate ac- 
cidents happening, they were obliged to 
yield to that violent torrent which ruſh- 


ed down upon all ſuch as had the leaſt! 


regard for the royal family, and with- A 
drew from the convention. 4 


The Viſcount Dundee, and ſome 


others, betook themſelves to arms, but 


moſt of them retired home to their coun- 


try houſes : But certain it is, had they 4 
been unanimous amongſt themſelves, they 


were ſtrong enough to have oppoſed the 


 Janatick party; and croſſed them in 


moſt 


3 
moſt of their deſigns, with relation to 
both church and ſtate. The opinion 
likewiſe, that matters could not long 
ſtand in the preſent poſture, induced 
many of the royalifts to ſhun being elect- 
ed members of that convention, not de- 
firing to homologate any of the Prince 
of Oranges actings, and thereby many 
more of the fanaticks came to be elect- 
ed than otherwiſe would have been. | 
The revolutioners being ſenſible of The conven- 
this, and afraid to call a new parliament, , Met 
leſt the royaliſis, ſeeing whither they — parlia« 
were driving, ſhould lay aſide their ment. 
— ſcruples, and ſtand candidates for being 
le elected, had recourſe to a ſhift altoge- 
0, ther, I ſhall ſay no worſe, unprecedent- 
at ed in this kingdom; and that was to paſs 
it an act, on the 5th of June, 1689, warn- 
C- ing the convention of eſtates into a par- 
to liament. In which William Duke of 
h- Hamilton repreſented the king's perſon as 


it commiſſioner. | | 
h- Next year the parliament met again 8 
1 6 8 2 | IJ meets I 90. 
(the Earl of Meh commiſſioner) re- fi 2” 


ne pealed the act of ſupremacy, aboliſhed mifgoner. 

ut epiſcopacy, and - eſtabliſhed preſbytery Pr the 

n- (not pretending it was agreeable to the cob a * 

ey word of God, but) as ſuited to the in- Aboliſhes 

e) clinations of the people: And to prevent anf. 

he the deſigns of the Royalits, in being pcebyrery. | 

in elected in the room of any vacancies | 

oſt WL B-2 that f 


afſur ances 


4 
Impoſes the that ſhould happen in parliament, they 


framed a teſt, (called the afſurance } 


where they declared before God, that 
they believed King William and Queen 


Mary to be King and Queen of this 


kingdom de jure as well as de fads, 
and engaged-to defend their title, as ſuch, 
with their lives and fortunes ; which de- 
claration they required all perſons capa- 
ble to elect, or be elected members of 
parliament, and all in any publick truſt 
or office, civil or military, or ecclefiaſ- 


' tical, to ſign, together with the oath of 


allegiance, under the penalty of depri- 
vation. | | 
To theſe abovementioned unfortunate 
jealouſies of the royaliſis, the turning the 
convention into a parliament, and the 
framing and impoſing this aſſurance, 
may be imputed the difficulty that has 


been ſince found in oppoſing the fanatict 


and court-parties deſigns and projects. 
For having once ſettled the government, 
as they pleaſed, and got a parliament, 
which conſiſted entirely of a ſet of men 
of their own ſtamp and kidney (being 
moſtly old forfeited rebels, and gentle- 
men of no fortunes, reſpect, or families 
in the kingdom) they took care to con- 


tinue that very parliament all King Wil- 


liam's reign, and even a part of Queen 
Anne's too. 


Thus 
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Thus they went on as they lifted, till Heats and 
at laſt it pleaſed God to open the eyes of H ad 
ſeveral, who, at firſt, were as blind and why. 


far ſeduced as any: And the firſt vigo- 
rous appearance we find made againſt 
the court-meaſures, was in behalf of the 
colony of Darien. The parliament met 
the 19th of Tuly 1698, the Earl of 
Marchmont being commiſſioner, and the 
company preſented an addreſs, fetting 
forth the indignities they had received 
from England, and craving the parlia- 
ment would fall upon ways and means 
to repair the loſſes they had thereby ſuſ- 
tained, This raiſed a hot debate in the 
houſe ; the courtiers defending the King : 
And the country-party, which then be- 
gan to get that title, attacking and ex- 
poling theſe proceedings, at laſt pre- 
vailed, and carried an addreſs to the 
King, repreſenting the nation's concern 
in the proſperity of the company; and 
craving he would protect them in their 
juſt rights and privileges. The parliament 
having once taken the company by the 
hand, the ſcandalous and barbarous 
treatment which the nation afterwards 
received from England on that account, 
and the tricks and compliance of our 


ftateſmen, with all the meaſures England 


did propoſe for our loſs and prejudice, fo 
inflamed this nation with reſentment, 
that 


6 


that in the parliament which met May 
the 21ſt, 1700, the Duke of Queen/berry 
commiſſioner, they banged and forced 
the court to paſs ſeveral good laws, 
which tended much to the advantage of 
| | the nation. 
I | Thus ſtood affairs, and the nation 
Ii was in this temper when King William 
| died. 
Wl - ueen Anne Queen Anne ſucceeded, and was pro- 
ſucceeds Jaimed on the day of March, 1702, 
[ to the great ſatisfaction of all thoſe who 
were well-wiſhers to their country, and 
| | Cavalier: eſpecially to the cavaliers, who expect- 
pleaſed. ed mighty things from her: But on the 
| other hand, the preſbyterians looked on 
| themſelves as undone, deſpair appeared 
| | a in their countenances, which were more 
1 upon the melancholick and dejected air 
14 than uſual, and moſt of their doctrines 
Li from the pulpits, were exhortations 70 
—_ ſtand by, ſupport, and be ready to ſuf- 
N fer for Chriſt's cauſe, (the epithet they 
1 gave their own.) They knew the 
1 Queen was a ſtrenuous aſſerter of the 
doctrine of the church of England. 
They were conſcious how little reſpect 
| the great, men of their faction had paid 
| I JH her, ng the late reign. They ſaw 
ws - the church party was preferred to places 
Ik and favour in England, They knew the 
14 Scots nation, eſpecially the nobility and 


fl - 
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gentry, were. much diſguſted at them, 
becauſe of their promoting the court in- 
tereſt in the laſt reign, againſt that of the 
country; and upon theſe and ſuch like 
accounts, dreaded a ſtorm impending 
over their heads. 
At the time of King William's deceaſe, State of the 
the government was lodged in the hands 4 
of a ſet of men entirely on the revolution Mahams de- 
foot, the Ea 1 of Marchmont was chan- ceaſe. 
cellor, Earl of Melfort prefident of the 
council, Duke of Queen ſberry privy-ſeal, 
Earls of Seafield and Hyndford ſecretaries 
of ſtate, Earl of Selkirk regiſter, Adam 
Cockburn, of Ormiſton, treaſtirer-deputy, 
Sir Johm Maxwell, of Polocł, juſtice 
clerk, Sir James Stuart advocate. The 
lords of the treaſury were all (ex- 
cept the Lord Montgomery) of the fame 
ſtamp ; and generally {pcating, few or. 
none were admitted to any poſt, civil or 
military, but ſuch as were of undoubted 
antimonarchical principles, and ready to 
facrifice their honour, conſcience, and 
country to the court defigns, which ab- 
ſolutely depended on the Rong til miniſtry, 
and were determined according to the 
Engliſh meaſures and maxims. | 
The funds allotted to ſupport the ar- A feſfion of 
my being near expired at King William's be e 
deceaſe, there was a neceſſity to have a P 
parliament in the Summer. 


The 


3 


The revoluti- The revolutioners were afraid to ven- 


_ on a new one, leſt, (as was ob- 


project theres ſerved before) the number of the country- 
upon, party and cavaliers ſhould increafe, and 
therefore they uſed their utmoſt efforts 

to perſuade the Queen to continue the 

former, though no inſtance could ever be 

given of the 1 5 of a parliament af- 

ter the deceaſe of the monarch, by whom 

it was called, and beſides it is inconfiſt- 

ent with the very nature and conſtitution 

of the Scots parliament: And therefore 
Likewiſe the the Duke of Hamilton, Marquiſs of Tee- 
—— rand dale, Earl Marſhal, Rothes, and a great 
GER many of the chief nobility and gentry, 
went to London, and laid before her Ma- 

jeſty, the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a pro- 

ject; but all to no purpoſe, for her Ma- 

jeſty did not hearken to their remon- 

ſtrance and advice; but whether for fear 

of offending, and irritating the preſoyte- 

rian- party (whoſe power was mightily 
magnified to her, or becauſe they were 

more ſubmiſſive, and ready to truckle un- 

der the Engl/h miniſtry, and comply 

with every ſtate-meaſure that could be 

propoſed to them, I know not) was pre- 

vailed upon to continue the former par- 

liament ; and in order thereto, iſſue out 

a proclamation appointing it to meet on 


D. of Dueenſ- the noe June 1702, and named James 


bes cm Duke of Qyeen/berry to be high commiſſi- 
toner. |, Oner thereto ; He 
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He was the ſon of Wilkam Duke of His character 
Queen ſberry, who was highly in favour 
with both King Charles and King James, 
and by them intruſted with the greateſt 
offices and employments (which he well 
deſerved, being in all reſpects a great man) 
but after the revolution, he retired and 
lived privately for the moſt part, and con- 
tinued firm to King Fames's intereſt all 
the time he lived; but the ſon, notwith- 
ſtanding King Charles and King James's 
kindneſs t5 his father and family (through 
which he was created a duke, and ſcra- 
ped together a vaſt fortune) and the 
reſpe&t and favour which King James 
had all along beſtowed on himſelf, was 
the firſt Scots Man that deſerted over 
to the Prince of Orange, and from thence 
acquired the epithet (amongſt honeſt 
men) of Proto Rebel, and has ever fince 
been fo faithful to the revolution party, 
and adverſe to the king and all his adhe- 
rers, that he had laid hold on all occaſi- 


ons to oppreſs and depreſs the loyal 
party and intereſt: having thus made 
4% his firſt appearance in the world, by 


deſerting his king and benefactor, we 


are not to expect he will prove more 


faithful to his country, and had he deſerted 
her, as he did the former, it would have 
been happy for us; but alas he ſtuck 
cloſe by her, and never left her, until 

he 
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he had ruined her to all intents and 
purpoſes; having undertaken and pro- 
moted every propoſal and ſcheme for 


enſlaving Scotland, and invading her ho- 


nour, liberty, and trade, and rendering 
her obſequious to the meaſures and 
intereſt of England. And this proceed- 
ed, I ſuppoſe, from his being of a lazy, 
ealy temper; and falling at firſt into 
bad hands, he was ſeduced by them, 
and being once deeply dipt in all pro- 
jects againſt the king and country, he 


never could imagine that repentance 


and amendment would be accepted of, 
(the frequent effects of a hardened con- 
ſcience) and that he was ſafe againſt an 
after-reckoning : he was reputed a man 


of good parts, but wanted application to 


buſineſs ; was extremely covetous, and, 
at the ſame time, 3 laviſh of his 
money; for though he got vaſt ſums 
of money by his publick employments, 
moſt of it was ſquandered away. He was 
well-bred, and had ſo courteous a be- 
haviour, that what by this, and the occa- 
ſion of doing acts of kindneſs, by hav- 
ing the chief adminiſtration of affairs 
a long time in his hands, he engaged the 


favour and friendſhip of very many of 
all ranks of people, and entirely managed 
the revolution party, and ſuch as were 
willing to proſtitute themſelves to ſerve 


the court meaſures. To outward ap- 


— 


pearance, 
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pearance, and in his ordinary converſa- 
tion, he was of a gentle and good diſ- 
poſition, but inwardly a very devil, ſtand- 
ing at nothing to advance his own inte- 
reſt and deſigns. Though his hypo- 
criſy and diſſimulation ſerved him very 
much, yet he became ſo very well known, 
that no man, except ſuch as were his 
neareſt friends, and ſocy-criminis, gave 
him any truſt; and ſo little regard had 


he to his promiſes and vows, that it was 


obſerved and notour, that if he was 
at any pains to convince you of his 
friendſhip, and by ſwearing and impre- 
cating curſes on himſelf and family, to 
aſſure you of his ſincerity, then, to be 


ſure, he was doing you underhand all 


the miſchief in his power. To ſum up 
all, he was altogether void of honour, loy- 
alty, juſtice, religion and ingenuity ; an 
ungrateful deſerter of, and rebel to his 
prince, the ruin and bane of his country, 


and the averſion of all loyal and true Scots 
Men. | 


as ſoon as the houſe was convened, the 
Duke of Hamilton deſired to be heard, 


But now to return to the parliament * 


and in his own name, and the name of 


7 thoſe that adheredtohim, ſpoke as follows. 


* We are come here in obedience to her TheDuke of 
* majeſty's command, and we are all Zemilons 


« heartily fte Fer- 
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« heartily glad of her majeſty's happy ac- 


ceſſion to the throne, not meerly on the 
account that it was her undoubted right, 
as being lineally deſcended from the 
ancient race of our kings; but like- 
© wiſe becauſe of the many perſonal vir- 
* tues, and royal qualities her majeſty 
is endowed with, which gives us ground 
* to hope we ſhall enjoy under her auſpi- 
© cious reign, all the bleflings that can at- 
tend a nation, which has a loving and 
« gracious ſovereign, united with a du- 
* tiful and obedient people; and we are 
« reſolved to facrifice our lives and for- 
tunes in defence of her majeſty's right, 
* againſt all her enemies whatever, 


and have all the deference and re- 


ſpect for her majeſty's government 
and authority, that is due from loyal 
ſubjects to their rightful and lawful 
ſovereign: but at the ſame time, that 
* we acknowledge our ſubmiſſion to her 
© majeſty's authority, we think ourfelves 
* bound in duty, by virtue of the 
* obedience we owe to the ſtanding 
laws of the nation, and becauſe of 
* the regard we ought to have for the 


© rights and liberties of our fellow fub- 


« jects, to declare our opinion, as to the 
* legality of this meeting, viz. That 
* we do not think ourſelves warrant- 
* ed by law to ſit and act any longer 

0 a 


1 | 


as a parliament, and that by ſo doing 
* we ſhall incur the hazard of loſing our 
lives and fortunes, if our proceedings 
© ſhall come to be queſtioned by ſubſe- 

* quent parliaments.” Then his grace His and other 
read a paper, which contains the reaſons 4 4 
of their diſſenting from the proceedings partment. 


of the other members, who thought 


themſelves impowered to ſit and act as =_ 
2 parliament, and 1 is as follows: i 

Foraſmuch as by the 8 laws 4 
and conſtitution of this kingdom, all par- "1 


llaments do diſſolve by the death of the 

ting or queen, except in ſo far as inno- 

vated by the 17th att 6th ſeſfſiom of 
King William's parliament [aft in being, W 
| at his deceaſe to meet and act what ſhould I 
] be needful for the defence of the true pro- | 
t teftant religion, as now by law eftabliſhed, 
r and maintaining the ſucceſſion to the crown, i 
8 as ſettled by the claim of right, and for ? 
e | preſerving and ſecuring the peace and 
g /afety of the kingdom, and ſeemg that the | 
f | /cid ends are fully ſatisfied by her ma- 
e | zeſty's ſucceſſion to the throne, whereby 
J- the religion and peace of the kingdom are 
ie | ſecured, we conceive ourſelves not now 
at | warranted by the law to meet, fit, or 
t- cc, and therefore do diſſent from any | 
er | thing that ſhall be done or acted. And 1 
as thereupon his grace took * 

an 


Addreſs the 


queen, 


Proceedings 
of parliament, 


Impoſes 
taxes. 
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and craved an extract of his proteſta- 
tion, and ſeventy nine members, of the 
firſt quality, and beſt eſtates in the 
kingdom, adhered thereto, and all 
withdrew out of the houſe, and left the 
other part to ſit and act by themſelves. 
As the Duke of Hamilton, and the other 
diſſenting members, paſſed in a body 
from the Parliament Houſe to the Croſs- 
Keys Tavern, near the Croſs, they were 
huzza'd by the acclamations of an infi- 
nite number of people, of all degrees 
and ranks. Theſe diſſenting members 
ſent up my Lord Blantire with an ad- 
dreſs from them to the queen, ſhewing 
their reaſons for this their procedure, 
which her majeſty poſitively refuſed to 
receive, but allowed my Lord Blan- 
tire to wait upon her. 

In the mean time the parliament went 
on, and the firſt thing they ſet about, 
was to preſerve themſelves, by paſſing an 
act, declaring this ſeſſion to be a lawful 
and free meeting of parliament, and diſ- 
charging any perſon to diſown, quarrel, 
or: impugn the dignity and authority 
thereof, under the penalty of high 
treaſon. Yet when the taxes, they af- 
terwards impoſed came to be uplifted, 
near one half of the nation refuſed to 
pay the ſame, and they were raiſed 
by ä of ſoldiers, poynding of 

goods, 
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goods, and the like methods uſual in 
caſes of deficiency. Next the parlia- 
ment proceeded to frame an act recog- 
nizing her majeſty's authority; and 
another for the ſecurity of the preſby- 
terian kirk government: And Alexander 
Bruce, upon account of a ſpeech 
made againſt the ſame, wherein, among 
other things, he affirmed that preſbytery 1 
was inconſiſtent with monarchy, was | | 
expelled the houſe. The dean and fa- Dean and fa. 
cCulty of advocates having paſſed. a vote culty of ad- 
among themſelves, in favour of the — ar- 
foreſaid proteſtation and addreſs of the ue 
diſſenting members, declaring they were 
founded upon, and in the terms of the 
laws of this kingdom, were upon that 
account, charged and purſued by my 
lord advocate before the parliament; | 
where, after ſeveral long debates upon | 
the matter, they were ſeverely repri- 
manded : But it had been —— better as 
for the government, they had not taken 
any notice of it, for the nation was en- 
raged to ſee a learned and venerable ſo- 
ä ciety attacked for declaring their opini- 
| on (who are certainly the beſt judges) 
| in a point of law, which fo nearly con- 
cern the foundation and conſtitution of 
the parliament, and conſequently the li- 
berty and right of the ſubject. 
Thus the parkament proceeded peace - 
ably 


© po 
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The ſtateſ- 
men divided 


upon it. 
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ably and calmly within doors (they be- 
ing all one man's brains, as we ſay) un- 
til the Earl of Marchmont, from an 


headſtrong overgrown zeal, againſt the 
advice of his friends, and even the 
commands of my lord commiſſioner, 


preſented an act for impoſing an oath 


abjuring the prince of Wales, in the 


moſt horrid ſcurrilous terms imagina- 


ble. This divided the houſe, and raiſed 


great heats amongſt the members, ma- 


ny of the courtiers being deſirous the 


diſſenting members would return to the 


houſe, to aſſert them in oppoſing it, 


and in caſe it had gone on, they would 
have come for that end. 


It may be thought ſtrange, that this 


aft did not paſs currently in ſuch :a 
ftrangely made up meeting, and when 


fuch eminently famous and zealous 
revolutioners were at the helm of af- 
fairs, and acted, without any to con- 
trol them: And I preſume the rea- 
ſons were, firſt, The commiſſioners 


had no inſtructions concerning it. Se- 


condly, The uncertainty -how affairs 
would go in England; the queen was 


but newly come to the crown, and not 


well fixed in the throne, and they fore- 
ſaw they might expect little thanks, if 
ſhe afterwards ſhould favour the in- 
tereſt of the diſtreſſed royal family. 

And 
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And T have reaſon to believe, that the 
Queen and her Engliſi miniſtry were then 
inclined to keep 1 ſucceſſion in Scot- 
land open, as a check, and awe- band 
upon the w/igs, and family of Hanover. 
And, /aftly, (as they pretended: after - 
wards in England) That parliament's 
title to act was controverted, and had fo 
little authority in the nation, as it was 
not fit to venture upon it, there being 
reaſon to believe few would have com- 
plied with it, and every body almoſt 
been highly diſguſted. For theſe, and 
the like reaſons, it is poſſible, I ſay, the 
commiſſioners, and other courtiers, re- 
ſolved to wave entering upon this matter. 
And therefore Wwhen the day came in 
which it was to be under the houſe's 
conſideration, my lord commiſſioner cut 
them ſhort and made the following 
ſpeech. ä 


The chearfulneſs and unanimity of 
© your proceedings, in this ſeſſion of par- 
liament, in recognizing her majeſty's 
royal authority, - ſecuring the Proteſ- 


es WY vr We * 


ment, and expeding the other acts 


F - 5-1 5 OICE, 


tant religion, and pre/byterian govern- 


— have been made for her majeſty's 
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ſervice, and the good and ſafety of the 
kingdom, will, I am perſuaded, be 
very acceptable to her majeſty, and 
fatisfying to all her good ſubjects ; and 
I do aſſure you, is very obliging to 
me : But I muſt regret, that when I 
was expecting, we ſhould have part- 
ed in the ſame happy manner, a pro- 
poſal which I had ſome. ground to 
think was laid aſide, was offered, to 
my ſurpriſe, as well as that of her 
majeſty's other miniſters, which oc- 
caſioned ſome debate and difference 
in the houſe: My early engagement 
and firm adherence to the eſtabliſhed 
government, is ſo well known, that 
none can doubt my readineſs to enter 
into all meaſures for her majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and ſecure our happy ſettlement, 
according to the claim of right; and 
I am confident you -are all of the ſame 
mind: Since then we are all perfectly 
the ſame, as to our dutiful and faithful 
adherence to her majeſty, and that the 
claim of right is our unalterable ſecu- 
rity, I judge it fit for her majeſt's ſer- 
vice, and your own intereſt, to pre- 
vent further conteſt and debate amongſt 

erſons, I know to be entirely ſo well 
affected ↄ her majeſty, and for whom 
I have 
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I have all imaginable honour, to diſ- 
* miſs this ſeſſion of parliament : We 

have had no particular acts or ratifica- 

* tions, that do require an act Salus; 

and I do render you hearty thanks, in 

* her majeſty's name, for the loyalty 

* you have teſtified by your publick acts, 

* and which I ſhall be careful to report 

* to her majeſty, and ſhall only recom- 

* mend to you, to let the country know , 
the gracious aſſurance her majeſty has x 
© been pleaſed to give us, and to diſpoſe 

* them to their duty, and to comply 

* with her majeſty's royal. intentions for 
their own welfare and happineſs. And Adjourns che 
thus I do, in her majeſty's name, and Parliament. 
by her authority, adjourn this parlia- 

ment till the 18th of Auguſt, which 

my lord chancellor is to declare in the 

* uſual form. 


And ſo we take our leave of this mon- 
ſtrous parliament, which, from a con- 
vention, was metamorphoſed and tran- 
ſubſtantiated into a parliament, and when 
dead, reviv'd again, and all this, to ſup- 
port the intereſt, and continue the domi- 
nion of a ſet of men, that would, not- 
withſtanding their pretended zeal for the 

| TY liberties 
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Scotland. 
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liberties of their country, break in upon 
the fame, by overturning and trampling 
upon the moſt nice and facred part of 
our conſtitution, the greateſt preſerva- 
tive and bulwark of alt that is near and 
dear to a free people. 5 


But to wave this digreſſiom; as ſoon 
as the parliament was adjourned, away 


flew the leading- men of all the different 
parties, to make their ſeveral repreſenta- 


tions to the Queen, and her miniſters of 


England. 


The Queen ſtill continued to beſtow 
her favours on the church-party in Eng- 
land, and alterations were made in Scot- 
land, though not ſo much in behalf of 
the cavaliers, as could have been wiſhed, 
yet more for their's than their adverſaries 
advantage; which had this effect, that 
it encreaſed their hopes of ſeeing better 
days; but as much diſpleaſed the preſ-—- 
byterians ; as if their all had been taken 
from them. Earl of Marchmont chan- 


n the court of cellor, Earl of Metuil preſident of the 


council. Earl of Se/kirk regiſter, Adam 
Cockburn, of Orm/ton, treaſurer deputy, 


Sir John Maxwell, of Pollock, juſtice. 


clerk, Earl of Leven, governor of the 
caſtle 
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caſtle of Edinburgh, and the Earl of 
Hyndford, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
were all laid aſide: The Duke of Queen/- 
Berry, and Viſcount of Tarbat, were 
made ſecretaries of ſtate ; and the Earl 
of Seafield removed from thence, and 
made chancellor; Marquis of Annandale 
preſident of the council, Earl of Tulli- 
4ardin (now Duke of Athole) lord privy- 
ſeal, Lord Boyle, treaſurer deputy. Mr. 
Roderick M Kenzie, of Preſton- Hall, 
Juſtice clerk, Sir James Murray, of Phi- 
liplaugli, lord regiſter, and the Earl of 
March governor of the caſtle of Edin- 
Burgi. And though it is true all theſe 
{excepting the Earl of March of Prefton- 
Hall) had been deeply enough engaged, 
at or ſince the revolution, againſt the loyal 
intereſt, yet the Duke of - Qyeen/berry, 
and his two dependants, the Lord Boyle, 
and Sir James Murray, of Philiphaugh, 
pretended to be quite of another mind: 
 Athole, Seafield, and Tarbot valued them- 
ſelves, for having each of them, once in 
their life, oppoſed King William And 
the Marquis of Annandale, every body 
believed, would, if kindly dealt with, 
go along with the prevailing party. 


But 


New elections 


for a parlia- 
ment. 


Earl of Sea- 


ford traffick- 
ing. 
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But ſome time before this change in 
the miniſtry was perfe&ed, the ſcrimp- 


neſs of the funds impoſed by the rump 


parhament, and the difficulties they 
found in collecting them, rendered it 
abſolute. neceflary to call a parliament, 
to fit in the Spring 1703; and therefore 


the Earl of Seaford (then ſecretary) 
came down from London to influence 


the elections of the members of parlia- 
ment, which upon the diſſolution of the 
old rump, were to be made at the fol- 
lowing Michaclmas, 1702; and here it 
will not be much out of the way, to give 
a particular account of this gentleman, 
ſince he had ſo great a ſhare in many of 
the tranſactions of this kingdom. 


James Earl of Seaford, was the ſon 
and heir of the Earl of Finlater, at this 
time alive: In his younger years, his 


father's family being very low, and his 


- elder brother alive, he was bred a law- 


yer, and entered and continued an advo- 
cate with a good reputation. In the 


convention 1689, he was much taken 


notice of by reaſon of a ſpeech he made 
againſt the forfeiting of King James; 


but 
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but he did not long continue in theſe 
meaſures ; for, by William Duke of Ha- 
milton's means, he was made ſolicitor to 
King William, and enjoyed that office 
ſeveral years; during which time he 
proſecuted his 1 ng to good pur- 
poſe, and made a fair eſtate, In Te 
year 1696, he was called to court to be 
one of King William's ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and indeed it muſt be owned he ſerved 
him very faithfully, conſenting to, and 
going along with any thing demanded 
of him, though viſibly againſt the in- 
tereſt of his country, and trimmed and 
tricked ſo ſhamefully in the affair of 
- Darien, that he thereby, from bein ge- | 
nerally well beloved, drew upon him- 
ſelf the hatred of all who wiſhed well 
to that glorious undertaking. He was 
believed to be of loyal enough princi- 
ples, but had ſo mean and ſelfiſh a foul, 
that he wanted both reſolution. and ho- 
neſty enough to adhere to them, which 
evidently appeared from his changing 
ſides fo often, and cleaving to that party 
he found rifing. People were willing 
to excuſe, at leaſt extenuate his firit 
faults, becauſe of the lowneſs of his 


worldly 
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worldly circumſtances; but after he had 
raiſed them to a conſiderable height ; 
and had a fair occaſion of retrieving his 
reputation, when he joined with the 
cavaliers, in the parliament. 1703, to 
leave them ſo baſely, and meanly as he 
did, is altogether inexcuſeable. He was 
finely accompliſhed; a learned lawyer; 
a juſt judge; courteous, and good- na- 
tured; but withall, ſo intirely abandon- 
ed to fornd; the court meaſures, be what 
they will, that he ſeldom or never con- 
ſulted his,, own. inclinations, but was a 
blank ſheet of paper, which the court 
might fill up with what they pleaſed. 
As he thus devoted his honour and prin- 
ciples, ſo he likewiſe eaſily deſerted his 
friend, when his intereſt led him to it, 
(which was the only thing on earth he 
was ever firm and ſtedfaſt to) a hotable 
inſtance of which, was his- ingratitude 
to Sir James Ogilvy, of Boyn, and his 
family, who had been at the charge of 
educating him at the ſchools and colle- 
ges at home; and of ſending and main- 
_ taining him abroad, ſtudying the law; 
and being a lord of the ſeſſion in King 


James's 
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ames s time, patronized and protected 
him when he entered lawyer. 


But to return where we left off; Court poli- 
the great and main deſign of the court ticks: 
at the time of the elections, was to 
get the legality of the laſt controvert- 
ed ſeſſion of the rump parliament aſ- 
ſerted in the enſuing parliament, and 
therefore the Earl of Seaffeld did aſ- 
ſure all ſuch as he knew to be of loyal 
principles, that the queen was reſolved - 
to take their cauſe by the hand, would 
truſt the government to their manage- 
ment, and take care of both the dif-. 
treſſed royal family and church; and 
with horrid aſſeverations, and ſolemn 
vows, proteſted he would join and 
ſtand firm to the intereſt of both: 
This took with moſt of that per- 
ſuaſion; but, alas! they were e e the ee 
ſo... provident as the preſbyterians, who byterians good 
(let their ſeveral affections to the conduct. 
court or country be as they wall) 
where they had - the plurality, never 
choſe any, but ſuch as were true 
blue. On the other hand, the cava- 
liers went into, and elected ſeveral 
\ Ppreſbyterians; and, even in ſome pla- 
ces, 
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ces, oppoſed the electing of thoſe who 
were known to be as well inclined to 
the royal family and church, and of 
as good a character and reputation as 
any in the kingdom; and being thus 
divided in the beginning, it was a 
wonder they made not a ſmaller 
figure than they did in the enſuing 
parliament, though they joined toge- 
ther, and acted one part; but the 
cauſe of this muſt be chiefly attri- 
buted to Duke Hamilton, for the dif- 
ference ' and diſorder between him and 
the Duke of Queenſberry were ſo great, 
that whilſt the other was at the helm 
of affairs, he could not be induced 
to comply with thoſe meaſures the 
queen propoſed, though attended with 
much advantage to the cauſe he 
had always ſtood up for, and really 
wiſhed well to; and finding the 
cavaliers inclined to ſerve and truſt 
the queen, he divided them, and 
oppoſed many of their elections 


with all his might; however he ſoon 


A general 
character o 
the cavalers 


and often repented it, and they have 
fince ſeen and ſmarted for their er- 
ror: But this is a rock often the 


the preſtyteri- cavaliers (but never the preſbyterians, 
have ſplit upon; and the reaſon, as I 
G e 


ans. 
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take it, from whence this comes, is 
that the former being (I ſay it im- 
eg of generous ſpirits, and de- 
ſigning good and juſt things, believe 
every other man is ſo too, and are 
not at ſuch pains as is neceſſary to 
cement a party's councils and mea- 
ſures together; whereas the preſbyteri- 
ans, acting from a ſelfiſh principle, 
and conſcious of their ill actions and 
deſigns, are, like the devil himſelf, 
never idle, but always projecting, and 

ſo cloſely linked together, that all go 


the ſame way, and all either fall or 
ſtand together. 


The former practice is certainly 


more noble, and leſs politick, and 


ought never to be proſecuted, until 
we are convinced of a general refor- 
mation of minds and manners; which 
I am ſure this age cannot in the leaſt 
pretend to. 


Having ſo far digreſſed before, I 
return to where I left off, it will 


not be amiſs to let my reader know 


Tames 


Duke of Ha- 


milton's cha- 
racter. 
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James Duke of Hamilton was the 
fon of Wrilliam Earl of Selkirk, ſecond 
ſon to the Marquis of Douglaſs, who 
after his marriage with Anne, daugh- 
ter to James the firſt Duke of Ha- 
milton, and heireſs of both the eſtate 
and honours of Hamilton, was likewiſe 
created Duke of Hamilton, during his 
father's life; and even, for ſome time 
after his deceaſe, he was deſigned Earl 
of Arran; but in the year 
his mother made a reſignation of the 
honours to King William, in favour 
of her ſon, which were 1 
beſtowed on him. 


After his return from his travels, 
he remained for the moſt part at 
court, where he was a gentleman of 
the bed- chamber, and in great fa- 
vour with both King Charles and 
King James. At the time of the 
late revolution, he had the com- 
mand of a regiment of horſe, was 
brigadier general; and amongſt the 
ſmall number of thoſe that conti- 
nued faithful to their unfortunate 
lovereign, never leaving him till he 
went to France, and then returning 
to Londin, he gave 2 proof, in a 

meeting 


þ 
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29 
meeting of the Scots nobility and gentry, 
that he was a faithful and loyal ſubject : 
But after King Villiam was eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, he retired, was ready to 
have commanded in the north of Eng- 
land, had not my Lord Dundee's death, 
and fome other fatal accidents prevented 
that defign : was ſeveral times impriſon- 


ed, and much haraſſed upon account of 
his loyalty. 


In the year 1690 the oppreſſions which 


his native country received from Eng- 


land, particularly in their affair of 
the colony of Darien, called him to 
attend the parliament, in which, with 
great dexterity, he framed a party ve- 
ry confiderable for numbers and power 
(though it was King Wilham's own 
packed-up parliament) that ſtood firm 
to . the intereſt of the country, and 
aſſerted the independency of the nati- - 
on. Had not his loyalty been fo un- 
alterable, and that he never would en- 
gage in King William, and his govern- 
ment's ſervice; and his love to his 
country induced him to oppoſe that 
king, and England's injuſtice and en- 
eroachment upon it, no doubt he had 

| made 
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made as great à figure in the world, 
as any ſe 4 whatſoever, and that ei- 
ther in a civil or military capacity; 
for he was maſter of an heroick and un- 
daunted courage; a clear, ready, and 
penetrating conception, and knew not 
what it was to be ſurprized; hav- 
ing at all times, and on all occaſi- 
ons, his wits about him; and though 
in a parliament he did not expreſs his 
thoughts in a ſtyle altogether elo- 
quent, yet he had ſo nervous, majeſ- 
tick, and pathetical a method of ſpeak- 
ing, and applying what he ſpoke, 
that it was always valued and regard- 
ed: never was a man ſo well qualifi- 
ed to be the head of a party, as him- 
ſelf; for he could, with the greateſt 
dexterity, apply himſelf to, and fift 
through the inclinations of different 
parties, and ſo cunningly manage them, 
that he gained ſome of all to his ; and if 
once he had entered into a new meaſure, 
and. formed a project (though infdoing 
thereof he was too cautious) did then 
proſecute his deſigns with ſuch courage, 
that nothing could either daunt or divert 
his zeal and forwardneſs. 


The 


3k 

The cavaliers, and theſe of the coun- 
try party, had a great opinion and ho- 
nour for him, and that deſervedly ; 
for it is well known, he often refuſed 
great offers, if he would leave them; 
and was by his excellent qualifications, 
and eminent ſtation and harder, ab- 
ſolutely neceflary both to adviſe and 
ſupport them; he wanted not a ſhare 
of that haughtineſs, which is in ſome 
meaſure inherent to his family, though 
he was moſt affable and courteous to 
thoſe he knew were honeſt men, and 
in whom he confided: he was ex- 
tremely cautious and wary in engag- 
ing in any project that was dange- 
rous ; and it was thought, and perhaps 
not without too much ground, that his 
too great concern for his eſtate in Eng- 
land, occaſioned a great deal of luke- 
warmneſs in his oppoſition to the uni- 
on, and unwillingneſs to enter into ſe- 
veral meaſures that were propoſed to 
prevent the ſame. But his greateſt 
failing lay in his being ſome what too 
ſelfiſh and revengeful, which he carri- 
ed along with him in all his defigns, and 
did thereby ſeveral times prejudice the 
cauſe for which he contended : and to 
theſe two failings, any wrong * . 

| a 
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ſhall be found to make are ſolely to be 
attributed. But fince it is certain, there 
is no mortal without ſome imperfecti- 
on or other, and that his were ſo ſmall 
and inconſiderable, in reſpect of his 
great endowments and qualifications, 
we may well enough paſs them over, 
and conclude him a great and extraor- 
dinary man; and whenſoever a loyal 
and true Scotſman will reflect upon his 
actions, he cannot fail to admire and 
love him for the ſervices he did his 
king and country, and number him 
among thoſe worthies, whoſe memoirs 
ought ever to be reverenced in Scotland. 


But now it is high time to conſider 
where we left off. After the electi- 
ons were over, the Earl of Seafield, 
returned to Londen, and a little there- 
after, the above-mentioned alterations 
of our ſtateſmen were actually ef- 


feed. | * 


But ere, or before I leave the old ſet of 
miniſters, I muſt remember, that upon 
diſſolving the old rump parliament, 
the Earl of Marchmont and his crew 
being baulked of their darling abjura- 
tion and ſtill dreading the cavahers, 
framed 
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framed in council an explanation of T. une 
the aſſurance, by changing the en- explains the 
gagement to defend the queen, againſt aflurance. 
the late King James, and all her ene- 

mies, and to the pretended prince of 
Wales's aſſuming the title of King 

James the eighth, and ordered it to 

be ſigned for the future in that form, 

in hopes thereby to have ſacred the 
cavaliers. 8 


The Earl of Seafie/d returned again Earl of Sea- 
to Scotland, about the beginning off mide 
February 1703, being then chance! 
| lor, full freighted, with aſſurances of 
| the . queen's deſign to ſupport the 
cavaliers, who all reſorted to, and 
were extremely careſſed by him, and 
then it was you would have heard him 
ſay, the Graham's and Ogilvy's were 
always loyal: But in a ſhort time 
$ thereafter, they proved the very re- 
verſe, as you will hear anon; he 
brought down a new commiſſion of à ne com- 
council with him, wherein many of miſſion. 
f the rotten fanaticks were left out, and 
n WW cavalers put in their places. An act 
* 


8 


of indemnity was granted to all that 
had been enemies to the government, An 0 of ia- 
and guilty of treaſon, ſince the revolu- demnity. 

5, inn, and liberty allowed them to come 

d 1 home 


The queen 
recommends 
the epiſcopal 
clergy to the 
council. 


Duke of 
Dueenſberry 
demands of, 
and promiſes 
to the cava- 
lieri. 
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home within a certain limited time, 
and a letter was produced from the 
queen to the council, recommending 
the care of the epiſcopal clergy to them, 
and we were told every day, that ſhe 
deſigned to beſtow the biſhops rents 
upon them, and thus affairs went 
pleaſingly on (and no wonder the ca- 
valiers were elevated when the Duke 
of Queenſberry (who was declared com- 
miſſioner to the enſuing parliament) 
and the other ſtateſmen came from 
London, and, with all the oaths and 
imprecations imaginable, aſſured the 
cavaliers of the ſincerity of the queen's 
and their defigns to ferve and promote 
their intereſt, required nothing from 
them, but to aſſert the legality of the 
laſt parliament, recognize her majeſty's 
title and authority, and grant ſubſi- 
dies for the. ſupport of the army; and 
in requital, promifed they ſhould be 
taken into, and have a large | ſhare in 
the management of the government, 
a toleration be granted in parliament 
to the epiſcopal clergy, and nothing 
be required of them, or even paſs in 
parliament, that did in the leaſt rati- 


fy what bad paſſed ſince the year 


1689. This the Duke of Qyeen/berry 
declared he was inſtructed and com- 
© manded 
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manded by the queen to promiſe un- 
to them; and for his part, with a 
thouſand oaths and proteſtations, aſ- 


ſured them he would be faithful to 


them ; but how he kept his word and 


vows the following account will il- 
luſtrate. 


At the time when the parliament Different 


| | * . parties in the 
met there were different parties or — was 
clubs, firft, the court party and theſe liament. 


were ſubdivided into ſuch as were 
revolutioners, and of anti-monarchical 
principles, and ſuch as were any thing 
that would ' procure, or fecure them, 
in their employments and penſions, 
and theſe were directed by the court 
in all their meaſures. Secondly, the 
country party, which confiſted of ſome 
(though but few) cavaliers, and of 


prefbyterians, of which the Duke of 


Hamilton and the Marquis of T weedale 
were leaders. Thirdly, the cavalers, 
who, from the houſe they met in, 
were called Mztchel's Club, of whom 
the Earl of Hume was the chief man: 
All theſe had their ſeveral diſtinct 
meetings, conſultations, and projects, 


and made up that parliament which 3 — 
met on the third day of May, 1703. 


D 2 The 
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The queen's letter, the commiſſion- 
ers and chancellor's ſpeeches to. the 
parliament, tended chiefly to aſſure the 
houſe, of her gracious inclinations to- 
wards her ancient kingdom, recom- 
mending unity, and craving ſupplies. 


Her majeſty's 31 
N The firſt matter of moment under 


ed. the houſes conſideration, was an act 
preſented by the Duke of Hamilton, 
recognizing her majeſty's title and au- 
thority, and declaring it high treaſon 
to diſown, quarrel, or impugn her 
title to this crown: And my Lord 
Advocate preſented a clauſe declar- 
ing it- high treaſon to impugn, or 
quarrel exerciſe of the government, 
fince her actual entry thereto, 
which he craved might be added to 
his grace's act. This the Duke of 
Hamilton, and all his party oppoſed 
vigorouſly, ſince it ruined their project 
of aſſerting the illegality of the former 
rump parliament. The court again 
preſſed the addition of the clauſe as 
a moſt material point, ſince they 
knew wit ſaved them from what they 
dreaded moſt; and therefore, that un- 
leſs ſomething could be particularized 
that was amiſs in the adminiſtration 
0¹ 
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of her majeſty's affairs, her majeſty 
had all the reaſon in the world to 
expect this from her firſt parliament. 
To which Duke Hamilton and his ad- 
herers made no poſitive reply, ſhift- 
ing to enter upon the main of their 
drift at that time, not knowing what 
ſupport they would find in the houſe, and 
willing to keep it up as a reſerve 
t wherewithall to keep the court in we: 
» | fo at laſt, by the concurrence of the 
" | cavahers, (or, more properly, Mitchel's 
club) the clauſe was added to the act by 
a confiderablemajority, and then the act 
d itſelf was approved. 


Many at that time, and the Duke Their con- 
of Hamilton ever ſince, have blamed duct in this 
; . Sk 29 . blamed. 

the cavaliers for complying with the 


OW court in this point; and in my opi- 
oi nion, they may eaſily be juſtified, con- 
d ſidering that this was the particular 
Ct piece. of ſervice the queen demanded 


of them, in recompence of the great 
Wy things the promiſed to do for them; 
as W and with what confidence could they 
©) WW have expected to be admitted into her 
© W favour, and entruſted with the admi- 
N-W niſtration of affairs, if they had op- 
ed paſed her in it; if the and her ſer- 


vants 
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vants broke their engagements after- 
wards to . them, that was not their 
fault, but if they had flown fo en- 
tirely in her face,, it would have juſ- 
tified her future conduct, at leaſt have 
been a rare handle to have infuſed 
a jealouſy in the queen, that they 
were no further inclined to ſerve her 
than ſuited with, and tended to, their 
own particular deſigns. It is true in- 
deed, had the cavaliers joined with the 
other party, this clauſe had been re- 
jected; in which caſe it is more than 
probable, that the parliament would 
have been blown up, for the court 
would not have dared to ſtand it 
out any longer; but what did this 
avail either the royal intereſt, or that 


of the country? a parliament was 


needful for procuring ſome acts in 
favour of both, which the cavatters 
-aimed at; perhaps it might have ru- 
ined the Duke of Queen/berry, and 
his ſet of miniſters: but what figni- 
fied that to the cavahers, ſince, (as 
we ſaw afterwards) the government 
would be lodged in other hands that 
were as much, if not more, their 
enemies? ſo that the queſtion comes 
to this narrow compaſs ; whether the 


cavalters 


* 
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cavaliers had moſt reaſon to truſt the 
queen; and thoſe ſhe impowered to 
treat with them, or a ſet of men 
made up of all forts of parties ſome 
few cavalers, but moſtly preſbyterians, 
revolutioners, and diſguſted courtiers who 
had oppoſed the cavaliers being elect- 
ed members of parliament? I muſt 
acknowledge, if they had ſuſpected 
what was to follow, and acted as they 
did, there might have been ſome ground 
to cenſure' them ; but as matters ſtood 
then, they had all the reaſon. in the 
world to do as they did. 


From theſe, and ſuch conſideration, Their further 
the cavaliers, in a full conveniendum, ©2995! 
(after the abovementioned affair was 
over) unanimouſly reſolved to ſerve 
the queen; and to ſhew their inclina- 
tions agreed that the Earl of Hume 
ſhould next day move in parliament, 

a ſupply to her majeſty, which ey 
were all to ſecond, and upon theſe 
accounts, the Duke of Qxeen/berry did 
again renew his engagements to ſtand 
firm to them, and inform the queen 
what ſignal ſervice they had done her; 
but this good correſpondence did a" 
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Duke of 
Queenſberry 
betrays the 
cavakers. 


The reaſons 


how it came 
about. 
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laſt long, for in two or three days time 
it begun to leſſen, and his grace's de- 
portment induced many to ſupport his 


integrity. 


The great hazard being now over, 
ſuch of the court as were upon a 
high-flown revolution foot, begun to 
think how they could beſt ſecure their 
own, and diſappoint the cavaliers 

me : it is hard to determine whe- 
ther or not the Duke of Queen/berry 
did from the beginning deſign to act 
ſo foul a part; for my own ſhare, 
I do believe . he was once ſeriouſly 
embarked with the cavaliers ; and I 
was informed by a perſon of undoubt- 
ed authority, that the reaſon why he 
changed, was as follows : That day in 


which the Earl of Hume deſigned 


to move for a ſupply, his grace call- 
ed a council, and acquainted them of 
it, with which all agreeing, they ad- 
journed, with a deſign to proſecute 
it ; a few minutes thereafter the Duke 
of Argyle, Marquis of Annandale, 
and Earl of Marchmont, came to 
wait upon his grace, and withdraw- 
ing privately with him, one of them 


told him, the other two, and himſelf, 


had 
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had that morning met with a conſide- 
rable number of parliament-men, where 
it was reſolved to move for an act ra- 
tifying the revolution, and another the 
preſhyterian government, and preſs to 
have them, preferred to the act of ſupply, 
which they were certain to carry ; but 
firſt thought it fit to acquaint his grace 
with the deſign, and aſk his , concur- 
rence. This his grace the commiſſi- 
oner begged them to forbear, becauſe 
now he had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a ſupply to her majeſty, and if 
flipped at this time (as did happen) 
never again; and promiſed if this 
were over, to go into whatever the 
propoſed ; but ſtill the others refuſed 
to comply, being rather willing that 
there ſhould be no ſupply. granted at 
all, than that it ſhould proceed from 
the cavaliers; and thus they left the 
commiſſioner in a peck of troubles : 
Immediately he acquainted Sir James 
Murray, of Philiphaugh, with what had 
paſſed, (who was, by very far, the 
moſt ſufficient and beſt man he truſt- 
ed and adviſed with) and was anſwer- 
ed by him, He well deſerved it; for 
notwithſtanding his own experience, 
and 
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and his. remonſtrance to the contrary, 
he would have. dealings with ſuch a 
pack, and that this days work would 
create ſuch difficulties, that he ſhould 
not extricate. himſelf out of them were 
he to live an hundred years, - which 
truly came to paſs. The commiſſion- 
er, you may be ſure, was much con- 
founded, he durſt not, venture to puſh 
the act of ſupply, knowing the Duke 
of Hamilton, and his. party, would: join 
8 of Argyle and his, and ſo 
it would be rejected: So all that 
came of it was, The Earl of Hume 
made the motion, and it was order- 
ed to lie upon the table: On the 
other hand, he foreſaw what Sir James 
Murray, of Philiphaugh, intimated to 
him, That if he joined and ſupport- 
ed the Duke of Argyle in his deſigns, 
the cavaliers would leave him, and 
ſo his intereſt be much diminiſhed, 
and he be obliged to truckle and de- 
pend upon the Duke of Argyle, Mar- 
quis Annandale, and ſuch others. 


Whilſt he was thus muſing, and 
_ perplexed, the Duke of Annandale, 
. (who 
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(who had more intereſt with him 
than any other perſon) ſoon return- 
ed, and being privately alone with 
him, did fo effectually repreſent the 
improbability of his ſucceeding by theſe 
methods he was then upon, fince it 

was certain the Duke of Hamilton 
had, notwithſtanding what had hap- 
pened of late, more intereſt with the 
cavaliers than any other, and that as 
oon as they gained their point, a 
correſpondence would ſoon again be 
commenced betwixt them, and he be- 
come the chief ruler of the roaſt: 
Theſe, I fay, and ſuch repreſentati- 
ons, joined to the terror he was in, 
of the Duke of Argyle and the Mar- 
quis of Annandale's leaving him, ſo 
powerfully wrought upon him, that he 
reſolved to deſert the cavatiers. This 
matter of fact I have from fo 


hands, I dare aſcertain the truth of 
it. 


Having made ſo much mention of 
the Duke of Argyle, it will not be im- 


proper to give a more particular ac- 
count of him. 


Archibald 


I 
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.. Archibald, Earl, afterwards Duke 


of Argyle, in outward appearance was 
a good-natured, civil, and modeſt gen- 


tleman, but his actions were quite 


otherwiſe, being capable of the worſt 
things to promote his intereſt, and al- 
together addicted to a lewd profligate 
life: He was not cut out for buſi- 
neſs, only applying himſelf to it in fo 
far as it tended to ſecure his court 
intereſt and politicks, from whence he 
got great ſums of money to laviſh 
away upon his pleaſures; but when 
he ſet himſelf to it, no man was 
more capable, or could more quickly, 
and with greater ſolidity and judg- 


ment, diſpatch it than himſelf; fo 


that for want of application, a great 
man was loſt. He was always an ene- 
my to. the loyal intereſt, and came 
over with the Prince of Orange to 
England, though King James had been 
kind to him, and given him hopes of 
being reſtored to his eſtate, which 
ſtood at that time under a ſentence 
of forfeiture ; but hat other could 
be expected from a man that (to 
curry favour with King James) had 


renounced- his religion, and turned pa- 


pſt ? 
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pi? Notwithſtanding which, and his 


conſtant. vicious life and converſation, 
he was the- darling of the preſbyteri- 
ans, being deſcended from, and- the 
repreſentative of a family that ſuffered 
for the cauſe, (as they termed it) and 
of great power in the country, and 
himſelf ſo involved in treaſon and re- 
bellion, that they were confident he 
would never venture to leave them; 
and thus they ſupported one another, 
and he made a great figure. 


But to return: When the Duke of 
Rueenſberry was brought over to en- 
ter into meaſures oppoſite to thoſe of 
the cavaliers, he reſolved, the better 
to carry on his deſigns, to diſſemble 
as much as poſſible with them, but 
this did avail him very little; for no 
ſooner did they perceive ſome of his 
friends and dependents, ſuch as Vil- 
liam Alves, and others, (who were 
known to be conſtant frequenters of 
the epiſcopal meeting-houſes) appear 
againſt an act of Yo/eration, preſented 
by the Earl of Strathmore, and in — 
al 
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Half of the abovementioned act pre- 


ſented by the Duke of Argyle, rati- 
fying the late revolution, and all that 
followed thereupon : And the other a& 
preſented by the Earl of Marchmont, 
for ſecuring the preſbyterian govern- 
ment; I ſay, no ſooner did the Duke 


of Yueenſberry's friends behave after 


this manner, but immediately all that 
ever ſuſpected the integrity of one who 
had been ſo much concerned againſt 
King James, and his family, as his 
grace was, did conclude they were 
betrayed, and declared this their opi- 
nion in a meeting of the cavaliers; 
upon which it was reſolved, to ſend 
ſome of their number, v:z. the Earls 
of Hume and Strathmore, George Lock- 
hart of Cornwath, and James Ogelvy, 
of Boyn, to repreſent unto him, how 
much they were ſurprized to find his 


friends behave after fuch a manner, 


that they hoped his grace would 
remember his vows and promiſes, 
and how they had ſerved the queen: 
The matter of fact would not deny 
for him; ſo he excuſed it, as ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſe ſuch of the Mi- 


niſtry 
* 
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niſtry as were ſo inclined, left other- 
wiſe the queen's affairs ſhould ſuffer 
prejudice ; and then he renewed his 
former promiſes, and ſwore heartily to 
them. To which they replied, they 
believed this would not ſatisfy thoſe : 
who had ſent them there; and that 
his grace, nor the queen could not 
blame them to look to themſelves, 
ſince it was plain he was embarked 
with a party, and entered into mea- 
ſures quite contrary to the capitula- 
tion made and agreed to between 
him and them: And ſo they with- 
drew; and having made a report to 
their conſtituents, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved not to enter into any con- 
cert with the court, or any other 
party, but to ſtand by themſelves 
firm to one another, and jointly go 
into ſuch meaſures, as, when pro- 
poſed by any party, ſhould be by the 
plurality of themſelves eſteemed for 
the intereſt of their country; and 
this they all engaged to upon ho- 
nour, and it cannot be ſaid, bat they 
faithfully performed the fame, during 
that has ſeſſion: And, to the beſt 
of my memory, all this happened 
within three or four days after the 
cavaliers had ſo ſignally preſerved the 


court, 


Earls of Bal. 


18 


court, and particularly the Duke of 


Queen ſberry, from the dh they ſo 
much apprehended. 


I muſt do juſtice to all, aud take 


carras and notice, that from this time the 


Dunmore's 


defection. 


which the 1 had yearly; given 


Earls of Balcarras and Dunmore left 
the cavaliers, and continued ever ſince 
firm to the court, and went along 
with all their meaſures; wretches 
of the greateſt ingratitude! they 
owed all they had, and much they 
had ſquandered away, to King Charles 
and King James; till now they 
claimed more merit than others, el- 
pecially the firſt, who had been 
ſome time, ſince the revolution, in 
France (where he had, nevertheleſs, 
acted but a bad part) and, not 
many years ago, obtained liberty to 


come home, he had ſome pretence 


for what he did, having a numer- 
ous family, and little ſo ſubſiſt them 
on, but what the court beſtowed, 
though that ſhould never have weighed 
with him, who lay under ſuch obliga- 
tions to King James: But the other is 
inexcuſable, having above five hun- 
dred pounds a year of his own, and 
yet fold i his honour for a preſent 


his 


1 1 
his lady fince. the late revolution: But 
the truth of the matter lies here, 
they had no further ambition; than 
how ta. get as much money as to 
make, themſelves drunk once or twice 
a day, ſo no party was much a gainer 
or loſer, by having or wanting ſuch 
a couple. | | a CF? ; | N 


what the parli cen, a do- 
ing: The firſt material affair they Proceedings 


% preſent owned and fettled within 

this kingdom, in its preſbyterian go- 

«© wvernment and diſcipline, as being 

* agreeable to the word of God, 

(this was more than they pretend- 

ed, at the time of the revolution, 

* as I wrote before) and the only 

« church of Chriſt within this king- 

dom.“ There were many in parlia- Debate there- 
dba F ment up. 


cc 


Approved. 


The reflecti- 
ons thereup- 
BR, 


— — 


ment argued againſt this act, and 
none with more mettle than fir David 
Cunninghame of Milncraig, urging, that 
it was uncharitable to affirm, that none 
were of the church of Chriſt except 


preſbyterians. To which the Marquis 


of Lothian's zeal made this reply, that 


the clauſe was right, ſince he was ſure 


the pre/byterian government was the beſt 
part of the chriſtian religion; which 
ſet all the houſe in a merry temper. 
The act however paſſed; but it was 
evident the preſbyterian party was not 
ſo conſiderable as imagined ; and that 
if the Queen had been as epr/copal in 
Scotland, as in England, ſhe might ea- 
ſily have overturned preſbytery; for at 
this time the houſe conſiſted of about 


two hundred and forty members, thir- 


ty whereof voted againſt that part of 
the act ratifying preſbytery, and eighty 
two were non liquets (which laſt were 
all epiſcopals, but choſe to be filent, 
becauſe there was no formed deſign 
againſt preſbytery at that time,) or to 
pleaſe the court: So that there was 
not properly ſpeaking, a plurality of 
above fixteen voices, or thereby for 
the act; amongſt which, ſeveral ſuch 
as Duke Hamilton, Earl of 9 

an 


Rm wo” 
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and many others, were no ways pre/- 
byterians. Now had the Queen de- 
ſigned to introduce epiſcopacy, it is ob- 
vious, it would have been no hard 
taſk to have done it. 


When this was over, the act for An ad for 
toleration read, 


and let fall. 


= foleration to the epiſcopal clergy was 
read; but thoſe who were the greateſt 


promoters of it, agreed not to infiſt 
upon it, leaſt thereby many well mean- 
ing perſons that oppoſed the court, 
and ſtood for the intereſt of the coun- 
try, might have taken offence ; and 
therefore they delayed it until a more 


proper occaſion. But I muſt take Strange repre- 


{ſentation from 
the general 


commiſſion of the kirk, ſigned by Mr. aſſembly. 


notice, that a repreſentation from the 


George Meldrum a gainſt the - foleration, 
was likewiſe read, wherein was this 
extraordinary and unchtiſtian expreſſi- 
an. «« That they were perſuaded, to 
* enact a foleration, for theſe of that 
„% way, (conſidering the preſent caſe 
* and circumſtances of the church and 
** nation) would be to eſtabliſh ini- 
% quity by a law, and bring on the 
promoters thereof, and their fami- 
lies, the dreadful guilt and pernici- 
E 2 £© ous 


«c 
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* ous effects that may thereupon en- 
«« ſue, | | 


Next the parliament. - proceeded to 
conſider the Duke of Argyle's act, ap- 
proving, ratifying, and confirming, per- 
petually, an act of parliament. declar- 
ing it high treaſon to diſown, quar-. 
rel, or impugn the dignity or autho- 
rity of the ſaid parliament ; and fur- 
ther ſtatuting and declaring, that it 
ſhould be high treaſon, in any of the 


ſubjects in this kingdom, to quarrel, 


or endeavour by writing malicious, 
and. adviſed ſpeaking, or open act or 
deed to alter, or innovate the. claim 
of right, or any article thereof. The 
laſt clauſe of this act was particularly 
impugned; and it was alleged, that 
the import of ſuch a general peremp- 
tory clauſe would be of dangerous 
conſequence, ſince theſe words, endea- 
vour by writing, Cc. might intrap in- 
nocent people in their. common con- 
verſation, (which was a grievance not 


long ago) that it bound up the wiſ- 


dom of the nation, from making ſuch 
alterations and reformations as the 


thould judge neceſſary, for the ſtate of 
| the 
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the kingdom in ſucceeding ages: And 


James More, of Stenneywood, defired 
to know, if this act paſſed in theſe 


terms, in caſe the ſhire of Aberdeen, 


which he repreſented, and every body 
knew was generally of the epy/copal 
perſuaſion, ſhould - addreſs the ſove- 
reign or parliament, (which, in the 
claim of right, is aſſerted to be the 
privilege d every ſubject) for a rec- 
tification of the preſent ſettlement of 
the 3 church government, 
whether or not ſuch an addreſs did 
import treaſon? To whom Sir William 
Hamilton, of Whitlaw, replied, that this 
act did not preclude addrefling for a 
toleration ; but he was of opinion, if it 
were once made a law, that perſon 


was guilty of treaſon that owned he 


thought the 8 a wrong eſta- 
bliſhment, and the epiſcopacy ought to be 
reſtored. This occaſioned a long and 
hot, debate, wherein the dangers that 


would ariſe both to the government 


and ſubje& were fully laid open; but 
being put to the vote, the act was 


againſt it, and many non liquets (upon 
the ſame account as in the former act 
ratifying preſbytery many of the coun- 
try party, that were preſbyterians, A 
a 


: b Approved. 
approved, there being ſixty members | 
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all the miniſtry and their dependance 
going into it, except the Duke of 
Athole, the juſtice clerk, and ſome of 
the commiſſioners, and Viſcount of 
Tarbot's friends, which four began at 
this time to break with the court, 
and join in a particular correſpondence 
with the cavaliers. | 


Whilſt the ro//s were calling upon 
this. queſtion, there fell the greateſt 
rain that was ever ſeen come from 
the heavens, which made ſuch a noiſe 
upon the roof of the parliament-houſe, 
(which was covered with lead) that no 
voice could be heard, and the clerks 
were obliged to ſtop; whereupon, as 
ſoon as it ceaſed, Sir David Cunmg- 
hame, of Milncraig, took the occafion 
to tell the houſe, It was apparent that 
the heavens declared againſt therr pro- 
cedure : And thoſe who were inclined 
to take notice of ſuch things, drew 
ſeveral concluſions and preſages from 
it, ſuitable, for the moſt part, to their 
own inclinations. Though this be but 
a trifle, I inclined not to paſs it al- 
together by. 


l Then 
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Then the parliament proceeded to The para- 
frame and finiſh ſuch acts as tended my ways wag 
to ſecure their liberties and freedom liberty bg 
from the oppreſſion they ſuſtained freedom of 
through the influence of Eng/j/Þt mini- e nation. 
ſters over Scots counſels and affairs, 
in which a long time was ſpent, ma- 
ny bold ſpeeches, and excellent over- Which cauſes 
tures being made, the court ſtrenu- great heats. 
ouſly oppoſing them all; and the ca- 
valiers, and country party, as ſtrenu- 
ouſly infiſting, at laſt prevailed, and 
carried in parliament theſe two valua- 
ble acts; fit, an act anent peace © 
and war; declaring, among other | 
things, that after her majeſty's death, Approves act 
and failing heirs of her body, no per- 27-2? 


: b and war. 
ſon, at the ſame time king or queen 


of Scotland, and Englaxd, ſhall have 
the ſole power of making war with 
any prince, ſtate, or potentate whatſo- 
ever, without conſent of parliament ; 
which was abſolutely neceſſary, con- 
ſidering how much the nation has 
loſt, by being brought into all Eng- 
land's wars. And, ſecondly, that ex- 
cellent and wiſely contrived act of ſe- And ad ;. 
curity, which has ſince made ſuch acuriy. 
noiſe in Britain, and from the admi- 
rable clauſes it contains, juſtly merits 

. 
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the title it bears; an act which in all 
probability, would have made this na- 
tion happy, had all thoſe who were 
concerned, and aſſiſted to frame and 
advance it, continued to act by the 
maxims and motives whereupon this 
act was founded, and not baſely chang - 
ed both principles and parties; but be- 

ing very long, and to be found in the 
printed acts of parliament, I ſhun in- 
ſerting it here. e 


All efforts were in vain to obtain 
the royal aſſent to this act, though 
the other (in hopes thereby to have 
obtained a ſubſidy for the army) was 
paſſed into a la x7 > a 


It is needleſs, and would be endlefs 
to repeat, ſuppoſe I could, the diſcour- 
ſes that were made pro and con, whilft 
the parliament was upon overtures to 
fecure their liberties, and redeem the 
nation from the - oppreſſion it groaned 

The parlia- under: it is ſufficient to ſay, that the 
ment in great Court oppoſed every thing that could 
heats, be propoſed for that end, and, in 
return were ſo baffled in all their 

ſchemes and deſigns, that on the 

Son fifth 


"IT 


fiftli of December, when a motion was 

made for granting a firſt reading to 

the act for a ſupply, the parliament _ 

flew in the face of it, ſome demand- The cavaliers 
ing the royal aſſent to the act of ſe- ud mo 
curity, ofhers aſking, if the parliament ah. a 
met for nothing elſe than to drain the 

nation of money, to ſupport thoſe that 

were betraying and enſlaving it? and 

after many hours warm debates on all 

ſides, a vote was ſtated, whether to 
proceed to overtures for liberty, or a 
ſubſidy? and the houſe being -crowd- 

ed with a vaſt number of people, 
nothing, for near two hours, could 

be heard but voices of members, and 

others, (it being late and candles 
lighted) requiring liberty, _ no ſub- 

fray. 


The throne being confounded with 
tuis vigorous appearance in behalf of 
the country, was at a ſtand, and knew 
not what hand to turn to: and the 
Earl of Roxburgh declared, if there 
was no other way of obtaining ſo 
natural and undeniable a privilege 
of the houſe, as a vote, they would 
demand it with their {words in their 


hands. 
Whether 


. | 
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Whether the commiſſioner had got 
information, that the houſe would 
that day ſtand ſtifly to what they 
propoſed to be done for the country, 
I know not, but certain it is, the 
foot- guards were ordered to be in 
readineſs, and ſeveral days before this, 
a guard was ſet every night upon the 
nether-bow-port : and Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Ramſay was heard to ſay in his 
cups, That ways would be found to 
make the parliament calm enough. How- 
ever, the commiſſioner perceiving he 
would be torn in pieces, if he with- 
ſtood the formidable oppoſition he faw 
againſt him, ordered the- chancellor 
to acquaint the houſe, that it was 
yielded the act for a ſubſidy ſhould 
continue to lie upon the table; and 
that the houſe ſhould next day, 
proceed upon overtures for liberty, 
which put a period to that day's 
* But when the next day 
came, inſtead of performing his pro- 
miſe, the firſt thing he did in the 
houſe, was to call for ſuch acts, as 
he was impowered to paſs into laws, 
and having given them the royal 

1 aſſent 


2 
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aſſent, immediately made the follow- 
ing ſpeech : 


cc 


cc 


cc 


«© WE have now paſled ſeveral 2 _ 
good acts for liberty and trade, 


which, I hope, will be accepta- 
ble to all her majeſty's good ſub- 


« jets:, I wiſh you had alſo given 
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the ſupplies neceſſary for the main- 
taining her majeſty's forces, and pre- 
ſerving the peace and ſafety of the 
kingdom: But fince, I hope, this 
may yet be done in due time, 
and befides ſome queſtions and dif- 
faculties are fallen in, which, in all 
probability, you can have no time 
to determine, and, withall, it is fit 
her majeſty ſhould have ſome time 
to confider on ſuch things as are 
laid before her, and that we may 


know ther mind therein more per- 


fectly, a ſhort receſs ſeems at pre- 
* ſent to be neceſſary, and that this 


parliament be adjourned for ſome 
time. And therefore I have order- 
ed my lord chancellor. to adjourn 
this parliament to the twelfth of 


October next. 


Which 


k 


—— — 2 


3 
The parlia= Which he accordingly did. 


ment adjourn- 
ed. 


— 


But before we leave this parlia- 
ment, to conſider what were the con- 
ſequences of it, we muſt remember, 
that the Earl of Marchmont having 
The reception one day preſented an act for ſettling 
ot an act of the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Han- 
abjuration. cer, it was treated with ſuch con- 
tempt, that ſome propoſed it might 
be burnt, and others, that he might 
be ſent to the caſtle, and was at laſt 
thrown out of the houfe by a plura- 
lity of fifty ſeven voices; ſuch then 
was the temper of the nation, that, if 
duly improved, might have done great 
things, Neither muſt I omit the op- 
poſition made to the act, allowing the 
importation of wines, which was car- 
ried by the aſſiſtance the court got 
from the trading boroughs, and brought 
in a great deal of money to the cuf- 
- toms. | 


RefleQions And thus I have gone through this 
on the parlia- ſeſſion of parliament, which did more 
for redreſſing the grievances, and. reſ- 
toring the liberties of this nation, 


* 


ment. 
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than all the parliaments ſince the 
1660 year of God: And it cannot 
be thought ſtrange, that Scots-men's 
blood did boil to ſee the Englii (our 
inveterate enemies) have ſuch influ- 
ence over all our affairs, that the 
royal aflent | ſhould be granted or re- 
fuſed to the laws the parliament 
made, as they thought proper; and, 
in ſhort, every thing concerning Scots 


affairs determined by them, with re- 


gard only to the intereſt of England ; 
to ſee bribing. and ' bullying: of mem- 
bers, unſeaſonable adjournments, and 
innumerable other ungentlemanny me- 
thods made uſe of, to ſeduce and de- 
bauch people from the fidelity they 


owed. to that which - ought to be dear- 


eſt to them, I mean the intereſt, wel- 
fare, and liberty of their country and 
fellow - ſubjects, by whom they were 
entruſted in that office. Theſe con- 
ſiderations, I ſay, enraged and embol- 
dened a great number of members to 
{ſuch a degree, that many ſtrange and 
unprecedented ſpeeches were made, 
inveighing againſt, and expoſing the 
government, eſpecially by that worthy 

and 
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and never to be enough praiſed, pa- 
triot Andrew Fletcher, of Salton. 


After the parliament was adjourn- 
ed, the Queen was pleaſed to confer 
ſeveral titles of honour on ſuch as 
had ſerved her. The- Marquis of 
Douglas (though a child) and the 
Marquis of Athole were made dukes ; 
the Viſcount of Stairs, Viſcount of 
Roſeberry, Viſcount of Tarbat, Lord 
Boyle, TFames Stuart of Bute, and 
Charles Hope, of Hopeton, were cre- 
ated Earls of Stairs, Roſeberry, Cro- 
marty, Glaſgow, Bute, and Hopeton, 
and John Craufurd of Kilbirnee, and 
Sir James Primroſe of Carrington, Viſ- 
counts of Garnock, and . Primroſe. 
Having made mention of the Duke of 
Atliole, the Earl of Cromarty, and Mr. 
Fletcher of Salton; it will not not be 
much \out of the way, to give a par- 
ticular character of them, before I go 
any further. | 


Fohn firſt Marquis, then Duke of 
Atlle, made no great figure in the 
firſt part of his life: And the firſt 


mention 
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mention I find of him was his con- 
vening as many of his friends, fol- 
lowers, and vaſſals as be could, to 
oppole my Lord Dundee, but that 
being a work contrary to their grain, 
few joined with, or would be aſſiſt- 
ant to him, ſo his grace ſoon quit- 
ted the field. In the year 1699, he 
was made one of King William's ſe- 
cretaries . of ſtate; and thereafter his 
commiſſioner to a parhament, and was 
all that time a moſt zealous pre ſby- 
ferian, and ſo great an admirer of his 
maſter King William, that he mimick- 
ed him in many of his geſtures : Be- 
ing diſobliged, that Sir Hugh Dalrym- 
ple was made preſident of the ſeſſion, 
and not Sir William Hamilton of Whit- 
law, whom he had recommended, and 
finding his colleague the Earl of Sea- 
field had much more | intereſt both 
with King William, and his favourite 
the Earl of Portland than himſelf, 
and that he would not be long in 
that poſt, without he depended on 
the Earl of Seafield, he reſigned his 
office and would ſerve no longer, and 
returning to Scotland, he joined with 
the country party, and continued a 
leading man therein, until after Queen 

| | Aune, s 
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04 
Anne's acceſſion to the throne, that 
he was created lord privy ſeal: In 
the parliament 1703, he trimmed be- 
twixt court and cavaliers, and it is 
probable would have continued ſo, had 


not the Duke of Queenſberry trumped + 
up the plot upon him, which did ſo 


exaſperate him againſt the court, that 


he joined entirely with the cavaliers, 
and from being a friend to the revo- 
lution, and an admirer of King William, 
he became, all of a ſudden, a violent 


Jacobite, and took all methods to gain 


the favour and confidence of the cava- 
tiers, which in ſome meaſure he ob- 
tained, particularly in the ſhires of 
Fife, Angus, Perth, and other nor- 
thern parts, and - thereupon affected 
extremely to be the head of that 
party, and out-rival the Duke of Ha- 
milton ; yet notwithſtanding this his 
profeſſion in ſtate matters, he ſtill 
courted and preſerved his intereſt with 
the pre/byterian miniſters, profeſſing al- 
ways to be firm to their kirk govern- 
ment, hearing them in the churches, 
and patronizing them much more than 
thoſe of the epr/copal perſuaſion, which 
induced many to doubt the fincerity of 
his profeſſions in other points, and be- 
lieve he was honeſt and loyal, becauſe 


he 
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he had no occaſion of being other- 
wiſe: But for my own part, I had 
an opportunity to know, that he was 
very frank, and chearful to enter in- 
to any, though the moſt deſperate 
meaſures in the years 1706, and 1707, 
to obſtruct the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, 
and eſpecially the union ; becauſe, per- 
haps, he had but a ſmall eſtate, and 


4 


could not expect to make ſo great an 
appearance after the union, as if the 
kingdom of Scotland remained: But 
be the reaſons what they will, cer- 
tain it is, he would have gone to 
the field rather than that it ſhould have 
paſſed, and others been as forward as 
himſelf. He was of great ſignifican- 
cy to any party, eſpecially the cava- 
liers, becauſe he had a mighty power, 
and when upon a loyal bottom could 
raiſe Gooo of the beſt men in the 
kingdom, well armed, and ready to 
facrifice all they had for the king's 
ſervice. He was endowed with good 
natural parts, though by reaſon of 
his proud, imperious, haughty, paſ- 
ſionate temper, he was no ways ca- 
pable to be the leading man of a 
party, which he aimed at. After he 
betook himſelf to the cavaliers, he 
| ES much 
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much affected popularity, but it was 
ſtill attended with ſuch an unpleaſant 
air; his kindeſt addreſſes were never 
taking: He was ſelfiſh to a great 
degree; and his vanity and ambition 
| extended ſo far, that he could not ſuf- 
| fer an equal, and did therefore thwart 


the Duke of Hamilton's meaſures.— 
He was reputed very brave, but hot, 
and headſtrong ; and though no ſcho- 
lar nor orator, yet expreſſed his mind 
very handſomely on publick occaſi- 
ons. 


Ezrl of Cro- The /atyrift, in his lampoon, ſpeak- 
marty's cha-1ng of George Viſcount of Talbot, ſince 
— Earl of Cromarty, uſes theſe words, 


Some do compare him to an eel, 
Should mortal man be made of ſteel. 


And certainly this character ſuited 

him exactly; for never was there a 

| more fickle, unſteady man in the 
| world: He had ſworn all the contra- 
dictory oaths, and complied with all | 
the oppoſite governments that had been 
on foot fince the year 1648, was an 
humble 
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humble ſervant to them all, until he 
got what he aimed at, though often he 
did not know what that was: He was 
full of projects, and never rejected one, 
provided it was new. Since the re- 
volution (though he had a large ſhare 
in carrying it on) he pretended to 
favour the royal family, and epiſcopar 
clergy : Yet he never did one action 
in favour of any of them ; excepting 
that when he was ſecretary to- queen 
ANNE, he procured an act of in- 
demnity, and a letter from her, re- 
commending the epiſcopal clergy to the 
privy council's protection: But whe- 
ther this proceeded from a deſire and 
deſign of ſerving them, or ſome poli- 
tical views, is eaſy to determine, when 
we conſider, that no ſooner did queen 
ANNE, deſert the tory party, and 
maxims, but his lordſhip turned as 
great a whis as the beſt of them, 
Joined with Toeedale's party to ad- 
vance the Hanoveriam ſucceſſion, in the 
parliament 1704, and was, at laſt, a 


zealous ſtickler, and writer in favour 


of the union. He was certainly a 
good natured gentleman, maſter of an 


extraordinary gift of pleaſing, and 


diverting converſation, and well ac- 
F 2 compliſhed 


Fletcher of 
Salton's cha- 
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compliſhed in all kinds of learning; 
but, withal, ſo extremely magotty and 
unſettled, that he was never to 
much relied upon, or valued: Vet he 
made a great intereſt in the parlia- 
ment with many of the northern 
members. Though his brother Mr. 
Roderick Mackenzy, of Preſtonhall,- was 
not altogether ſo chymerical as his 
lordſhip, yet in their politicks they 
ſeldom differed ; but he ſtill pretended 
a greater zeal for the ſervice of the 
royal family than his lordſhip did, 
though both proved alike faithful at 
the latter end. 


Andrew Fletcher, of Salton, in the 
firſt part of his life, did improve 
himſelf to a great degree by read- 
ing and travelling; he was always a 
great admirer of both ancient and 
modern republicks, and therefore the 
more diſpleaſed at fome ſteps which 
he thought wrong in King Charles 
the ſecond's reign, whereby he drew 
upon himſelf the enmity of the mi- 
niſters of that government, to avoid 
the evil conſequences of which, he 
went abroad; during which time, his 
enemies malice ſtill continuing, he 

was 
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was upon flizht frivolous pretences, 
ſummoned, to appear before the privy 
council, and their deſigns to ruin 


him being too apparent, he was ſo 


_ enraged, that he concurred, and came 
over with the Duke of Monmouth, 
when he invaded England; upon 
which he was forfeited. Thereafter 
he game over with the prince of 
Orange; but that. prince was not 
many months in England, till he 
ſaw his deſigns, and left him, and 
ever thereafter hated and appeared as 
much againſt him, as any in the 
Kingdom. Being elected a parliament 


man, in the Year 1703, he ſhewed 


a fincere aud honeſt inclination to- 
wards the honour and - intereſt of 
his Country. The thoughts of En- 
gland's domineering over Scotland, was 
what his generous ſoul could not 
away with. The indignities and op- 
preſſion Scotland lay under, gauled 
him to the heart. 80 that in his 


learned and elaborated diſcourſes, he 


expoſed them with undaunted cou- 
rage, "and pathetical eloquence. He 
was bleſſed with a ſoul, that hated 
and deſpiſed whatever was mean and 
unbecoming a gentleman, and was ſo 
ſtedfaſt to what he thought . 
| that 
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that no hazard nor advantage, no 
not the univerſal empire, nor the 
old of America, could tempt him to 
yield or deſert it. And I may affirm, 
that in all his life he never once 
purſued a meaſure with the proſpect 
of any by-end to himſelf, no further 
than he judged it for the common 
benefit and advantage of his country. 
He was maſter of the Engliſb, Latin, 
Greek, French, and Italian Languages, 
and well verfed in hiſtory, the civil 
law, and all kinds of learning, and 
as he was univerſally accompliſhed, 
he employed his talents for the good 
of mankind. He was a ſtrict and 
nice obſerver of all the points of 
honour, and his word ſacred, as 
brave as his ſword, and had ſome 
experience in the art of war, having 
in his younger years been ſome time a 
volunteer in both the land and fea ſer- 
vice. In his travels he had ſtudied and 
came to underſtand the reſpective inte- 
reſts of the ſeveral princes and ſtates of 
Europe. In his private converſation 
affable to his friends, (but could 
not endure to converſe with thoſe 
he thought enemies to their coun- 
try) and free of all manner of vice, 


He 
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He had a penetrating, clear and 
lively apprehenſion, but ſo extreme- 
ly wedded to his own opinions, that 
there were few (and thoſe too muſt 
be his beloved friends, and of whom 
he had a good opinion) he could en- 
dure to reaſon againſt him, and did 
for the moſt part ſo cloſely and unal- 
terably adhere to what he advanced 
(which was frequently very ſingular) 
that he would break with his party 
before he would alter the laſt jot of his 
ſcheme and maxims; and therefore it 
was impoſſible for any ſet of men, that 
did not give up. themſelves to be abſo- 
lutely directed by him, to pleaſe him, 
ſoas to carry him along in all points. 
And thence it came to paſs, that he 
often in parliament ſtuck cloſe to the 
country party, and was their Cicero. 
He was, no doubt, an enemy to all 
Monarchial Governments, at leaſt 
thought they wanted to be much 
reformed; but I do very well be- 
lie ve, his averſion to the Engliſb and 
the union was ſo great, in revenge 
to them, he would have fided with the 
Royal Family; but as that was a 
ſubject not fit to be entered upon 
with him, this is only a conjecture 
| from 


7 | 
from ſome innuendos I have heard 
him make, but fo far is certain, he 
liked, commended, and converſed with 
high-flymg tories more than any other 
ſet of men, acknowledging them to be 
the beſt country men, and of moſt ho- 
nour, integrity, and ingenuity. To 
ſum up all, he was a learned, gallant, 
honeſt, and every other way well ac- 
compliſhed. gentleman, and if ever a 
man propoſes to ſerve and merit well 
of his country, let him place his cou- 
rage, zeal, and conſtancy as a pattern 
before him, and think himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently applauded and rewarded, if he 
obtained the character of being hike 
Andrew Fletcher, of Salton. 


Friendſhip Let us now return back again, and 
betwixt the acquaint you, that after the parliament 
„ was adjourned, mutual engagements 
of Segßeldand Of fidelity and ſincerity to ſtand firm 
— 1 to one another, were renewed betwixt 
aral, the cavalicrs on the one part, and the 
Duke of Athole, Earl of Seafield, and 

Earl of Cromarty, on the other : and ac- 
cordingly when theſe lords, with 

the Earl of Eglinton, went to London 

x they 
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they were entirely truſted by the cava- 
liers. The courtiers again they made 
as great haſte, and all parties ſtrove 
who ſhould outdo one another in 
paying their reſpect, and ſhewing their 
ſubmiſſion to the good will and pleaſure 
of the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Godolphin; the queen, indeed, for 
faſhion ſake, was ſometimes addreſſed 
to; but ſuch application was made to 
theſe two lords, that it was obvious 
to all the world, how much the Scots 
affairs depended on them. I myſelf, 
out of curioſity, went once to their 
levees, where I ſaw the commiſſioner, 
chancellor, ſecretary, and other great 
men of Scotland, hang on near an 
hour, and when admitted, treated 
with no more civility than one gen- 
tleman pays another's valet de chambre, 
and for which the Scots have none to 
blame but themſelves, for had they 
valued themſelves as they ought to 
have done, and not ſo meanly and 
ſneakingly proſtituted their honour 
and country to the will and pleaſure 
of the Engliſh miniſtry, they would 
never have preſumed to uſurp ſuch a 
dominion over Scotland, as openly and 

avowedly 
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avowedly to conſult upon, and deter- 
mine in Scots affairs. 


After the Scots nobility had wait- 
ed and attended the Engliſʒh᷑ miniſters 
ſome ſix or eight weeks, without 
knowing what was to be done, a 
flying report was ſpread about, as if 
a plot had been diſcovered, wherein 
a certain number of the chief and 
heads of the cavaliers had engaged 
to riſe in arms againſt Queen Anne, 
in favours of the pretended prince 


of Wales, (as they termed the king) 


and this ſtory was propagated to 


blacken thoſe people's endeavours to 


A true ac- 
count of the 
plot. 


liberate their country from the flaver 
and dominion which England uſurped 
over it. h Tu. 


But becauſe the ſham plot was the 
foundation of a mighty ſuper- ſtructure, 
made a great noiſe, and was the handle 
the courtiers laid hold on to ruin the 
cavaliers and country parties, I muſt 
go back a little, and trace it from its 
original, that the deſign and conclu- 
ſions of it may be better underſtood, 
and the whole looked upon with that 
deteſtation and horror by future ages, 

which 
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which all good men had of it at the 
time: and certainly never was there 
a more villainous deſign, and which, 
in all probability, would have had its 
diſmal effect, had not the wiſe pro- 
vidence of God diſcovered and brought 
to light the helliſh contrivance. 


You muſt know then, that after 
the Duke of Queenſberry had, as 
above-narrated, broke his vows. to 
the cavaliers, and ſeen them, when 
Joined to the country, ſo ſtrong and 
zealous a party, there was no hopes 
of being able to ſtand it out againſt ſo 
violent and united a torrent ; he be- 
thought himſelf how to undermine 
their reputations, and ſo diminiſh 
their intereſt with the court, and find 
a pretence to vent his wrath, and ex- 
ecute his malice againſt thoſe that 
thwarted his arbitrary deſigns, and 
knowing, to his certain experience, 
that the poet was very much in the 
right, when he aſſerted, that, 


Plots, true or falſe, are neceſſary things, 
To ſet up commonwealths, and ruin kings. 


did 
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did, with the ſpecial advice and con- 
ſent of his dear friends, the Duke 
of Argyle, the Earls of Stairs and 
Leven, and Mr. Car/tairs, (a rebellious 
preſbyterian preacher, one of her ma- 
jeſty's chaplains) reſolve, one way or 
other, to frame ſuch a plot, as, when 
lodged upon theſe they deſigned it 
againſt, ſhould, in all humane proba- 
bility, be their utter ruin and deſtruc- 
tion. 


From. of They pitched upon one Simon Fra- 
Beaufort em- Ser, of Beaufort, as the tool to car- 
Ployed to ma- ry on this wicked deſign, and be evi- 
nage dence to excuſe ſuch perſons, as they 
directed: this gentleman, ſome three 
or four years before, had been guilty 
of a moſt ſcandalous rape upon the 
perſon of the lady dowager Lov, 
ſiſter to the Duke of Athole, for 
which crime the Lords of Juſticiary 
had condemned him to die: and let- 
ters of fire and ſword were raiſed, and 
a detachment of King Milliam's troops 
ſent againſt him and his adherents, who 
were pretty numerous, betwixt whom, 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened; but find- 
ing the Duke of Argyle, who was 


his great patron, (for no other rea- 
. 
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ſon, that I know of, but becauſe he 
had been guilty of a vile, lewd, and 
deteſtable crime; and likewiſe upon 
the perſon of one of the family of 
Athole, which two houſes bore each 
other a conſtant grudge) I ſay, Fra- 
zer finding Athole was no longer able 
to protect him againſt the force of 
law and juſtice, quitted the kingdom, 
and retired to France; but King James 
having got an account of the .crimes 
he was found guilty of, for which he 
had left his native country, would 
not, during his life, allow him to 
come to the court of St. Ger- 
mains. This perſon being made choice 
of, as well qualified for ſuch a deſign, 
was ſent for from France to England, 
and afterwards brought from thence to 
Scotland, but before he left France, by 
the advice of his friends at home, he 
turned papiſt; and finding a way to 

be introduced to the French king by Turns papiſt. 

the pope's nuncio, he repreſented him- 1 

ſelf as a perſon of great intereſt in Ky” * 
Scotland, and oppreſſed for his zeal 
to the royal family, and that with 
encouragement, and a ſmall aſſiſtance, 
he could contribute to make a great 
diverſion to the Engliſb arms, and 
. much 
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much promote the royal intereſt, and 
for that end, propoſed, that his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty would furniſh 
him with two or three hundred men, 
and a good ſum of money to take 
along with him to Scotland, where he 
would perform wonders: But the 
French king, unwilling to hazard his 
men and money, without a farther 
ſecurity, and more probability than his 
aſſertions, gave him a fair anſwer, 
defiring him to go firſt to Scotland, 
and bring him ſome credentials from 
thoſe perſons, over whom he pre- 
tended ſo much power, which he 
agreed to, and got, for that purpoſe, 


a little money, and, - by the French 


intereſt, ſuch credit at Sf. Germarns, 
as to obtain a commiſſion from King 
James to be a major-general, with a 
ower to raiſe and command forces 
in his behalf, which was the main 
thing he aimed at: But at the ſame 
time, Captain John Murray, brother 
to Mr. Murray of Abercarnie, and 
Captain James Murray, brother to Sir 
David Murray, of Stenhope, were like- 
wiſe under the protection of Queen 
Anne's act of indemnity, ſent over to 
Scotland to be a check upon him, 


and 
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and bring intelligence, how they found 
the tempers of the people, and their 


inclinations towards King TFames.— 

Thus provided, Frazer arrived. in Eng- Comes to 
land; and on the borders of Scotland Scotland. 
was met by the Duke of Argyle, and 

by him conducted to Edinburgh, where Carreſſed and 
he was kept private, and being fully * by 
inſtructed what he was to do, the 
Duke of Queenſberry gave him a paſs 

to ſecure him from being apprehend- 

ed, in obedience to letters of fire and 
{word emitted againſt him: And now 

he goes to the Highlands, introduces 
himſelf into the company of all that 

he knew were well affected to King 
James and his intereſt, there produces * 
his major-general's commſſion, as a in the duft. 
teſtificate of the truſt repoſed in him, ry. 

and promiſing their riſing in arms, 
and ſignifying the ſame, under their 
hands, that the king might know aſ- 
ſuredly, who they were, and what num- 
bers he had to. truſt to, and regulate 
his affairs accordingly ; ſome were ſo 
far ſeduced, as to aſſure him, they 
were ready to ſerve the king though. 
I believe there was none did in the 
terms he demanded, but generally 
there were few, that did not regret 


the 
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the king's repoſing any truſt in a per- 
ſon of ſo bad a character, and fearing 
he would betray them, refuſed to 
treat or come to particulars with him. 
After he had trafficked here and there 
through the Highlands with ſmall ſuc- 
ceſs, when the parliament was ad- 
journed, he went to London, to conſider 
of what further uſe he might be to 
his conſtituents, reſolving (though the 
primum mobile, and his patron the 
Duke of Argyle was now dead) to 
continue in their ſervice, and they 
finding he had made but a ſmall pro- 
greſs, and could not as yet fix any 
thing at the doors of theſe perſons 
againſt whom they levelled, reſolved 
to ſend him again to France, to 
demand letters, and further encou- 
ragement to the Dukes of Hamilton, 
and Atbole, the Earls of Seafield and 
Cromarty, and the cavaliers: and for 
that end, the Duke of Queenſberry 
ay him, and two others with 
im, a paſs from the Earl of Nottmg- 
bam, ſecretary of England, under bor- 
rowed names. If he went upon a good 
deſign, as the Duke of Queen/berry 
afterwards alledged, why needed he 

have 
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have made their perſons and buſineſs 
ſuch a ſecret to the Queen's ſecreta- 
ry, as he muſt know neither? But 
before Frazer reached Paris, and had 
executed his black deſign, it came to 
light in great meaſure; for the famous 
Mr. Ferguſon ſoon diſcovered, and con- 
ſequently defeated the projet, when 
it was as yet but in embryo ; for Fra- 
zer, Whilſt he was in London, having 
addreſſed himſelf to him, and one Mr. 
William Keith, (fon to Sir William 
Keith of and a great de- 
pender on the Duke of Athole) he 
acquainted them with his pretended 
deſign and project for King James, 
and mightily preſſed Keith, that he 
would uſe his endeavours to perſuade 
the Duke of Athole to forgive him, 
and allow him ceſs to his grace, 
ſince he was heartily ſorry for the 
crime he had committed, and was 
promoting ſo good a defign : But Keith 
(though he played the fool, and dipt 
deep enough with him in all other 
points) told him, that was what he 
could not preſume to propoſe, and 
what he knew the Duke of Athole 

G would 
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would never gtant. But Fergus an 
old experienced plotter underitanding 
his character, ſuſpected his integrity; 
and it coming to his knowledge, that 
he was often privately with the Scots 
courtiers, was by them ſupported, and 
had obtained a paſs, as above related, 
ſoon concluded, that there was ſome 
baſe deſign in hand, and thereupon 
The Duke of gave the Duke of Atlole notice of it: 
_—_ 2 And he again having enquired at the 
Ae in Earl of Nottingham, and finding Fer- 
it to the uſon's informations to hold good, and 
— bis ſuſpicions to be well grounded, 
acquaints Queen Anne of the whole 
procedure, accuſing the Duke of Queen/- 
berry in particular, and his other friends 
and partizans, of correſponding with, 
and protecting a perſon out-lawed in 
the kingdom of Scotland, guilty of the 
moiſt horrid crimes, and a trathcker 
with France: Whereupon the Duke 
of Queen ſberry, to vindicate himſelf, 
declared, that Frazer, when he came 
to Scotland, wrote to him, that he 
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could make great diſcoveries for the 

Queen's ſervice; and that upon that 

account he had ſent for him, given 
him 
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him a protection in Scotland, and again 


procured him a paſs in England, with a 
deſign he ſhould go to France, and 
make a clearer diſcovery, which he 
did not doubt he would have per- 
formed, had not the matter come too 
ſoon to light; and, as a convincing 
proof thereof, he produces a letter 


from the Queen mother, directed to 


Lord M. „which he interpret- 
ed, the Lord Murray; (formerly the 


title of Duke of Atlole, before 


his father died) but his grace made 
uſe of ſuch ſolid arguments, and con- 
vincing proofs to ſhew the fallacy of 
that letter, that Queen Anne herſelf 
could not deny, but that ſhe thought 


it not genuine. Now let any impar- 


Reflections 
on the plots. 


tial judge conſider, if it is probable. 


that Frazer, with whom no honeſt 
man in Scotland would converſe, who 


was under ſentence of death, and not 
ſuch a tool as to imagine, that he had 


intereſt to do any thing of moment 
for King James's ſervice, could have 
had the impudence to addreſs the 
French King in ſuch terms as he did, 
and come over to Scotland, unleſs he 
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had been put upon it, and protected 
by ſuch as could ſupport him at 
home. If he propoſed to cheat the 
French King of a little money, why 
came he to Scotland with it, ſince he 
knew he could not fail, in time, to 
be diſcovered, and then could neither 
hope to be protected there, or dare 
to return to France ? Theſe, I fay, and 
many other ſuch ſhrewd preſumptions, 
make it clear, what was the deſign of 
this pretended plot, and, if ſucceſsful, 
how diſmal the conſequences of it 
would have proved, viz. The deſ- 
truction of thoſe who oppoſed the de- 
ſigns of the Scots courtiers and Engliſi 
miniſiry againſt Scotland, how happy it 
was in being rendered abortive, be- 
fore the deſigned conception had come 
to full maturity; and how odious the 
thoughts of ſuch a helliſh conſpiracy, 
and abettors thereof, ought to be in 
the eyes of all good men. I muſt 
likewiſe acquaint you, that David Bai- 
ly having wrote a letter, about the 
ſame time that the pretended plat was 
diſcovered at London, to the Duke of 
Hamilton, then at Edinburgh, intimat- 
Ds ing, 
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ing, that the Duke of Qgeenſberry and 
Marquis of Anandale had been at great 
pains to engage him to go to Lon- 
don with them, and be a concurring 
evidence of ſuch things as he ſhould 
afterwards be informed of againſt the 
Dukes of Hamilton aad Athole, the Earl 
Home, and ſeveral others; which he 
eh, refuſing to do, he thought it 
his duty to make a diſcovery thereof, 
that theſe noble perſons might be on 
their guard, leſt the Duke of Queen/- 
berry ſhould ſtill endeavour, and at laſt 
find out proper perſons to, be his 
accomplices. This information, u 

the back of the pretended plot, made 
a great noiſe. The Duke of Hamilton 
tabled it before the Scots privy coun- 
cil, and deſired their lordſhips would 
take it, and its conſequences, under 
conſideration : Upon which Baily was 
impriſoned and examined: But having 
no proof, beſides his own aſſertions, 
he was ordered to ſtand upon the pil- 
lory, and was baniſhed out of the 
kingdom: The firſt part of which ſen- 
tence was executed, but the other taken 


oft 
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off when the Marquis of Tweedale came 
to the government. 


It is hard to make a judgment of 
this ſtory : If it was true, it is a fur- 
ther proof of the court's deſigns: But 
for my part, (though I am convinced 
the Duke of Quzen/berry was irs 
of it, and did as ill with Frazer 
believe it was all a lie, being hy a 
counter plot, framed by Mr. Baily of 
Ferveſwood, to exaſperate the nation 
againſt the Duke of Queenſberry, Baily 
being his near relation, and Tweedale's 
party appearing moſt earneſt for his 

ing acquitted in council, and at laſt, 
when they came to have power, tak- 
ing off the fentence of baniſhment. 
Let me add to this, Baily was fo, 
ſcandalous a fellow, he would ſcarcely 
have been allowed as an habile wit- 
neſs in any judicatory in Europe, where 
his character was known: But I leave 
the reader as he pleaſes to give credit 
or not to his report, there being ſuf- 
ficient evidence without it to convince 
the world, what a horrid deſign the 
Duke of Queenſberry was upon. 
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While all this was a doing, the P. of e, 


Duke of Queenſberry, to preſerve the meg Per al 
intereſt he had obtained with the 79. Balrarrat, 
ries, and church party in England, had = te 
brought up to London theſe two re- — 4 4 7 
negado's, the Earl of Balcarras, and port him with 
the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, to avouch the Eng 4 
to them his inclinations to ſerve and e 
protect the fories, aud c/lurch party in 


Scotland. 


The archbiſhop was a man of ex- 4rchi/bop of 
traordinary parts and great learning, — 
but extremely proud and haughty to 
all the inferior clergy of his dioceſe, 
and very much deſtitute of thoſe vir- 
tues that ſhould adorn the life and 
converſation of one ſo highly exalted 
in the church: He had a great ma- 
nagement of the government of both 
church and ſtate, before the revolution: 

And after the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, 
he lived privately, indulging that ava- 
ricious worldly temper, which had ſul- 
lied his other qualifications in all the 
capacities and ſtations of his life, and 
which likewiſe moved him to embark 


„ on 
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88 
on this deſign, which, when he left 


Scotland, and even after he came to 
London, he kept as a mighty ſecret, 
pretending to the cavaliers he under- 
took that long journey in the middle 
of winter, ſo dangerous to his grey 
hairs, (his own expreſſions) only to 
ſupplicate Queen Anne to beſtow the 
vacant biſhops rents on the poor ſtary- 
ing epiſcopal clergy. Yet when this 
matter was under the conſideration of 
Queen Anne and her ſervants, his cha- 
ritable zeal did allow him to accept 
of four hundred pounds ſterling per 
annum, out of them, though there re- 
mained but twelve thouſand pounds, 
after his four hundred was deducted, 
(to be divided among his numerous 
needy brethren) that was not appro- 
priated to other uſes: And his lord- 


ſhip was worth twenty thouſand pounds 
of his own. | 


I have already | accounted for the 
Earl of Balcarras, ſo let me proceed 


to tell you, that this noble lord and 


reverend 
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reverend prelate ſerved. the deſign they 
came for moſt religiouſly: And the 
latter had the impudence to aſſure 
Queen Anne, that the Duke of Queen ſ- 
berry was the beſt friend the epiſcopal 
clergy had in Scotland, and would have 
procured them a 7oleration, (which, it 
ſeems, they knew ſhe deſired) had he 
not found they were ſo diſaffected to 
her intereſt, that to ſhew them favour, 
would be to encourage and enable her 
enemies: Adding, with tears in his 
eyes, © She might depend upon the 
«© truth of this information, ſince it 
% came from him, who could be no 
„ gainerz but, on the contrary, was 
* a great loſer by their - being kept 
* under. This laſt part I had in 
half an hour after it was performed, 
from one who had it from Prince 
George, who declared, he and Queen 


Anne were confounded at the ac- 
count, 


During all this, the plot made a great 
noiſe : And accounts of the affair be- 
ing ſoon wafted over to France, Frazer 
was immediately clapt up in the 1 7 
| File; 
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tile : But ſince a plot (though of the 
Duke of Queen/berry's, and his accom- 
plices own compoſure) was pretended 
to be diſcovered; the aſſertion muſt be 
made good : And therefore the Duke 
D. of Queen Of Queenſberry throws himſelf upon 
berry throws the Engliſui whig lords, craving their 
himſelf upon aſſiſtance to bring him off: But find- 
e Engliſh . : 
whige. ing there had been a plot, and laying 
it upon theſe that were his, and con- 
ſequently their enemies: And they, 
according to the laudable practice of 
They protect that party, ever ready to ſupport every 
him. perſon, and every meaſure, that tend- 
ed to advance the good old cauſe, tak- 
ing him and his cauſe into their own 
omnipotent protection, tabled it in the 
The Engi/hb Engliſi parliament, and impriſoned and 
partament's examined ſeveral perſons: And ſundry 
Proto: 5, papers framed for the purpoſe were 
the plot, laid before the houſe, and the conſi- 
deration thereof referred to a com- 
mittee of ſeven lords, who did and 
found what they pleaſed, though ne- 
ver ſo groſs and abſurd. And at laſt 
the houſe of lords came to the fol- 


lowing reſolution : | 


Refolved, 


«c 
ce 
cs 
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cc 
cc 
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«c 
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© Reſolved, That there had been 
a dangerous conſpiracy in Scotland, 


* toward the invading that kingdom 
with a French power, in order to 


ſubvert her majeſty's government, 
and the bringing in the pretended 
Prince of Wales. That it was their 
opinion, nothing had given ſo much 
encouragement to theſe deſigns, as 
the ſucceſſion of the crown of Scot- 
land not being declared in favour 
of the Princeſs Sophia, and her heirs. 
That the Queen ſhould be addreſſ- 
ed to uſe ſuch methods as ſhe 
thought convenient, for having the 
ſucceſſion of the crown of that 
kingdom ſettled after that manner; 
and that being once done, then they 
would do all in their power to 
promote an entire union of the two 


kingdoms. 


But, norwithſtanding the Lords were 


fo clear, there was not one unbiaſſ- 


ed 


perſon, that did not ſee it was 


all trick and villany; and the lords 
themſelves, conſcious thereof, would 
Foe gladly 
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gladly have had ſome. further proofs 
to juſtify their proceedings in the mat- 
ter; and for that purpoſe did proſe- 


David Lind- cute Mr. David Lindſay, (who had 


Condemned 
to die, 


His behavi- 
our at the 


gallows. 


ar arraigned. been in France, but came home to 


Scotland, and, before he went to Eng- 
land, was declared by the privy coun- 
cil to be comprehended within the 
terms of Queen Anne's act of indem- 
nity) and finding he had been in 
France, by virtue of an Engliſi act of 
parliament in King William's time con- 
demned him to die, though he did 
lead he was a native of Scotland, and 
pardoned by her majeſty, as ſovereign 
of that kingdom : Yet, nevertheleſs, ſo 
far did they drive the teſt, and fo 
much did Queen Anne allow herſelf 
to be impoſed upon, that he was car- 
ried to Tyburn, and the rope put 
about his neck, the ſheriff telling 
him, he needed expect no mercy, un- 
leſs he would acknowledge the / crime, 
and diſcover (which was the one thing 
needful) who were concerned in the 
Scots conſpiracy ; thus tempting him 
to ſave himſelf, by charging others 
with what he knew they were inno- 
cent of; but he (to his immortal ho- 

nour 
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nour be it faid) anſwered, he was 
willing to die, rather than ſave his life 
on ſuch terms: Whereupon the ſheriff 
ordered the cart to drive on: But find- 
ing he was reſolved to ſtand it out, in 
behaving as became a good chriſtian, 
and worthy gentleman, produced Queen 
Anne's reprieve, ſuſpending the exe- 
cution: And Lindſay having thus, by 
his heroick behaviour, diſappointed the 
deſigns of thoſe, who hoped, by this 
ſevere method, to force a confeſſion 
(true or falſe, all was one) out of him, 
to juſtify their proceedings, was remit- 
ted cloſe priſoner to Newgate, where he 

remained in a miſerable, ſtarving con- 
dition, for three or four years, and 
was then baniſhed out of Britain, and 
died in Holland for want of neceſſary 
food and raiment. 


Several Scots councils were called, Scots councils 
and met this winter, in Queen Anne's meet at Lon- 
. don. 
preſence in London, where were ſeve- 
ral hot debates, and many propoſals 
were made, as proper methods to be 
followed at this critical juncture, with 


relation 


propoſal by 
the Earl of 
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relation to the management of Scots 
affairs, the moſt remarkable of which 
was that. which came from the Earl 
of Stairs, who (conſidering that this 
procedure of the Engliſi houſe of lords 
would ſo exaſperate the Scotch nati- 
on, and the diſcovery of the defigned 
plot ſo irritate the cavaliers and coun- 
try parties, that it was to no purpoſe 
for the Duke of Queen ſberry, and his 
partizans, to imagine to ſucceed there) 
1 #72] that an Eng//ht army ſhould 
ſent to Scotland, to be maintained 
by England, and remain there till her 
majeſty's deceaſe. And that during 
her life, another ſeſſion of parliament 
ſhould not meet; the firſt would keep 
Scotland in awe, and the ſecond pre- 
vent her being able to redreſs herſelf, 
and aſſert her juſt rights in a legal 
manner: But this was ſo dangerous 
an expedient, the Engli/h miniſters 
did not think it proper, leſt it had 
raiſed ſuch a combuſtion in that king- 
dom, as would not eafily be extin- 
guiſhed. Having made mention of this 
extraordinary propoſal, it will be very 


proper 
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proper to give a particular account of 
its author, | 


John, Earl of Stairs, was the ori- Earl of Stairs 
gine and principal inſtrument, of all bis character. 
the misfortunes that befel either the 
king or kingdom of Scotland. It was 
he that adviſed King James to emit 
a proclamation, remitting the penal 
laws, by virtue of his own abſolute 

wer and authority, and made ſeve- 
ral other ſteps, with a deſign (as he 
ſince bragged) to procure the nation's 
hatred, and prove his ruin: And it 
was he that, underhand, carried on 
the revolution in Scotland: and thus he 
acted the ſame part as the Earl of 
Sunderland did in England : It was he 
that, to ſecure his court intereſt . in 
King Williamss time, contrived, and 
was the author of the barbarous mur- 
der of Glenco, and had a main hand 
in , the plot, juſt now mentioned, to 
cut off the chief of the cavalier and 
country parties: And in this, to whom 
can he be ſo well compared as to 

Cataline, 
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Cataline, it was he that firſt ſuffered, 
I ſhorild rather ſay, taught and encou- 
raged England arbitrarily and avowedly 
to rule over Scots affairs, invade her 


freedom, and ruin her trade. It was 


he that was at the bottom of the uni- 


on, and to him, in a great meaſure, 


it owes its ſucceſs, and ſo he may be 
ſtiled the Judas of his country. As 
he was thus the bane of Scotland in 
general, ſo he and his family were 
the great 6 he of all the particu- 
lar perſons that did not depend upon 
him, and go along with his deſigns, 
and that ſo openly and barefacedly, 


that a cavalier or anti-courtier was not 


to expect common juſtice in the ſeſ- 


ſion, where his brother was preſident, 
whereby he and his family were, at 
the ſame time, the moſt dreaded and 
deteſted of 'any in the kingdom, rul- 
ing over whom, and after what man- 
ner they pleaſed. This family had roſe 
but lately from nothing; and it was 
fo much the ſtranger, that they pre- 
tended, and others ſuffered them to 
uturp ſuch a dominion as extended 

| not 
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not over the cavaliers alone, but even 
fach of the revolution party, as were 
of any other mtereſt-beſide bein; felt 
the heavy effects of it. From this 
fhort abſtract of the Earl's life, it is 
eaſy to gather, that he was falſe and 
cruel], covetous and imperious, alto- 
gether deſtitute of the ſacred ties of 
honour, loyalty, guſtice, and grati- 
tude. And, Jaftly, a man of very 
great parts, elſe he could never. have 
petrated fo much wickedneſs: he 
had, indeed, a piercing judgment, 
a lively imagination, a quick ap- 
prehenfion, a faithful memory, a 
ſolid reflexion, and a particular 
talent of diſſimulation and cunning, 
in their greateſt extents, ſo that 
he was ſeldom or neyer to be ta- 
ken at unawares. He was extremely 
facetious and diverting company in 
common converſation, and, ſetting 
aſide his politics, (to which all 
did yield) good-natured. To theſe 
gel denden was likewiſe added that 
of eloquence, being ſo great a mal- 
ter of it, that he expreſſed himſelf, 
on all — and ſubjects, with 
ſo much life and rhetorick, and 
that likewiſe fo pointedly and co- 
piouſly, that there was none in the 
harliament __— to take up the 
cudgels 
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eudgels with him. Had a judgment 


of his inſide been taken from his 
outſide, he might well enough have 
ue for that of which he was the 
eaſt, Theſe endowments, much im- 
proved by long experience and ap- 


plication in buſineſs may juſtly en- 


title him to be ranked among the 
greateſt, though, at the ſame time, 
likewiſe among the worſt men in 
this age: and what has been faid 
of him, may ſerve for a character of 
his two brothers, Sir Hugh and 
Sir David Dalrymple, yea, the whole 


name: only with this difference, 


that though they were all equally 
willing, yet not equally capable of 
doing ſo much evil as his Lordſhip. 


Having thus given a full account 
of the Earl of Stairs, before I re- 
turn where I left off, I think it 
convenient to fay ſomewhat of fome 
of thoſe perſons who were chiefly 
concerned, and aſſiſting to him in his 
projects, and ſhall, at this occaſion, 
confine myſelf to the Earls of Lou- 
don, Leven, and Glaſzow. 


Hugh, Earl of Loudon, was of all 
the perſons concerned in the Go- 
vern- 
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vernment, without doubt amongſt the 
beſt. He had nothing in his Na- 
ture that was cruel or revengeful, was 
affable, courteous, and juſt, bet wixt 
man and man: and though he purſu- 
ed his on maxims, and deſigns, yet it 
was in a moderate, gentlemanny way. 
Being deſcended of a family, enemies 
to monarchy, and educated after that 
way, and his fortune in bad circum- 
ſtances, he eaſily dropt into the court 
meaſures, and was ſoon taken notice of, 
frrſt made an extraordinary lord of the 
ſeſſion, in which poſt he behaved to 
all men's ſatisfaction, ſtudying to un- 
derſtand the laws and conſtitution of 
the kingdom, and determine according- 
ily. He was endowed with good natu- 
ral parts, and had much improved them 
in his younger years by reading: and 
though he did not much affect to ſhew 
them in public, yet there were few ex- 
ceeded him in contriving and carrying 
on a deſign, having a clear judgment 
and ready apprehenſion, 


David, Earl of Leven, in the begin- Er! of Le- 
ning of his life, was ſo vain and con- 3 
ceited, that he became the jeſt of all- 
ſober men; but as he grew older, he 
overcame chat folly in part, and from 

H 2 the 
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the proudeſt, became the civilleſt man 
alive. He was a man of good parts and 
ſound judgment, but maſter of no kind 
of learning: and though he had once 
the command of a regiment, and was 
at laſt created lieutenant- general, and 
commander in chief of the forces in 
this kingdom; yet his courage was 
much called in queſtion, upon ſundry 
accounts, not neceſſary to be mention- 
ed here. He was born and bred an 
enemy to the royal family, and there- 
fore cheerfully embraced, and ſignifi- 
cantly promoted every thing againſt its 
intereſt. However, he was no ways 
ſevere, but rather very civil to all the 
cavaliers, eſpecially ſuch as were pri- 
ſoners in the caſtle of Edinburgb, when 
he was governor, from whence he gain- 
ed more of their favour than any man 
in the Government. | 


Earl of Glaſs David, Earl of Glaſgow, had no- 
gow's Cha- thing to recommend him, ſave that his 


rater. 


ſirname was the ſame with the Duke 
of Queenſberry's, being upon no account 
to be reckoned a man of more than or- 
dinary ſenſe. He was efteemed proud, 
arrogant, greedy, extremely falſe, and 
a great ſpeaker at random; was ſo ridi- 


culouſly vain, that he affected a great 


deal of reſpect and reverence as his 
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due; and nothing pleaſed him ſo much, 
as to dedicate a book to his lordſhip, 
and he was ſure to take it, and its au- 
thor, into his protection, provided much 
and frequent mention was made in the 
preface, of his illuſtrious and ancient 
family; though he, and all the world, 
knew his parents were, not long ago, 
boatmen; and ſince married to the 
heireſs of Kelburn, a petty little family 
in the ſhire of Air; the repreſenta- 
tives of which, until his father's time, 
never deſigned the laird, but always 
the goodman of Kelburn. However, 
having, by being concerned in farming 
the -public revenues, ſcraped together 
a good eſtate, he wanted not ambition 
to be a man of quality, and concerned 
in the government; both which the 
ducheſs's favour and his own impu- 
dence procured him. Thus we ſee 
what height of ambition and impu- 
dence, without any merit, will bring a 
ian in this world. There was no 
man had ſuch a ſway with the Duke 
of Queenſberry as he; and I look upon 
him as the chief of thoſe evil counſel- 
lors that perſuaded and engaged him to 
follow, at leaſt perſevere, in ſuch per- 
nicious ways. 

| I have 


Duke of 
Athole de- 
mands ſome. 
of his fricnds 
in Scotland, 
to coneur 
with him at 
London. 
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have now been ſo long out of the 
way, I muſt refreſh my reader's me- 
mory with telling him, I left off after 
I had given him an account of the 


methods and propoſals that were under 


conſideration in England, concern» 
ing the management of Scots affairs, 
which indnced the Duke of Athole 
to write to his friends in Scotland, to 
ſend up two or three of their numbers, 
to aſſiſt and ſupport him againſt the tor- 
rent he was unable ſingly to oppoſe. 
Upon this account the Duke of Hamilton 
wrote to, and convened at Edinburgh 
a conſiderable number of the cavalzers 
and country parties; but before they 
came to a general, there were ſeveral 
previous meetings betwixt the Duke 
of Hamilton, on the one fide; and the 


Marquis of Tweedale, Earls of Rothes, 
 Roxburgh, Hadington, Lord Belhaven, 


Baily of Ferveswood, Home of Blackadaer, 
and Haaden of Glenagies, on the other; 
(who, though they were oppoſite to the 
court, were never eſteemed ſtaunch 
fciends to the royal intereſt) and al- 
though there were ſeveral of the cava- 
liers at that time in town, ſuch as the 
Earls of ame and Strathmore, Viſcount 


of 
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Stor mont, Cochran of Kilmanorock, Lock- 
hart of Carnwatb, and ſeveral other 
gentlemen; yet his grace never impart- 
ed the leaſt of his mind to any of them; 
but in conjunction with the other ſet, 
adviſes and reſolves to pitch upon the 
Earls of Rothes and ' Roxburgh, and 
Baily of Ferveſwood ; and accordingly, 
at the general meeting, propoſed theſe 
three to be ſent to London, to nego- 
tiate and manage their affairs in con- 
junction with Athole: the cavalters 
could not well oppoſe theſe perſons 
in their meeting, after they had been 
publickly named; but they did not 
ſtick to tell Duke / Hamilton, they 
were afraid they Could mind their 
private, more than the public concerns, 
which came too truly to paſs. They 
were inſtructed to inform Queen Anne, 


Earls of 


Rothes and 


Roxburgh, 


and Baily of 
Terveſwood, 
ſent commiſ- 


fioners from 
the cavaliers 


and country 


Their in- 


that they were ſent by a very conſide-jundions. 


rable 'numL-r of parhament men, to 
acquaint her majeſty, that being in- 
formed, that there had a great deal of 
pains been taken to perſuade her ma- 
jeſty, that a conſiderable party in this 
kingdom had been conſpiring againſt 
her, (defigning thereby to incenſe her 
majeſty againſt her good ſubjects) and 
that to make this the more feaſible, a 


* 


H 4 plot 


Their be- 


Ha viour. 
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plot was pretended to be diſcovered:;. 
and being likewiſe informed of feveral 
defigns on. foot, and advices given, (par- 
ticulary narrating the abovementioned 
propoſal made by the Earl of Stairs) 
which were inconſiſtent with the laws, 
honour, and welfare of the kingdom; 


they thought it their duty to reprefent 


to her majeſty, the neceſſity of allow- 
ing the. parliament to meet as ſoon as 
poſſible, where this plot might be enqui- 


ed into, and ſuch as were found guilty, 


be puniſhed., and ſuch meaſures taken, 
as would, for. the future, prevent all 
deſigns againſt her majeſty and go- 
vernment, diſcourage all endeavours to- 
create groundleſs jealouſies betwixt her 


majeſty and her good ſubjects, and ſe- 


cure the kingdom from the effects of 
thoſe pernicious projects that were on 
foot, with deſign at one ſtroke to de- 
baſe the honour, and enſlave the free- 
dom, of this her ancient and indepen- 
dent kingdom. And though theſe gen- 


tlemen had afterwards the impudence to 


deny that they received any inſtructions 
at all; yet I am poſitive I heard: them 
read unto, and approved of by their 
meeting, and afterwards I ſaw. them 
delivered unto them, and they promiſed 
to fulfil them: and had they faithfully 
performed it, they had done good fer- 

| vice 
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vice to their country, and. gained a 
great deal of honour to themſelves. 
It is true indeed they did attend the 
queen, and deliver their commiſſion ; 
but they were not long in Landon be- 
fore they were prevailed upon to depend 
as ſneakingly on the Enghſb miniſtry, as 
thoſe againſt whom they had often ex- 
claimed on that very head, and did en- 
gage to ſerve and promote their de- 
figns, againſt the intereft of their coun- 
try, whoſe rights and privileges: they 
had, tilt now pretended to maintain, 


preferable to any other thing, and diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves with a zeal 
therein before others. It is hard to ſay, 
whether they had this project of raiſing 
themſelves, and turning tail to their 
friends, before they left Scotland, or if 
they were prevailed upon after they 
came to London; for my part, I am of 
the laſt opinion ; becauſe I am certain 
my Lord Yefter, (who was conſcious to 
all their private views, and their oracle) 


was againſt the meaſure of ſending up. 


Reflections 
on this affair. 


As to the 
commiſſion - 
ers. 


any to London; next the meafure came 


from the Duke of Atbole, who had no 
other deſign, but that a formidable 
appearance might be made, in oppoſition 
to the ſwarm of courtiers that ap- 
peared this winter at court: and laftly, 
that the chicf, if not the only reafon 


that 


6 F ere. mu rey 


As to the 
Duke of Ha- 


milton's part. 
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that induced the Duke of Hamilion to 


pitch upon theſe three, was to unite 
them, and that party to ſtand fixed by 


him againſt the Duke of Qyeen/berry, his 
inveterate enemy; fo they were not 
the authors of the meaſure ; and were 
but by chance entruſted with the ma- 


nagement of it : but no ſatisfying rea- 
ſon can be alleged, why the Duke of 
Hamilton did altogether neglect adviſing 
with, or ſo much as communicating his 
deſign therein to the cavaliers, and not 
add ſome of their number to the other 
three, in whom he and they might 
have entirely confided. 


As affairs ſtood at this time in Scot- 
land, the Lord Godolphin was fully con- 


vinced, that the Duke of Queen/berry 


would not be able to carry through 
Queen Ann's, or rather England's, de- 
ſigns there; and he lay under a neceſ- 
ſity to endeavour to have the ſucceſſion 
of the houſe of Hanover eſtabliſhed in 
that kingdom; becauſe his enemies in 
England aſſerted, he was an enemy to 
it; and that it might have been done, 
had he not ſecretly oppoſed it. And now 
being reſolved to clear himſelf of that 
imputation, he adviſes how to effectuate 
it to the beſt purpoſe, and refolves to 


draw up with the Earls of Rothes and 
Es RNox- 
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Roxburgh, and, Baily of Jerveſiwood; pro- 

poſing, by thus dividing the Cavaliers 
and counfhy parties, to carry his deſigns 
through. E's 


Earl of ;Rothes had not, that I know _—_ 
of, one good property to recommend _” * 
him, being falſe to a great degree, a 
contemner of honour and engage- 
ments, extremely ambitious, ridiculous, 
vain, and conceited, (though of very 
ordinary parts and accompliſhments) 
extravagantly proud, and ſcandalouſly 
mercenary. No man was more for- 
ward in the country party, nor did any 
profeſs greater regard to the royal fami- 
ly, than his Lordſhip, and that with 
repeated oaths and aſfeverations : but, 
alas! he had neither enough of fenfe 
nor honeſty to reſiſt the firſt temp- 


tation. 


Jobn Earl, afterwards Duke of Rox- Duke of Rox. 
burgh, made his firſt appearance in the _ a 
world to the general ſatisfaction of all 
men. He was a man of good fenſe, 

improved by ſo much reading and 
learning, that, perhaps, he was the 
beſt accompliſhed young man of qua- 
> MWiity in Europe; and had fo charming a 
way of expreſſing his thoughts, that he 
| WW pleaſed even thoſe againſt whom he 
ſpoke : 


——— — 


Baily of Jer- 
veſwood his 
Character. 
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ſpoke : And it was a thouſand pities a 
man ſo capable to do good, ſhould have 
proved the very bane and eut-throat 
of his country, by being extremely falſe 
and diſingenuous, and ſo indifferent of 
the ties of honour, friendſhip; vows, 
and juſtice, that he ſactfiiced them all, 
and the intereſts of his country, to his 
deſigns, v2. rebauce and ambition. 


| George Baily of Terveſwood, was mo- 
roſe, proud, and ſevere ; but of a pro- 
found, ſolid judgment, and, by far, 
the hardeſt headed man of all his party, 
to whom he was a kind dictator. In 
King William's time he had gained a 
great reputation, by ſtanding ſo ſtifly 
hy the intereſt of his country; but be- 


ing of a rebellious race, he never had 


the leaſt thought of ſervirig the royal 


family ; and though he joined with the 


cavaliers and country parties, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Duke of Queenſberry, and the 
court meaſures ; yet he always favour- 
ed the Hanoverian Succeſſion ; and there- 
fore as ſoon as the. court of England in- 
clined to that meaſure, he ſoon left his 
maxims and meaſures, and, being once 


dipped, never fell off, but ſerved them 
to the latter end, 


'The 
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The L. Godolphin knowing, no doubt, 
that theſe gentlemen were fit for his 
buſineſs, employs Fohn/toun (who was 
ſecretary to King WMilliam, and ſo vile 
and execrable a wretch, that he de- 
ſerves not ſo much room here, as to have 
a large character, though indeed he 
was a ſhrewd cunning fellow) to ma- 
nage it with them. And being very 
intimate. with them, and their friends, 
ſoon brought it to a concluſion : they 


engaging for themſelves, the Marquis 


of Tiweedale, and other friends at home, 


that if the Queen would empower Ahe Terms 
them to pats a few inconſiderable limi- of the Bar- 
tations upon her ſucceſſors into laws, in. 


and give them the management. of the 
government, and diſpoſal of all offices 
and employments, they would prevail 


with the parliament of Scotland, to ſet- 


tle the ſucceſſion of that crown after 
the ſame manner as in England; which 
the Enghſþ Miniſters acquieſced to, 
5 5 well, they could eaſily repeal 
the limitations in a ſubſequent parlia- 
ment, if once the main point, viz. the 
ſucceſſion, were granted. All this, 


however, was to be kept a mighty ſe- 


cret ; ſo when theſe gentlemen return- 
ed to Scotland, (a meeting of thoſe that 
commiſſioned him up being called) they 


reported the eftects of their journey, They return 


and, in ſhort, made it to have no bome and re- 
Day 
ef- 
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haviour. 


on public. 


The Marquis 
Character. 


Their deſerti- 


of Taæuceclale : 
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And after be- effects at all: but by this time there 


were ſome little ſurmiſes of their going 
ever to the Court; and being challeng- 
ed upon it, they, particularly Rothes 
and Roxburgh, denied it with ſolemn 
oaths and imprecations. About a 
month after this, it was publickly 
known, that the Marquis of Tweedale 
was to be commiſſioner to the next 
parliament : and though the Duke of 
Hamilton, and the cavaliers, knew well 
enough the nature of the bargain that 
was agreed to, and what was deſigned 
by them; yet they reſolved to appear 
ignorant, and behave towards them, as 
if they had not the leaſt apprehenſion 
of their deſigning any thing that was 
bad ; but, in the mean time, leave no- 
thing undone to advance their own 
concerns: and therefore it was recom- 
mended to every one to be as diligent 
as poſſible, in ſetting matters in a true 
light, that honeſt well-meaning people 
might not be deceived by ſpecious pre- 
tences, and to underſtand other people's 
ſentiments, that a judgment might be 
made how matters would go in the par- 
liament, on whom they might confide, 
and whom they ſhould diſtruſt. 

The Marquis of Tweedale never ob- 


tained any other chandter, than that 
he 


III 


he was a well-meaning, but fimple 
man ; and I have the charity to believe, 
he was forced againſt his will by his 
friends, and thoſe he truſted, (who 
made a meer tool of him) to enter into 
many of theſc bad meaſures he purſued; 
ſo I may ſafely ſay, he was the leaſt ill- 
meaning man of his party, either thro' 
inclination or capacity. 


About the time it was owned Qucen a herations 
Anne had appointed him commiſſioner in the go- 
to the next parliament, the Duke of Verament. 

Queenſberry was laid aſide from being one 
| of the ſecretaries of ſtate ; and his con- 
junct the Earl of Cromarty remained ſole 
. MW ſecretary all the enſuing parliament. — 
The Earl of Lanſdown was reinſtalled 
governor of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, in 
the Earl of Marche's place. The above- 

mentioned Mr. Fohn/toun ſucceeded Sir 
James Murray of Philiphaugh, as Lord 
Regiſter, and the Earl of G/aſgow, trea- 
ſurer deputy, was turned out; but no 
body was named to fill up that vacancy, 
nor any others that were in employments 
depoſed at this time, deſigning to gain 
over ſome to their meaſures by promiſes 
and expectations of preferments, and 
bubble others that were overlooked 
with the hopes of being continued, 
provided 
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Carl of 


Rothes's and 


Roxburgh's 
falſe parts. 


Agreement 
betwixt the 
cavaliers and 


be as honeſt as ever; and that they 
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provided they went cordially along 
with this new ſet of courtiers. All 
this time, and even during the whole 
ſeſſion of parliament, the Earls of Rothes 
and Roxburgh (with their wonted oaths 
and imprecations, though few gave 
them any credit) ſtill. pretended to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and the cavaliers, to 


would never go into any meaſure that 
was againſt the intereſt of the royal fa- 


mily or country; and that their only 
deſign of coming into the government, 
was to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Queenſ-- 
Berry, and his accomplices ; and propof- 
ed to attack them for their horrid de-. 


ſigned plot. But though others having 
reſolved to enter into no meaſures with 
them, replyed, that it was time enough 
to think of theſe things when the par- 


| Hament was met, and till carried fair 
with them abore.board. 


But in the mean time, by the nego- 


tiations of the Earl of Home, and 
the Duke of Cochran of Kilmaronock, on the one fide; 


Queenſberry's and the Earl of March, and Sir James 


friends. 


Murray of Philiphaugh, on the other; 


it was agreed, that the examination of 


the plot ſhould not be puſhed any 
length, provided the Duke of Queen/- 


berry's friends in parliament, (for he 
came 
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came not down to Scotland himſelf) 
would join with the cavaliers to oppoſe 
the ſucceſſion, and other meaſures 3 the 
court : And to tell the truth, it was no 
great difficulty to obtain this from them ; 
for moſt of them, when left to them- 
ſelves, were very well inclined, and had 
been dragged againſt their wills to do 
many things they naturally abhorred, by 
their friendſhip to, and dependence upon 
his grace. But I muſt ſay the Dukes of 
Hamilton and Athole gained a great deal Reflections 
of honour, by conſenting to this agree- Hare or Ha. 
ment; ſince they had a fair occaſion of e and f 
being ſufficiently - revenged upon the 4r3y/'s con- 
Duke of Qyeenſberry, and his partiſans : *. 
And it was generous in them to prefer , 
the public good to their own private re- ' 
ſentments. And it would have been | 
good for them, and us too, they had of- | 
tener done the ſame. 3 . 
The Earl of Seafzeld, chancellor, ſoon , ;., . 
left his old friends, and worſhipped the — 4 
riſing ſun; the Earl of Cromarty behaved the cavairer 


after the ſame manner, and made a long 8 
ridiculous ſpeech in favour of the ſucceſ- 
ion; though his friends, which were 
numerous, ſtood firm to the cavaliers. 
he Marquis of Montro/s, (but without 
being followed by any of his friends, ex- 
ept Graham of Gorthie, which he re- 
lented extremely) the Marquis of 7 wr 
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dale, the Earls of Rothes, Roxb urgh, 


Hamilton, and Selkirk, the Lord Belha- 
ven, Dundaſs of Armiſtown ; Cockburn, 
younger, of Ormiſtoun; Sir John Home 
of Blackadder ; Sir William Ken of Green- 
heed ; Bennet, younger, of Grubbet ; bai- 


iy of Lamingtoun ; baily of Ferveſwood ; 


Sinclair, younger, of Stevenſon ; Halden, 
of Glenagies; Sir William Anſtruther, of 
Anſtruther ; Douglaſs of Strenie ; Hah- 
burton of Pitcurr; and Bruce, younger, 
of Kimroſs, barons ; Patrick Bruce ; Alex- 
ander Edgar ; Sir John Anſtruther ; Si 
Fohn Areſhme of Alba; James Spittle o 
Leuchat ; and Sir James Hacket of Pit. 
Arran, burrows ; all formerly of the ca- 


— valier, or country parties, did now deſert 


them; and, in the ſucceeding parlia 
men, promote the meaſures of Englani 
with all their might : And they were ven 
confident, they would be able to carry : 

before them ſucceſsfully ; particular 
Fohn/ton the regiſter, (though he ſaw hi 
was odious to the nation) took ſo muc 
upon him, that he had the imprudence 
or rather, impudence, to ſay ſeveral time 
publickly, before the parliament met 
that the parliament muſt, and ſnoul 
twallow down the ſucceſſion: But h 

ſoon found it was not ſuch a mean, ſer 
vile parliament, as he had to do with 


1695, to ſufter him to bully and dictat 
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to them; for notwithſtanding of this great 
defection of ſo many, and ſo conſiderable 
numbers, and their great diligence and 
aſſurance of ſucceſs ; what by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Duke of Queenſberry's friends, 
(vho were now left to themſelves) and 

the courage and conduct of the cavahers, 

„ the deſigns of the court were all fruſtrat- 

Fl <d, and the honour of the nation aſſerted. 

. But now I proceed to the parliament Parliament 
, I itſelf, which met the 6th of July, 1704.5 
the Marquis of Tweedale being commith- 

oner thereto. 

The Queen's letter, commiſſioner and 
chancellor's ſpeeches, were of the ordi- 
nary ſtrain, exhorting to unity, promiſing 
good laws, and encouragement to trade; 
and demanding ſupplies for the ſupport 
of the army ; but the ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion of the crown on the houſe of 
Hanover, was the main ſcope, and chiefly 
inſiſted on, and recommended as neceſ- 
fary to eſtabliſh peace, and ſecure the 
proteſtant religion. And I obſerve, that 
generally both theſe are in danger at the 
approaching of a parliament, the beſt 
things being often thus made a bad uſe 
of, vg. to ſqueeze and drain the country 
of money, to gratify the ambition, and 
lupply the avarice of its greateſt, that is, 
domeſtick enemies. 
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I The firſt two days being ſpent in con- 
ſtituting the houſe, and diſcuſſing of eon- 
troverted elections: On the zd ſederunt, 
(being the 13th of July) the Duke of 
Hamilton preſented the following reſolve: 
That this parliament will not proceed 
c to the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the 
© crown, until we have had a previou 
« treaty with England, in relation to ou 
* commerce, and other concerns witt 

« that nation.” 4 
This reſolve was compiled and pre 
fented, after ſerious conſideration, in or 
der to put a bar upon the ſucceſſion's be 
ing eſtabliſhed, before the courtiers ha 
time to work upon, and ſeduce the mem 
bers. The court was much ſurprizec 
and perplexed, not expecting the cava 
hers would have begun ſo early on th: 
ſubject ; and they hoped to have had tim 
to gull over ſome of the members, wi 
paſſing a few inconſiderable limitation 
After the reſolve was read, and ſom 
pickering diſcourſes followed thereon, I th 
was agreed, that the reſolve ſhould | 
upon the table till next ſederunt (bein 
the 17th of July); and the conſideratic 
thereof be reaſſumed in the firft place 
Which the Duke of Hamilton having, © 
the ſaid day, accordingly moved ; aft 
ſome debates, (wherein many membe 
particularly Mr. Fletcher of Salton, d 
Es elegan! 
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elegantly and pathetically ſet forth the 
- hardſhips and miſeries to which we have 
been expoſed, ſince the union of the two 
tf crowns of Scatland and England in one 
off and the ſame ſovereign ; and the impoſſi- 
„ bility of amepding and bettering our con- 
eil dition, if ye did not take care to prevent 
hel any 'defign, that tended to continue the 
ul ame, without other terms, and better 
uf} ſecurity than we have hitherto had) the 
+ Earl of Rot hies preſented another reſolve 
in theſe terms: Reſolved, that the A counter re- 
« parliament will proceed, in the firſt cue by the 
« place, to the confideration of ſuch con- | 
* ditions of government, as may be 
e judged proper for rectifying our con- 
« ſtitution; and to vindicate and ſecure 
the ſovereignty and independency of 
* the nation ; and then the parliament 
will take into conſideration the other 
< reſolve offered for a treaty, previous to 
© the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the 
* crown.” The court being very poſi- 
tive they would be ſtrong enough to give 
this laſt the preference, and therefore ap- 
prove of it, and reject the other reſolve, 
moved that a vote might be ſtated, which 
of the two reſolves ſhould come firſt un- 
der the houſe's conſideration ? Whereup- 
on briſk ſpeeches and ſharp reparties 
were made by both parties, and great 
heats aroſe, which continued a long vp" 


Lord Pheſ- 
dos ſpeech, 


Conjoming 
the two re- 
ſolves. 


till ſome what allayed by that orthy and 
learned judge, Sir James 
Pheſdo, who ſpake to this purpoſe ; 
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The whole cavaliers ſeconded the motion, 
but the courtiers as unanimouſly oppoſed 


* fary, that it was a pity they ſhould 
«« juſtle with one e, and there- 


66 


joined in the following manner; Re- 
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alconer of 


That he was very glad to ſee ſuch an 
emulation in the houſe, upon account 
of the nation's intereſt ahd ſecurity ; 
that he thought both the reſqves under 


their conſideration, ſo good andiheceſ- 


fore moved, that both ſhould be con- 


ſolved, that this houſe will not pro- 
ceed to the nomination of a ſucceſſor, 
until we have had a previous treaty 
with England, for regulating our com- 
merce, and other aftairs with that na- 
tion. And further reſolved, that this 
2 will proceed to make ſugh 
imitations and conditions of govern; 
ment, for the rectification of our con- 
ſtitution, as may ſecure the religion, 
independency, and liberty of this na- 
tion, before they proceed to the nomi- 
nation of a ſucceſſor to the crown. 
And this motion (added he) will, I 
hope, be ſatisfying and agreeable to 
both ſides ; ſince there was nothing 
repugnant in the one to the other, and 
that both had their deſires granted.” 


it; 
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it: for ſince their darling ſucceſſion was 
impeded q the firſt reſolve, they were 
more av to the ſecond than any 
others; their only deſign of propoſing the 
limitations, being to promote the ſucceſ- 
ſton; and Nenn d if the firſt reſolve 
muſt paſs, they would willingly have 
— other, though it was their 
own Hild. And next, this reſolve, if 
approved, propaled, at the very begin- 
ning of the parliament, their incapacity 
to manage the nation, and make good 
their engagements to the Engliſi miniſ- 
x : But the cavaliers inſiſting upon it, as 
what comprehended every man's wiſh, 
v12. religion, liberty, and trade; and ob- 
ſerving that it took with the houſe, call- 
ed for, and preſſed a vote upon it; which 
being often ſhifted and poſtponed by the 


wourt, (the chancellor not giving orders 


as he ought, to the clerks to call over 
the rolls upon any queſtion offered by a 
member, and ſeconded by others) a cer- 
tain member, in anſwer to a diſcourſe - 
made by my Lord Roxburgh, told the 
houſe, He remembered very well that 


2 a noble lord, (meaning his lordſhip) 


in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, in 
4 ſuch a parallel caſe, when a vote was 
e refuſed to a conſiderable number of 
members demanding it, was pleaſed to 
** expreſs himſelf thus: That if the na- 


tion 
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liers having unanimouſly ſeconded the 
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tion was to be fo treated, he knew no 
way to be taken, but to Mind the 
vote with ſword in hand ; (conti- 
nues the member) I cannot ſee but the 
encroachment upon the liberties of the 


houſe is as great now as then; and if 


ceſſary then, they are certain ill; 
to avoid which, and the puſhing at- 
ters to the laſt extremity ; he moved 
the vote may be ſtated, approve the 
reſolve or not ; and, if I am ſeconded 
in the motion, I will not fit down till 
the vote be begun.” And the cava- 


ſuch meaſures were mo ne- 


motion, and required the vote, the court 
dared not any longer obſtruct it, content- 


ing themſelves by propoſing a previous 
ſtate of a vote, vi. whether the two re- 
ſolves ſhould be voted jointly or ſeparate- * 
ly; the former of which was carried by 


a great majority. And thereafter the two 


Reſolves con · reſolves, as conjoined together, being 
joined, ap- voted, were approved by a vaſt plurality 


of voices. 

The temper and inclinatians of the 
people were very remarkable on this oc- 
caſion; for after the parliament was that 
day adjourned, the members that had ap- 


peared more eminently in behalf of the 
reſolve, were careſſed and huzzaed as 


they paſſed in the ſtreets, by vaſt num- 


bers ; 


I21 


bers; the Duke of Hamilton was af- 
ter th nner convoyed from the par- 
liament Wale to the Abbey, and nothing 


Was to be ſeen or heard that night, but 
jollity, mirth, and an univerſal ſatisfaction 
and approbation of what was done, and 

1 of all ranks and degrees. 
Thi may. be ſure, did much exalt 
theWvaliers, to ſee themſelves from be- 
ing a poor, deſpiſed, oppreſſed party, 
become ſo powerful as to carry ſuch a 
material point in parliament, and gain the 
love and good wiſhes of the nation for ſo 
doing. This, I fay, did much encou- 

mage them, and induce them to renew 


their aſſurances, of continuing faithful in 
defence of their monarchy and country. 


| wa. * . | 
"hc to return to the parliament : The The courtlers 


A urtiers now perceiving they could do table the plor. 


' 


nothing, unleſs they divided the cavaliers 
and the Duke of Queen/berry's friends, 
reſolved to throw a bone amongit them 
that ſhould ſet them together by the ears. 
The 8th of Auguſt being appointed for 
nominating commitſioners to treat with 
England, (of which-more hereafter) ſeve- 
ral motions were- made on that head, and 
the houſe was proceeding upon it ; but 
the Lord Belhaven, in a long diſcourſe, 
left the matter in hand, and gave a full 
account- of the plot ; and having, by this 

means, 
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means, ſpent ſo much of the day that it 

was impoſſible for the houſe e 
and finiſh the former debate; letch- 
er of Salton, (to give the court a Row- 
land for their Oliver) ſpoke to this — 
poſe: That he was ſorry the debate 
had been interrupted ; but the 
plot and proceedings of ell 
«< houſe of lords had been men, 

0 „ he was of opinion, the houſe Eould 
«« not 'paſs by it, without taking it into 
«« confideration ; and he having there- 
after expoſed the encroachments of 
the houſe of lords, on the freedom of 
this nation, by preſuming to judge of 
«« what they termed, a Scotch conſpiracy, 


as the greateſt ſtep that ever was made, 
towards aſſerting England's ge 1 
( . 


N 


„over the Scots crown; he ho 
% houſe would ſhew its reſentment of 
it; and for that end preſented the fol- 
«« lowing reſolve, which he craved to 
. be read and voted, being ſeconded 
2 by all the cavaliers: Reſolved, that 
ſolve againſt ©* the houſe of lords addreſs to the 
the houſe of «© Queen, in relation to the nomination 
lords. «© of their ſucceſſor to our crown; and 
« their. examination of the plot, in ſo 
« far as it concerned Scotland and Scot/- 
% men, was an undue intermeddling 
«© with our concerns, and an encroach- 
ment upon the honour, abide ic 
cc an 
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«© angi@gdependency of this nation; 
* an t the proceedings of the houſe 
* of, commons, were like thoſe of good 
„ fſuhjects to the queen, and good 
«© neighbours to us.“ Though the Earl 
of Raxpurgh, the Lord Belhaven, and 
Ferwſawood, and many more of 
iers, were amongſt the num- 
_ beript thoſe that were beſpattered by 
this plot, and would willingly all of 
them] have proſecuted the authors of it 

to the mob extremity; yet durſt they 

by no means conſent to this reſolve, be- 
cauſe it loaded, and was levelled againſt 
Acheir ſuperior powers, the peers of Eng- 
land; and therefore they oppoſed it with 
ll their might: büt the matter was ſo 
handled, and the injuſtice, in- 
EFroachment, and uſurpation of the houſe 
of lords, ſo clearly proved; and the ne- 
ceſſity of reſenting the ſame, (leſt in a 
few years the Engliſi ſhould pretend 
their dominion and power over us was 
preſcribed (ſo effectually repreſented, 
that when it was put to the vote, the 
firſt branch, with relation to the lords, 
was approved by a great majority ; but 
the other branch, concerning the com- 
mons, was rejected, many being of opi- 
nion, it would have been an undue in- 
termeddling in the Engliſi concerns, for 
the Scots parliament to declare its opi- 
nion, whether the Engliſb were in the 
right 


- 


1 
"=o * 


Courtiers di- 
ſpirited. 


| Propoſe act of 
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right or the wrong to the q as 
queen of England? and below 3 
parliament to return thein th for 
not invading the rights and liberties of 
Scotland. This clauſe was not much 
valued by the cavaliers; ſince the only 
deſign of inſerting it, was to caji be 
houſe of commons, at that time 
bad terms with the houſe of lords 
the kind reception the other branch 
with, very much humbled the courtiers; 
for they knew not what apology to 
make to their maſters, the Engliſb Beds; ; 
and now perceiving they had, and would 
be {till baffled in all their other deſigns, 
and would have bleſſed their ſtars, could 
they have been ſo happy as to obtain 
ſome ſubſidies, and adjourned th 
liament upon it. But no ſoonef | 
that motion made, than the act of 2 

curity was ſet in oppoſition to it; and 
afterwards (in imitation of an Engliſi 
cuſtom, called racing) preſented as a 
clauſe to be added to the ceſs act; and 
the court perceiving, that the firſt would 
not paſs without the ſecond, propoſed, 
and the, other party agreed, that the 
act of ſecurity firſt, and then the act 
for a ſubſidy, ſhout have a firſt read- 


ing; and that both ſhould lie on the 


table, until the commiſſioner received 
inſtructions from the queen concerning 


the 


4 2 
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wehe and that Being done, the 
hou ight reaſſume the debate: and 
now I muſt te you, that the courtiers 
being all along perſuaded of their power 
to carry through the ſucceſſion, with few 
li ions granted in lieu thereof, had 
a any demands, or required in- 
ions concerning the act of ſecurity ; 


bu&now that they were fully ſatisfied of 
their miſtake,. they were obliged to in- 


form the queen, that their meaſures 


being quite broke, matters were come 
to that height, ſhe muſt either allow 
bier commiſſioner to grant the royal aſ- 
ſent to the act of ſecurity, or reſolve to 


- 


* . 


oi money to pay her troops. The 
1 Woven and her miniſters of England, con- 
1 ſidering what a noiſe theſe animoſities 
betwixt her two kingdoms would make 
in the world, thought it better to ſatisfy 
the defires of the people, by allowing 
that act the royal aſſent, than by refuſ- 
ing it, to increaſe the diviſions, and be 
obliged to diſband the army ; and there- 
upon the commiſſioner having acquaint- 


ed the houſe, that he had obtained the 


3 
E 


Kadjourn the parliament, without obtain-, 


queen's conſent, to paſs the act of ſe- 4 0. feeariy 
curity into a law, it was ſoon read, approved and 
voted, approved, and touched with the 74 « lan. 


royal ſceptre: : but the Marquis of An- print. 


nandale, havin 1, in the former ſeſſions, Proiglt again 


pro- * 
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| 8 againſt that clauſe 1 te (21d 


, which ſecluded the king ueen 
1 England i in ſuch ces, and without 
ſuch conceſſions as were therein parti- 


cularly ſpecified ; and being then ad- 


Aa of ſupply 
approved. 


Several over- 
tures for Ads 
preſented. 


hered to by the Earl of Crawford, 2 
derdale, Leven, Kmtore, and H d, 
the Lord E TEC and Roſs, 

Morriſon of Preſtongrange, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto, 21 Douglaſs of 
Cavers, Mr. Francis Montgomery of Giffin, 
and Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, 
barons; Sir Paul Tohnj/ton, Walter Stu- 
art, and Hugh Montgomery, burrows ; 
they did all again renew their proteſta-® 


tion againſt the ſaid clauſe. After t 


the parliament granted the queen ii 


months ceſs, payable in twelve months 


time, and then went upon the report of 
the committee, appointed laſt ſeſhons, 
for examining the accounts of the pub- 
lic funds. In the mean time ſeveral 


good laws were preſented as overtures ; 


ſuch as an act for a further repreſentation 
of the ſtate of barons, .in regard of the 
late increaſe of peers; and an act for free- 
dom of voting in parliament; excluding 
all officers of the army, and others any 
ways concerned in her majeſty's revenue, 
for electing, or being elected, members 


of parliament ; and three or four other 


good laws, for regulating ſeveral abules ; 
but none of them were finithed this ſeſ- 
ſions. 


1 
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ons was a great pity this parlia- 
ment did not proceed to name the com- 
miſſioners for treating with England, 
which was a neceſſary conſequence of 
the reſolve. It was often moved, and 
10 ed before, once ſo far advanced, 
Th day was ſet apart for the ſame. 
the misfortune was, the cavaliers 
could not agree amongſt themſelves ; and 
this occaſioned its being wholly put off 
this ſeſſions. But had the two Dukes of 
Hamilton and Athole, been prevailed upon Pale of Ha- 
to lay aſide their piques, and allowed the e _ 
Duke of Qyeen/berry, and Earl of Sea- _— 


the cavaliers 


field, to have been two of the number, zebaviour in 

their friends were willing to have joined 7*/t”n * 

E . - * mil 

= with the cavaliers in all the reſt; by;, _ 
8 

* which means there would have been 22 


treaters. 


of the 24 treaters on their fide and party : 
but the two dukes, notwithſtanding all 
the ſolicitations and arguments uſed by 
their friends to the contrary, would not 
hear of it ; but vowed and proteſted, if 
it were done, they would never more 
concern themſelves; ſo that the cava- 
hers, to fatisfy theſe two perſons ambi- 
tious deſigns, and in compliance with 
their private animoſities and quarrels, 
were conſtrained to lay aſide the nomi- 
nation during this ſeſſion, though they 
plainly ſaw, they would never again have 


ſuch an opportunity of placing honeſt 


men in it. The parliament having thus 
gone 


Parliament 
adjourned. 


Alterations 
in the govern- 
ment. 


Sir William 
Hamilton of 
Whitlaw's 
character. 
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ble af- 


on the 


gone through the moſt conſid 
fairs before them, was adjour 


28th of Auguſt 1704. - 


And immediately after, the courtiers 
went away to London, where the Mar- 
quis of Tweedale was made chanbbllor; 
Earls of Seaſtield and Roxburgh, ſekke 
taries; Earl of Rothes, privy ſeal Earl 
of Cromarty, juſtice general; Mr. Bazly 
of Ferviſioood, treaſurer depute ; Earl of 
Selkirk, Lord Belhaven, and Sir Fo/n 
Home, lords of the treaſury ; Sir William 
Hamilton of Whitlaw was alſo made juſ- 
tice clerk ; but he lived not to enjoy 
that office many months, and was ſuc- 
eeded by Adam Cockburn of Ormi fiown., 


The firſt of theſe was bred a lawyer, 
and, after the revolution, raiſed to the 
bench upon account of his whiggery 
and diſloyalty. He ſoon diſplayed a 
froward, haughty mind. Betwixt man 
and man, wherein he had no particular 


concern, he was juſt; but extremely 
partial where his friend, or his own 


politicks, interfered. He had a ſound, 
tolid judgment; but all his actions were 
accompanied with ſo much pride, va- 
nity, ill- nature, and ſeverity, that he 
was odious to every body. He glo- 
ried in his malice to the royal fami- 


ly, and was a great promoter of the 
| Ha- 
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Hanov Succeſſion. People were ge- 
nerally well ſatisfied, that he ſlipt the 
head; but they had ſmall reaſon to 
brag of the change. For, 


The, other was a zealous revoluti- % Coct- 
: . * 1. burn of Ormi- | 

oner, and bigoted Presbyterian, which gon, his i 

recommended him to king Pilliam. character. 

He was a man of good underſtanding, 

and wanted not abundance of applica- ; 

tion to buſineſs; but of ſo hot, viru- 1 

lent, turbulent, and domineering a | 

temper, that he was uneaſy even to li 

his own party. Of all that were con- 4 

cerned in the government, there was 

none equalled him in vindictive perſe- 

F cution of all that he thought enemies to 

the eſtabliſhed government of either *. 
church or ſtate, having upon that 

| ſcore, regard for neither ſex, age, or 

quality; but, Jeu like, drove always 

moſt furiouſly on, and, by theſe means 

preſerved his intereſt at court, ſerving. 

as a ſcare- crow to terrify others. 
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A new commiſſion of council was r 
likewiſe ſent down, by which moſt of council. 
the cavaliers, and all the Duke of 
Queenſberry's friends were cafhiered, 


and made up entirely of their own 
gang. 
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And thus was the governygnt lodg- 
ed in the hands of a ſet of men, 
that had nothing to recommend them, 
befides their cheerful concurring with 
the deſigned ruin of their native 
country ; and that by deſerting and 
betraying, under truſt, thoſe by whom 
as above narrated, they were commiſ- 
fioned and fent to London, contrary to 
their moſt ſacred oaths and ſolemn 
vows, all rules of honour, and com- 
mon notions of integrity and inge- 
nuity. 

But few and evil were their days; 
and indeed they behaved themſelves as 
if they had known ſo much from the 
beginning, and were reſoved to mak® 
the beſt uſe of their time; for it is not 
to be imagined, how much they were 
_ exalted, and how arbitrarily they de- 
meaned themſelves. | 

After the poſts and employments iW | 
were, as above, diſpoſed of, all the 
courtiers,, excepting the two ſecreta - 
ries, the Earls of Seafield and Roxburgh, i « 
returned ro Scotland, and took upon 
them the adminiſtration of affairs; in 
which they not only diſobliged many, W « 
but gained the contempt of all the « 
world, by their indiſcreet, haughty ; 
behaviour, and the frequent blunders © « 
they daily committed, eſpecially the 
Marquis of Tweedale, who was alto 
| gether 


Dukes of 


* 
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gether incapable to exerciſe his of- 
mn IP 
Now the people of England began to 
enquire into the ſtate of Scotland: they 
ſaw the Marquis of Tweedale and 


his patty, were 16 inſignificant, that 
they were trampled upon, and deſpiſ- 


ed through the whole nation: yet ne- 
vertheleſs the Lord Godolphin favoured g bin f.. 
them, becauſe their ſcheme of ſettling yours them. 


the ſucceſſion, by the conceſſion of a 
few deluding limitations, would, as he 
thought, be ſafeſt for England, and ea- 
ſily afterwards repealed, by a ſubſe- 
quent parliament, if once the monarch 


were fixed on the throne. But the 5 
The wwhi 

Queen ſber ry and Argyle, ON lords favour 

the other ſide, applied themſelves with the Duke or 


Queenſberry | 


and Argyle. 


ſo much ſucceſs, to the whigg lords, 
(now the prevailing party in England,) 
that they undertook for them. The 
two dukes repreſented tothem; - that 
the Duke of Queenſberry had been laid 
* aſide for no crime, and no rea- 
* ſon given, but what teſtified his 
* firmneſs and reſolution, in oppoſing 
* every thing that was diſagreeable and 

* 1nconvenient to England : that the 

'* Marquis of Tweedale, and his par- 

* ty, had been zealous promoters of 

* the act of ſecurity, both in framing 

it in Parliament, and afterwards in 

'* procuring the royal aſſent to it. 

| ES - That 
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** that they were ſo inſignificant, they 
* could do nothing ; but granting they 
*© ſhould prevail, and carry the ſuc- 
* ceffion by theſe limitations, of what 
* dangerous conſequence muſt even 
that prove; ſince thereby a great 
* part of the chief means England had 
to continue Scotland under its obedi- 
* ence, was removed, and perhaps ne- 
« yer to be recovered.” Theſe, and the 
like conſiderations, had the deſired ef- 
fect with the whigg lords, who pre- 
vailed ſo far with Queen Anne, and 
her miniſters, as to lay aſide this 
motley miniſtry in Scotland, (as they ; 
termed it in England) and lodge the « 

V 

0 


And prevail, 


government again in the duke's hands. 
Since I have made men tion of the Duke 
of Argyle, and as he is to make ae 
great figure in what follows, it will not I £ 
be amiſs to ſay ſomewhat more particu-}M u 
larly of him. f 


Duke of fr. James Duke of Argyle, ſucceeded his 
ave ng cha- father, not only in his eſtate, honours iſ 7, 
ae and employments ; but likewiſe in his be 
lewdneſs and diſloyalty, and, if ii m 
was poſſible, exceeded him in them ot 
both. He was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, op 
man of found underſtanding and judg- it 
ment; for all his natural endowment 
were ſullied with too much impetuoll 
ty, paſſion, and poſitiveneſs, won 1 
ende 
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ſenſe rather lay in a ſudden flaſh of 
wit, than a ſolid conception and re- 
flection; yet nevertheleſs he might well 
enough paſs as a very well accompliſh- 
ed gentleman. He was extremely for- 
ward in effecting what he aimed at and 
deſigned, which he owned and pro- 
moted above board, being altogether 
free of the leaſt ſhare of diſſimulation, 
and his word ſo ſacred, that one might 
aſſuredly depend on it. His head ran 
more upon the camp, than the court; 
and it would appear nature had dreſ- 
ſed him up accordingly, being altoge- 
ther incapable of the ſervile dependen- 
cy, and flattering inſinuations requiſite 
in the laſt; and endowed with that 
cheerful, lively temper, and perſonal 


valour, eſteemed and neceſſary in the 


other. In Scotland he affected and gain- 
ed the leading of the presbyterians, as his 
father had done before him, and was 
upon that, and other accounts, a very 
ſignificant member. 


The great difficulty and queſtion at Proceedings 
London was, what meaſures were to in England- 


be taken to make the new defigned 


miniſtry ſucceſsful. They forefaw, the 


other party, when laid aſide, would 
Oppoſe them; and being convinced that 
it was impoſſible to carry the ſucceſſion 
in Scotland, unleſs England and ſhe were 

| in 
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in better terms, reſolved to authorize 
the queen to ſet a treaty on foot, and 
nominate and appoint commiſſioners to 
meet and treat with thofe of Scotland 
for that effect. And accordingly an 
act for that purpoſe was framed and 
paſſed in parliament; but withal ſo im- 
perious and haughty, that the like 
treatment was never given by one na- 
tion to another: for in the very act 
itſelf, they direct the Scots parliament, 
after what manner the Scots commiſ- 
ſioners were to be choſen ; expreſsly 
prohibiting their own commiſſioners 
(whom they allowed the queen to name) 
to meet and treat with thofe of Scot- 
land, unleſs the parliament of Scotland 
did allow the queen the naming and 
appointing of them : and further, to 
frighten the Scots into a compliance, 
they declare all Scozſmen to be aliens, and 
incapable to enjoy the liberties and 
privileges of Engliſbmen; prohibit the 
importation of Scots cattle and linen- 
cloth into England, and exportation of 
horſes and arms into Scotland: and 
ordain, that ſhips ſhould be appointed 
to diſturb and moleſt the Scots trade, 
with feveral other prohibiting clauſes ; 
all which were to take place about eight 
months thereafter, v/z. Chriſtmas 1705. 
Then they addreſſed the queen, that 
the would grant the royal aſſent a 

he 
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the abovementioned act; and gave or- 
ders to ſend down troops to the bor- 
ders, and put the towns of Newca/lle, 
Tinmouth, Berwick, Carliſle, and Hull, in 
a poſture of defence. | 

This was a ſtrange preamble and 
introduction towards an agreement, 
firſt, to propoſe an amicable treaty, ta 
remove grudges and animoſities be- 
twixt the two nations; but at the ſame 
time threaten the Scots with their 
power and vengeance, if they did. not 


comply with what was demanded of 


them: and truly all true Scoſſmen look- 
ed upon it as a groſs iavaſion on their 
liberties and ſovereignty, and an inſo- 
lent behaviour towards a free and inde- 
pendent people ; and it was odd fo wiſe 
a nation as England ſhould have been 
guilty of fo impolitic a ſtep; for they 
could not have propoſed a more effec- 
tual way to irritate the Scots nation, 
(when I ſay the Scors, I exclude the 
courtiers and mercenary members of 
parhament from that category) and I 
look upon it as the firſt rife and cauſe 
of the general, I may fay, univerſal 
averſion, that appeared afterwards to 
the union: and I never could hear a 
ſatisfying reaſon given forit, ſaving once 
I was aſſured, by a pretty good hand, 
that the Engl; would not have pre- 
ſumed or ventured upon it, had not our 

own 
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own ſtateſmen propoſed it to them, 
as what would effectually frighten us 
to yield to what was demanded by 
them : vile, ungrateful, rapacious vul- 
tures! thus to tear their own vitals. 
Little did they conſider the rock upon 
which they ran the queen, when, by 
ad viſing her to conſent to a deed, de- 
priving her ſubjeQs of her protection, 
and declaring them aliens, ſhe, at the 
ſame time, abſolved them of their al- 
!egiance to her; eſpecially ſince it was 
a recei ved orthodox maxim, at, and ſince 
the revolution, that protection and al- 
legiance are reciprocal; or, it ſeems, they 
had not advited with the learned Bacon 
or Co, who would have taught them, 
it was the conſtant, unanimous opinion 
of all the judges and lawyers of Eng- 
land, ſince the union of the two crowns, 


that the poſe nate, that is, thoſe born 


in the other kingdom, after the acceſ- 
ſion of the ſame monarch to be king of 
both kingdoms, were, by the laws of 
nature, and cuſtoms of all nations, 
freemen : and had an uncontroverted 
natural right to enjoy the privileges of 
the natural free- born ſubjects of the 
other kingdom. However, the Engliſh: 
ſtood at nothing to promote their de- 
ſign, and were encouraged, by having ſo 
many 9cotſmen to aſſiſt them in it. 

: Nov 
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Now that the time the parliament Alterations 

was to meet approached, the above- 2 
mentioned alterations in the miniſtry a 
were effected. The Marquis of Tee- 
dale, Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, and Sel- 
irk; the Lord Belbaven, Baily of Fer- 
di ſgood, and Mr. Jobnſtoun, were ca- 
ſhiered; the Duke of Athole declared 
commiſſioner to the next parliament; 
the Earl of Seafield reinſtalled chancel- 
lor; Marquis of Annandale, and Earl 
of Leven, made ſecretaries of ftate ; 
the Duke of Queensberry, privy ſeal ; and 
Sir James Murray of Philiphaugh, regiſ- 
ter ; and all the counſellors that were 
laid afide-by the laſt miniſtry, (except 
Sir James Foulis of Colingtoun, and Mr. 
Lockbart of Carnwath) reſtored. Now 
that we have diſcuſſed this ſet of miniſ- 
ters, let me complete the characters of 
the leading men of that party, by ac- 
quainting you, that 


Thomas Earl of Haddington, was en- Earl of 
tirely abandoned to vbiggiſb and com- , ah 
monwealth principles, and one of Cock- - 
burn of Ormiſtoun's beloved pupils; he 
much affected, and his talent lay in a 
buffoon ſort of wit and raillery ; he was 
hot, proud, vain, and ambitious. | 

Jobn Lord Belhaven, was a man that Lord Bel. 
could not be fixed to any party or prin- 2 
ciple, being a mighty projector, and ſtill : 

plodding 
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plodding how to advance himſelf, and, 
for that end, ſteered his courſe to ma- 
ny oppoſite ſhores ; by which means he 
became diſtruſted by both cavaliers and 
revolutioners. It was avarice and am- 
bition moved him to deſert the country 
party, and go over with the Marquis 
of Tweedale : but as ſoon as he found 
them going down the hill, he left them 
altogether, and returned to his old 
friends; though, I am afraid, there is too 
much reaſon to believe, he acted a 
double part. In parliament, he affect- 
ed long, premeditated harangues, where- 
in, having a prodigious memory, he 
uſed to be very full in citing ſuch paſ- 
ſages of hiſtory, as made for what he 
advanced, driving parallels betwixt pre- 
ceding and preſent times. He was a 
well accompliſhed gentleman in moſt 
kinds of learning; well acquainted 
with the conſtitution of this kingdom ; 
very dexterous in chuſing the proper ſea- 


ſons and means of managing a debate 


in parliament; and a forward, uſeful 
member in a party. 7 


The cavaliers applied to the Marquis 
of Tweedale, and his party, (who were 
henceforward always called, the ſqua- 
dron volante, from their pretending to 
act by themſelves, and caſt the balance 
of the contending parties in parlia- 

ment) 
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ment) that they would again unite with 
them in defence of their country ; but 
they poſitively refuſed to treat or con- 
cert with the cavaliers, reſenting to the 


greateſt height, thediſappointments they 
met with laſt year. 


The Duke of Queensberry did not 


think fit to come down to the beginning 


of this ſeſſion of parliament, being de- 
firous to ſee how affairs would go, be- 
fore he ventured himſelf in a country, 
where he was generally hated and ab- 
horred ; and therefore he ſent the Duke 
of Athole down as commiſſioner; uſing 
him as the monkey did the cat, in pul- 
ling out the hot roaſted cheſnuts. 


The Duke of Hamilton, before the 
parliament met, had been often con- 
verſing, and in private with the Earl 
of Marr, and a great familiarity and 
confidence appeared to be betwixt 
them. 

James Earl of Marr, was deſcended 
from, and the repreſentative of a fami- 
ly, noted for its loyalty on many occa- 
ſions, both ancient and modern, and 
much beholden to the bounty of the 
crown. It is true indeed, his father 
embarked with the revolution. But 
if all be true that is reported, his Lord- 


ſhip gave a particular, though fatal, * 
| 0 


Earl of 
Marr's 
character, 
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of his remorſe and repentance. 'This 
preſent gentleman's fortune being in 
bad circumſtances ; when he came to 
age, he devoted himſelf to the Duke of 
of Queensberry, and the court meaſures; 
to which he always ſtuck cloſe, till in 
the year 1704, he headed ſuch of the 
Duke of Rueensberry's friends, as oppoſ- 
ed the Marquis of Tweedale, and his 
party's deſigns; and that with ſo much 
art and diſſimulation, that he gained 
the favour of all the fories, and was, 
by many of them, eſteemed an honeſt 
man, and well inclined to the royal fa- 
mily. Certain it is, he vowed and pro- 
teſted ſo much many a time ; but no 


ſooner was the Marquis of Tweedale, and 


his party, diſpoſſeſſed than he returned 
as the dog to the vomit, and promoted 
all the court of England's meaſures, 
with the greateſt zeal imaginable, If 
he was not a man of a good coram vobrs, 
and was a very bad, though very fre- 
quent, ſpeaker in parliament : but his 
great talent lay in the cunning manage- 
ment of his deſigns . and projects, in 
which it was hard to find him out, 
when he aimed to be Incognito: and 
thus he ſhewed himſelf to be a man of 
good ſenſe, but bad morals. | 
The Duke of Hamilton, no doubt, ex- 
irg and was in hopes to have drawn 
im over from the Duke of Queensberry; 
N but 
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but his lordſhip found a way to inſinu- 
ate himſelf ſo much into his grace, and 
bubbled him fo, far, that I have good 
. reaſon to attribute his grace's appearing 
with leſs zeal and forwardnels in this 
enſuing, than in former parliaments, to 
ſome agreement that paſſed betwixt 
them two: and particularly, I was told | 
by a perſon of knowledge and integrity, | 
that he knew the Duke of Hamilton did 
promiſe not to oppoſe the queen's af- 
fairs; and chiefly her having the nomi- 
nation of the commiſſioners to the then 
deſigned treaty, provided he himſelf 
ſhould be one of the number, which was 
agreed to; but more of this hereafter. 

At the opening of this ſeſſion of par- The parka- 
liament, which met the 282b of June, ment meets. 


1705, there appeared three different i 
parties, viz. the cavaliers, the ſquadrone Different _ 
or routed courtiers, and the preſent Parues. 


courtiers ; which laſt conſiſted of true- 1 
blue presbyterians and revolutioners, and 1 
| ſuch as enjoyed penſions, and civil or = 
military poſts. ' 
The Duke of Qucenſberry, as I ſaid | | 


before, pretended ſickneſs, and one ex- | 
cuſe after another, to avoid being pre- | 4 
ſent at the beginning of this ſeſſion, that | 
he might ſee how affairs were like to go; 

and whether or not he might venture 
himſelf in Scotland: and likewiſe let the The Duke of 


world ſee, that though the Duke of Athole Weenſterry's 
was Power: 


Hos —̃ A. q 
* 
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nagement. 
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was commiſſioner; yet he was not able 
to oppoſe the cavaliers, unleſs he came 
down, and, by his preſence and influ- 
ence, aſſiſted and ſupported him: and 
indeed, while he was abſent, ſuch of 
his friends and followers, who were 
left to follow their own inclinations, 
and join with the cavaliers laſt ſeſſions, 
ſtill continued in that way, and ſo the 
court meaſures were baffled in every 
thing that came before the parliament ; 


but no ſooner was his grace amongſt 


them, than, one way or other, he per- 
ſuaded them every one to return again 
to his beck, and act as he propoſed and 
directed, though againſt their own in- 
clinations and judgments. And here I 
cannot but wonder at the influence he 


had over men of ſenſe, quality, and 


eſtates; men that had, at leaſt many of 
them, no dependence upon him ; and 
yet ſo much deluded, as to ſerve his 


ambitious deſigns, contrary to the ac- 


knowledged dictates of their own con- 
ſcience; for, at the ſame time, they 
knew and owned they were in the 
wrong, and would not ſome of them 
ſtand to ſay, that though they voted ſo 
and ſo themſelves, yet they wiſhed the 

cavaliers might carry all the votes. 
This being matter of fact, clearly 
demonſtrates the cavaliers were miſta- 
ken in their meaſures and politics, 
| when 
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when they poſtponed the more material 
aftairs, and trifled away the beginning 
of the parliament on ſome aQs that re- 
lated to trade, and other matters of no 
great importance; for, had they imme- 
diately called for the queen's letter, 
(which, and likewiſe the commiſſioner 
and chancellor's ſpeeches, chiefly inſiſt- 
cd on the neceſſity and advantage of 
treating with England,) in order to re- 
turn an anſwer to it, the treaty would 
have naturally fallen under conſiderati- 
on; and then the Duke of Queen/berry's 
friends and party not being gone off 
from them, they might eaſily have either 
rejected it altogether, or at leaſt framed 
and clogged it as they pleaſed, and cho- 
ſen fuch members as they had a mind 
to be commiſſioners, for meeting and 
treating with the commiſſioners from 
England. Beſides, I have always ob- 
ſerved, if any thing for the country's 
intereſt was to be attempted in a Scots 
parliament, it muſt be in the beginning 
of the ſeſſion; for in a little time the 
zeal and fervour of the members goes 
off, they become weary with attendance, 
and ſteal home to their country houſes. 
And laſtly, the court, who had the purſe 
and the power, were ſtill gaming upon 


the country, who has no arguments or 


perſuaſives to induce members to ſtand 
firm, and attend, beſides thoſe of ge- 
| neroluty 
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neroſity and honour, which, though in- 
4 deed the ftrongeſt of all motives, have 
t nhlot the like effect with all men. 

Wn. * The Parlia- It is to no purpoſe to ſpend ſo much 


— 3 time, as to narrate the particulars of what 
the trade of Paſſed whilſt the parliament had the ſtate 
the nation, of the nation, in relation to its trade, un- 
der conſideration ; it is ſufficient to ſay, 
that ſeveral good acts were preſented for 
that purpoſe; ſome of which paſſed, 
and others were rejected in the Houle; 
and that the court, according to their 

| laudable cuſtom, oppoſed them all. 
A council of It is fit however particularly to men- 
| trade cre- tion, that a council of trade was ap- 
| 
| 


* pointed, with power to put the laws in 
relation to trade, in execution; and it 
was recommended to them, to bring the 

export and import of the nation to a ba- 

ſ lance, and lay the ſame before the houſe 

next ſeſſions: this indeed was very ne- 

ceſſary; for the merchants met with no 

encouragement, and trade- was carried 
on without any regard to the methods 
preſcribed by law, and the intereſt of 


f. 0 . = 
N hy the nation. There were likewiſe ſeve- 


a proper cre- 


dit. ral propoſals made for ſupplying the na- 
tional money by a proper credit, parti- 
cularly one offered by Dr. Hugh Chamber- 
berlain, and another by Fohn Law.— 
The firſt had, with the projects in 


England, broke, and ſpent ſo great 4 
part 


a. 
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part of his own money, that he was 

neceſſitated to fly out of that kingdom. 

The other was the ſon of a goldſmith in 

Edinburgh, who, being left a ſmall 
| eſtate, which he had ſeveral years ago 
ſpent, had ever fince lived by gaming 
and —_— and being a cunning fel- 
low, mcely expert in all manner 
of debaucheries, found a way quickly 
to get into my Lord Duke of Argy/'s 
favour ; and in confidence of his, and 
the /quadrone (with whom he was very 
intimate) their aſſiſtance, he preſented 
a very plauſible ſcheme : All the court 
and /quadrone (except ſome that were 
monred men) eſpouſed the ſame; be- 
cauſe it was ſo found, that, in proceſs 
of time; it brought all the eſtates of 
the kingdom to depend on the govern- 
ment: But the houſe rejected the mo- RejeRed. 
tion, and paſſed a reſolve, that the eſ- 
tabliſhing any kind of proper credit, ſo 
as to oblige it to paſs, was an nm per 
expedient for this nation. 

This being over, let us now come to A refolve 
the more momentous proceedings of the nn. 
parliament. 

About twenty days after the parlia- 
ment. met, the cavaliers thought it pro- 
per, come of other things what will, to 
prevent the ſucceſſion's being eſtabliſh- 
ed; for the court's chief deſign was to 
procure an act for a treaty with Eng- 

L land ; 
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land; yet they deſigned to paſs a few in- 
conſiderable limitations, that in caſe 
they were diſappointed in their deſigns 
concerning the act of treaty, they might 
reaſſume the affair of the ſucceſſion, ac- 
cording to the old proverb; catch geeſe 
rf they cannot goſlingt. The cavaliers, I 
ſay, to prevent this after-game, had re- 
courſe to the meaſure they took laſt ſeſ- 
ſions, by propoſing the ſame reſolve, viz. 
«© Reſolved, That the parliament will 
* not proceed to the nomination of a 
«*« ſucceſſor, till we have had a previous 
e treaty with England, in relation to 
D our commerce, and other concerns 
with that nation. And further re- 
* ſolved, that this parliament will pro- 
*« ceed to make ſuch limitations and con- 
«« ditions of government, for the rectifi- 


cation of our conſtitution, as may ſe- 


cure the liberty, religion, and inde- 
«© pendency of the kingdom, before they 
proceed to the ſaid nomination.” The 
court and /quadrone both united againſt 
this reſolve, although it advanced their 
reſpective projects, v/z. the treaty and 
limitations; for the /quadrone were no 
ways now inclined for the union ; and 
both favoured and promoted the limita- 
tions, only in ſo far as they might ſerve 
to advance the ſucceſſion. However, 
the cavaliers inſiſted vigorouſly upon it, 


and by the aſſiſtance of the Duke of 
; Jueen ſberry's 
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Queenſberry's friends, carried it by a great 
majority. | | 
It was odd that the M. of Montroſs Reflections 
could be fo far ſeduced, as not only to d the M. of 


Montroſi s 


vote, but even reaſon with heat and paſ- conduct. 


ſion againſt this reſolve; but why ſhould 
I fay it was odd? What could be expect- 
ed from him, who had ratified the pre/- 
byterian government and revolution in the 
firſt ſeſſion, and in the laſt went every 
length with Johnſton the regiſter, who 

was the ſon of the chief perſecutor of his 

glorious great-grand-father, and himſelf 

head of the Hamilton, republican, whig- 

giſh faction in Scotland; and laſtly, had 

ſeyeral times of late received the ſacra- 

ment from the preſbyterian miniſters, 

which, in honeſt mens opinions, infer- 

red neceſſarily his owning the validity of 

their excommunication of his great- 
grand-father; for, if they had a power of 
adminiſtering ſacraments, it muſt likewiſe 

be allowed, that they had a power of 
excommunication. | | 

When he firſt appeared in the world, i _ 

he had enough to recommend him to the... 

love and affection of the nation, by being 

the repreſentative of that noble, loyal, 

and worthy family : And his intereſt in- 

creaſed to ſo great a degree, by his good 

behaviour, after he came from his tra- 

vels, and in the firſt ſeſſions of this par- 

lament, that, had he continued in theſe 

L 2 meaſures, 
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meaſures, he had the faireſt game to play 


of any ybung man that ever was in Scof- 
land ; fince undoubtedly he would have 
been acknowledged and followed as the 
head and leader of the cavaliers. But 
being of any eaſy, mean-ſpirited temper, 
governed by his mother and her relati- 
ons, the family of Rothes, and extreme- 
ly covetous, he could not reſiſt the firſt 
temptation the court threw in his way ; 
and from the time he firſt engaged with 
them, he adhered cloſely to their inter- 
eſt, and with the greateſt vehemency, 
proſecuted their meaſures, nowithſtand- 
ing all the friends of his father's family 
remonſtrated to him againſt it, and that 
he loſt the eſteem and favour of them 
and the cavaliers. He was a man of 
good underſtanding ; yet was led by the 
noſe by a ſet of men whom he far ſur- 


| paſſed : And never, in all his by-paſt life, 


did one material action that was prudent 
and diſcreet. His courage, upon ſome 
certain accounts, was much queſtioned ; 
but his unſincerity and falſeneſs allowed 
by all. 

But to return to the parliament : 
That day this reſolve paſt ; on this oc- 
caſion the inclinations of the people were 
ſeen by their mirth and rejoicings. On 
the 20th of July, the Marquis of Twee- 
dale preſented a draught of a letter, in 


anſwer to the queen's, which was read 
| next 
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ſederunt; but a motion being made, that 
the houſe ſhould, preferable to the ſaid 
letter, take the acts in relation to trade j 
under conſideration, it was agreed to. | 
It was unaccountable in the /quadrone to 
be promoters of ſuch a piece of ſtrange 
ſtuff, and to expoſe their party, by 
puſhing what they knew was not agree- | 
abliſh to the houſe ; and that it was cer- g | | 
tain the court would join with the ca- | | 
valiers, in oppoſing every motion that 

came from them. Their deſign was to 
ſhew, that though the reſolve againſt f 

the ſucceſſion had paſſed in the houſe, | 
it was none of their fault ; -and that they l 
had ſtill no other view, but to obtain 
the ſame. The letter containing little, 
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fave intimations of their readineſs to eſ- 

table the ſame ſucceſſor with England, 

begging her majeſty would grant them 

ſuch limitations on her ſucceſſors, as | 
ö were neceſſary for that purpoſe. And i 
t laſtly, aſſuring her majeſty, that if this 4 
e were once done, they would cheerfully ; 
; ſet about the work. : b 
d This being over, the cavaliers inclin- [ 

ed to proceed upon the limitations, pro- 

poſing thereby to obſtruct the ſucceſſi- The caraliers 
- on's being eſtabliſhed, in caſe the pro- Hie 
e jected treaty ſhould fail; for they knew and why. 
n the court would not grant them the royal 1 
'- aſſent; and that the ſucceſſion would be ; 
in rejected. ; 


| 39 


rejected. Next, to make the beſt they 
could of an ill bargain, by clogging the 
monarch, in caſe the houſe of Hanover 
ſhould come to the crown. And laſtly, 
to ingratiate themſelves with the people, 
who groaned exceedingly funder the op- 
preſſion of England; and were extremely 
fond of every thing that ſeemed to free 
them of it: And a motion being made, 
to grant a firſt reading to an act, and 
commiſſion for a treaty with England, 
the Duke of Hamilton, in oppoſition 
thereto, moved, that the houſe would 
proceed to the enacting of limitations 
and a vote being ſtated in theſe terms : 
Proceed to confider the act for a trea- 
«« ty, or limitations;“ the latter carri- 
ed: And in the ſubſequent /ederunts of 
parliament, ſeveral acts for that purpoſe 
were preſented, (in which the /quadrone 
joined againſt the court) the moſt conſi- 
a derable of which are as follows: Act for 
ſing the ofi- regulating the chuſing the officers of 
cers of (tate. ſtate, enacting, that from and after her 
majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs of her 
body, all officers of ſtate, and privy 
counſellors, and lords of ſeſſion, ſhould. 
be choſen and appointed by the parlia- 
ment; and in caſe of the deceaſe of any 
of them, during the vacancy of parlia- 
ment, the office to be ſupplied by one 
nominated by the council, who ſhould 


continue in the ſame till next ſeſſion 
of 
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of parliament : And that all the ſaid of- 


ficers of ſtate and privy counſellors 
ſhould be accountable to the parliament. 
The court offered a clauſe, giving the 
power of chufing officers of ſtate, &c. 
{ (which, by this act, was ſolely lodged | 
in the parliament) to the king, with | 
conſent of parliament, which was car- | 
ried by a vote. But a motion, that 
there ſhould be three preſidents of the 
ſeſſion, to prefide per vices each two 
months, was rejected; and then the, _, | 
whole act was approved. Then an act An act for a | 
for a triennial parliament was offered in triennial par- 
theſe terms: Our ſovereign lady be- 
ing willing to reſtore to her ancient { 
kingdom, their ancient cuſtom and | 
right to frequency of parliaments, 
« does therefore, with the advice and 
*« conſent of parliament, ſtatute and or- 5 
e dain, that there ſhall be a new parlia- g 
* ment called and indicted to meet, ſit, ; 
e and act; and that once every third 
« year, after the firſt of Auguſt, in the 
s year And her majeſty does 
“hereby declare, with conſent aforeſaid, 
* that this preſent parliament ſhall not 
* continue and endure any longer than 
e the firſt of Auguſt aforeſaid: And 
this without prejudice of her majeſty 
* and ſucceſſors royal prerogative and 
power to diſſolve parliaments Boer 
cc t an 
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than the ſaid term of three years, as 
«« ſhall be thought fit. And further, 
„ with the advice aforeſaid, ſtatutes 
% and ordains, That- from and after the 
« firſt day of Auguſt aforeſaid, no far- 
«© mer or collector of her majeſty's cuſ- 
e toms or exciſe, or any other branch of 
«© her revenue, ſhall be capable to be a 
member of parliament, nor to fit and 
« vote therein, after the date aforeſaid : 

And it ſhall be a ſufficient objection 


« againſt any member, that he is con- 


** cerned, directly or indirectly, as a 
farmer or colleQor, in any part of 
her majeſty's revenue, to remove him 
from his place and vote in parlia- 
« ment.” The court ſaw it was to no 
purpoſe. to oppoſe this act; therefore 
(being deadly afraid of a new parlia- 
ment) they only propoſed, that this 
act ſhould not take place during her. 
majeſty's life. The cavaliers propoſed 
it ſhould commence iminediately ; but 
many members, who were afraid of 
theirs own intereſt to be elected a-new, 
propoſed a medium betwixt the two, 
v/2, That it ſhould take place three 
years after the date, that is, the firſt of 
Auguſt 1708, with which the court, 
as being the leaſt of two evils, joined 
and carried it; and then the whole Act 
was approved. Next, an act appoint- 
ing, that Scots ambaſſgdors, repreſent- 


ing 


33 
ing Scotland, ſhould be preſent when 


the ſovereign had occaſion for treaties 
abroad with foreign princes and ſtates, ö 
and accountable to the parliament of | 
Scotland, was approved. Several other 
overtures were made, that came not 

the length of being ingroſſed into acts: 

And though the houſe did approve 

the above-mentioned acts, none of them 

obtained the royal affent, though the | | 
court promiſed it often to many of the — 
members; and thereby wheedled over ſcat. 
ſeveral to follow the court, in framing 

the act of treaty ; they thinking them- 

ſelves in a tolerable good ſtate, by theſe 

acts of limitations, and never imagining 

the treaty would terminate as it did. But 

Mr. Fletcher of Salton haying, in a long 
diſcourſe, ſet forth the deplorable ſtate 

to which this nation was reduced, by 

being ſubjected to Exgliſb councils and 
meaſures, while one and the tame per- 

ſon was king of both kingdoms, did 
conclude, theſe above-mentioned acts of 
limitation were not ſufficient; and 
therefore preſented a ſcheme of limita- 

tions, which he propoſed ſhould be in- 

groſſed into an act, and taken under 

the houſe's conſideration: And though 

they did not paſs in the houſe, yet it 

will not be amiſs to ſet them down here. 


I. That 


Fletcher of 
Fallon's 
ſcheme of li- 
mitations. 
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I. That elections ſhall be made at 

every Michaelmas head court, for a new 
parliament every year, to fit the fit 
of November next following, and adjourn 
themſelves from time to time till next 
Mic haelmas : that they chuſe their own 
preſident; and that every thing be de- 
termined by balloting, in place of vot- 
ing. 
II. That ſo many leſſer barons ſhall 
be added to the parliament, as there 
have been noblemen created, ſince the 
laſt augmentation of the number of the 
barons: and that in all time coming, 
for every nobleman that fhall be crea- 
ted, there ſhall be a baron added to the 
parliament. 

III. That no man have a vote in 
parliament but a nobleman, or elected 
member. 

IV. That the king ſhall give the 
royal aſſent to all laws offered by the 
eſtates; and that the preſident of the 


parliament be impowered by his ma- 


jeſty to give the royal aſſent in his ab- 
ſence, and have ten pounds ſterling a 
day of falary. 

V. That a committee of 31 mem- 
bers, of which g to be a quorum, choſen 
out of their own number, by every 
parliament under the king, have the 
adminiſtration of the government, be 


his 
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his council, and accountable to the par- 
liament, with power, on extraordinary 
occaſions, to call the parliament toge- 
ther; and that, in the ſaid council, all 
things be determined by balloting, in- 
ſtead of voting. 

VI. That the king, without conſent 
of the parliament, ſhall not have the 
power of making peace and war, or 
that of concluding any treaty with any 
other ſtate or potentate. 2 

VII. That all places and offices both 
civil and military, and all penſions for- 
merly conferred by our kings, ſhall ever 
after be given by parliament. 

VIII. That no regiment, or compa- 
ny of horſe, foot, or dragoons, be kept 
on foot, in peace or war, but by con- 
ſent of parliament. 135 N 

IX. That all the fencible men in the 
nation, betwixt 60 and 16, be armed 
with bayonets and firelocks, all of a 
calee ver; and continue always provid- 
ed in ſuch arms, with ammunition ſui- 
table. | 

X. That no general indemnity or 
pardon for any tranſgreſſion, ſhall be 
valid, without conſent of parliament. 

XI. That the 15 ſenators of the col- 
lege of juſtice, ſhall be incapable of be- 
ing members of parliament, or of any 
other office, or any penſion ; but the 
alary that belongs to their place, to be 

in- 
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increaſed as the parliament ſhall think 
fit: that the office of preſident ſhall 
be in three of their number, to be 
named by the parliament; and that 
there be no extraordinary lords: as 
alſo, that the lords of the Juſtice court 
ſhall be diſtinct from thoſe of the ſeſſion, 
and under the ſame reſtrictions. 

XII. That if any king break in upon 
any of theſe conditions of government, 
he ſhall, by the eſtates, be declared to 
have forfeited the crown. 


Then he at large inſiſted on every 
articular article, demonſtrating, that 
the firſt eight were neceſſary to prevent 
Engliſb influence over our affairs, by 
rectifying our conſtitution; and the 
ninth, to enable the the nation to defend 
its rights and liberties; the fentb, to 
terrify the miniſters of ſtate, from pre- 
ſuming to give the king bad advice, 
and doing things contrary to law. 
And here I muſt mention, that the Ear] 
of Stairs having , ſpoke againſt this 
icheme, Mr. Fletcher, in anſwer there- 
to, when he came to juſtify this article, 
ſaid, it was no wonder his lordſhip 
was againſt it; for, had there been ſuch 
an act, his lordſhip had long before now 
been hanged, for the advices he gave 
King James, the murder of Glenco, and 


his conduct ſince the revolution. The 
eleventh, 
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eleventh, he ſaid, was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the judicatures from corrupt 
judges; and added, if the 7welfth be 
not approved, ſure I am, this houſe 
muſt own, they treated the laſt King 
James moſt barbarouſly and unjuſtly. 
Another material point under the 


conſideration of this ſeſſion, was the lard gry 
plot. The preceding ſeſſion had ad- . 


; f ceedings in 
dreſſed the Queen to tranſmit, againſt relation to 


the next ſeſſions, ſuch perſons as were de Plot. 


evidences in, and ſuch papers as related 
to, that affair. In the beginning of this 
ſeſſion, the Dukes of Hamilton and Athole, 
were very deſirous to proſecute it to the 
greateſt height: but the cavaliers were 
not ſo forward; becauſe, firſt, they 
were under a kind of engagement, as 
above narrated to the Earl of March 
and Sir James Murray of Philiphaugh, 
that if the Duke of Qeenſberry's friends 
did oppoſe the Marquis of Tweedale, and 
his party, in the former ſeſſions, not to 
inſiſt on that affair: beſides it would ir- 
ritate them to ſo great a degree, that 
many of them would not concur in op- 
poſing the deſigned act for a treaty; 
and this would ruin all. Next, they 
were afraid they might well ſhew their 
teeth, but could not bite; the edge of 
many people's indignation againſt it be- 
ing blunted by its lying ſo long dor- 
mant. Had it indeed been entered up- 

on 
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on while the horror of it was freſh in 
their minds, and whilſt the Duke of 
Queenſberry and the other conſpirators, 
were in diſgrace, and had not the go- 
vernment in their hands, there were many 
would have puſhed it violently enough ; 
but the caſe was altered, and, as matters 
ſtood then, they were afraid they ſhould 
be baffled in the attempt. But after the 
Duke of Queenſberry came down, and 
ſeduced all ſuch of his friends as had, in 


the laſt, aud beginning of this ſeſſions, 


ſtood for the country, the cavaliers did 
not ſo much oppoſe the two dukes deſire, 
of proſecuting the plotters; but were 
reſolved to ſtand as it were neutral, 
till they ſaw if they and the /quadror 
could prove any thing againſt the con- 
trivers of it. It being therefore moved, 
that the houſe might know what an- 
ſwer the queen had given to the above- 
mentioned addreſs from the laſt ſeſ- 
fion ; my lord commiſſioner acquaint- 
ed the houſe, he had received ſome of 
the papers that were before the Engliſb 
houſe of lords, which he had put in 
my Lord ſecretary Loudon's hands, 
and expected the reſt in a little time: 
but when the houſe went upon the 
conſideration of theſe papers, they were 
found to be no more than copies; for 
none of the principal papers, nor the 
perſons that were evidences, and re- 

mained 
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mained in London; ſuch as Sir John 
M Lean, Mr. Keith, and others, were 
ſent to Scotland, and thoſe who lived 
in Scotland, ſuch as Campbell of 

and Captain M*<Lean, were ſent out of 
the way; by which it was plain, the 
queen, and her miniſtry, did not de- 
ſign a fair and full trial; ſince the par- 
liament could not proceed, unleſs the 
perſons that were evidences, and the 
original papers, were at their com- 
mand, whereupon to have founded 
their allegations, and proved the fame. 
However the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athole, the Lord Belbaven, baily of Fer- 
viſwood, and ſome others, made diſ- 
courſes in the parliament: wherein they 
vindicated themſelves, and aſſerted, that 
the accuſation againſt them, in the diſ- 
covery of the ſaid pretended plot was falſe 
and calumnious. But the Duke of Athole, 
particularly in a long diſcourſe, very 
handſomely narrated the beginning, 
progreſs, and concluſion of the whole 
affair; did illuſtrate the deſign of it; 
whence it had its riſe, and who were 
the promoters of it : accuſed the Duke of 
Rueenſberry of endeavouring to give the 
queen bad impreſſions of her good 
lubjects; producing copies of letters 
from him to her, affirming the whole 
cavaliers were concerned in the plot, 
or at leaſt enemies to her; and that 


he 
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he had, the better to carry on his de- 
ſign, employed and held correſpondence 
with, and furniſhed paſſports and mo- 
ney to Frazer, and inſiſted upon many 
other particulars, which rendered the 
affair, and promoters of it, moſt odi- 
ous: and though his grace did ſeveral 
times term the deſign (of which he aſ- 
ſerted the Duke of Qucen/berry by name 
and ſirname, and ſeveral others, to be 
the authors and abettors) villainous 
diſhonourable, falſe, and ſcandalous, 
and not to be tolerated in a well- 
governed kingdom :. yet the Duke of 
Dueenſberry, and his accomplices, made 
no anſwer, ſuffering all theſe and the 
like reproachful epithets, being conſci- 
cus of their own guilt, and glad to eſ- 
cape at fo eaſy a rate: and this was 
all that was done in expiſcating that 
villainous deſign, in, which the lives 
and fortunes of many of the chief fami- 
lies of the kingdom were levelled at. 
Now we come to narrate what was 
done in relation to the act of treaty 
the Earl of Marr, in the beginning of 
this ſeſſion, had preſented the draught, 
of an act, for appointing commiſſioners 
to treat with the commiſſioners from 
England, upon an union of the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, which 
lay upon the table till moſt of the 0- 


vertures, in relation to trade, and the 
limi- 
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limitations were diſcuſſed; but theſe be- 
ing now over, was reaſſumed. Both it 
and the Engliſb act were much of the 
ſame nature, both impowering commiſ- 
ſioners to meet and treat with one another 
of an union of the two kingdoms, and 


reſtricting them from treating of any al- 


terations of the church- government and 
diſcipline, as eſtabliſned by law in the 
reſpective realms; only, as I ſaid before, 
the Engliſi act gave the nomination of 
their commiſſioners to the Queen, and 
even required the ſame of the Scots, with- 
out which they diſcharged their commiſ- 
ſioners to meet and treat. But the 
draught preſented by the Earl of Marr, 
left the power of the nomination blank; 
and we ſhall ſee afterwards how that af- 
fair was managed : Mr. Fletcher of Sal- 
ton, in a pathetical diſcourſe, repreſent- 
ed the ſcurrilous and haughty procedure 
of the Engliſi in this affair; and exhorted 
them to reſent this treatment, as became 
Scotchmen, by throwing the motion of a 
treaty, until it were propoſed in more 
civil and equal terms, out of the houſe 
with indignation. But the houſe, re- 
jecting the motion, called for the draught, 
and the Engliſi act; and both were read. 
The cavaliers and country parties obferv- 
ing that there was a great inclination in 
the houſe to ſet a treaty on foot, thought 

M It 
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it improper to oppoſe it any longer in 
general terms; and therefore reſolved to 
endeavour to clog the commiſſion with 
ſuch reſtrictions and proviſions, as ſhould 
retard the treaty's taking effect: And for 
that end, the Duke of Hamilton preſent- 
ed a clauſe to be added to the act, in theſe 
terms: vg. That the union to be 
{© treated on, ſhould no ways derogate 
« from any fundamental laws, ancient 
«« privileges, offices, rights, liberties, 
«« and dignities of this nation. This the 
court vigorouſly oppoſed, ſeeing it ſe- 
cluded them from treating on an entire 
or incorporating union; of which the 
aboliſhing of our parliaments, and ſub- 
verſion of our conſtitution, was a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. And it was this kind 
of union England deſigned and deſired; 
becaule it rivetted the Scots in perpetual 
ſlavery, depriving them of any legal me- 
thod to redreſs themſelves of the injuries 
they might receive from them, by keep- 
ing them poor, and under their chains. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Queen/- 
berry, Earl of Stairs, and all that were 
thoroughly on a revolution foot, were in- 

clined the ſame way; becauſe they were 
conſcious of their own guilt, and afraid, 
ſome time or other, a Scots parliament 
(if reſerved even under a federal union) 


might 
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might take them to taſk, and puniſh them 
as they deſerved: Whereas if it were out 
of their power, and the Scots repreſenta- 
tion ſtifled and ſuppreſſed by the much 
greater majority of the Engl/h repreſen- 
tation in one and the ſame parliament, 
they expected to be protected againſt the ry 
juſt reſentments of an injured and exaſ- * 
perated nation. For theſe, and ſuch rea- Debate there- 
ſons, I ſay, the court oppoſed this clauſe ; upon. 
and the arguments they adduced for re- 
jecting it, were to this purpoſe : That 
ſince Scotland and England were under 
the ſame ſovereign, who did here medi- 
ate betwixt her two kingdoms ; and that 
England had given ample powers to their 
commiſſioners, it would be unbecoming 
in Scotland to reſtrict their commiſſion- 
ers, and inferred a jealouſy of her ma- 
| jeſty : That it might occaſion a ſtop to 
the treaty ; ſince it was to be believed, 
that England would expect our commifſi- 

oners ſhould meet and confer with as full 

powers as theirs : And laſtly, there could 
L be no hazard in not reſtricting our com- | 
e miſſioners; ſince it was expreſsly pro- 1 
vided, that no matter or point treated of, 
e and agreed to, ſhould take place, and be 
of force, unleſs it be firſt reported to, 
and obtain the approbation of the parli- 
aments of both kingdoms : That when 
this report was made, then was the pro- 
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per time to conſider, whether they would 
agree to that ſcheme of union, which 
the commiſſioners had projected, or re- 
ject it. To this it was anſwered, that 
Scotland and England's being under one 
ſovereign, was the reaſon why this clauſe 
was neceſſary; ſince woful experience 
taught us, and it had been often com- 
plained of in this houſe, that our ſove- 
reign was under Engliſb influence, and 
ſubject to the councils of her Engliſb mi- 
niſters, who regarded the intereſt and 
honour of Scotland no farther than was 
conſiſtent with that of England: That 
the adding of this clauſe, could never in- 
fer the leaſt miſtruſt of the Queen's in- 
clinations towards her ancient kingdom; 
ſince all that could be made of it was, 
that the Scots parliament being ſenſible, 
that the Queen was not in a capacity to 
know the intereſt and circumſtances of 
Scotland, fo well as that of England, had 
taken care to prevent any inconveniencies 
that might ariſe from thence : That there 
were ſome things ſo ſacred, that the leaſt 
innovation or alteration, far leſs abrogat- 
ing, or ſuſpending of them, was never 
to be tampered with, or the ſubje& of 
any treaty: And the particulars of this 
clauſe ; ſuch as, the ſovereignty, inde- 
pendency, and freedom of the nation, 

being 
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being of this nature, ought to be added: 
That England could not take it amiſs, 
ſeeing they themſelves had, before they 
adviſed with us, reſtricted their own 
commiſſioners from treating on any alte- 
ration. of the church-government of that 
kingdom. But whether that had been, 
or not, we were a free, independent peo- 
ple; and had a power to give what in- 


ſtructions, powers, and reſtrictions we 


pleaſed to our commiſſioners ; neither 
was it to be imagined, that England, upon 
the account of this clauſe, would refuſe 
to treat; becauſe the very ſame clauſe, 
in the ſame expreſs words, was inſerted 
in the act of treaty, in the reign of King 
James VI. and to the ſame purpoſe in 
moſt of the ſubſequent acts of treaty ; 
and yet neither that King, (who would. 
have had good reaſon to be offended at 
any diſreſpe& or diſtruſt ſhown toward 
him, who was known by the Scots, ac- 
quainted with their humours and conſti- 
tutions, and had given ſignal proofs of 
his affection to his native country and 
ſubjects) nor his ſucceſſors, nor the par- 
liament of England, made any ſcruple 
upon that account, to meet and treat 
with the commiſſioners of Scotland. 
Theſe, and many other arguments, were. 
adduced for and againſt this clauſe.; _ 
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the queſtion being put, add the clauſe 


or not, it was carried in the negative by 
plurality of two voices. And here I muſt 
obſerve, and lament the woful fate of 
this nation; for though it was well 
known, that the houſe was to be that 
day upon this grand aftair, and the court 
had muſtered together every individual of 
their party; yet ſeven or eight of the ca- 
valier and country parties were abſent, 
and thereby loſt this clauſe ; which, had 
it paſſed, would have proved a mortal 
ſtroke to the court ; they being reſolved 
to have laid aſide the treaty of union, 
and adjourned the parliament ; by which 
means the nation had been free of that 
fatal Thraldom, to which it is ſince ſub- 


And the Earl jected, Nor mult I omit, that the Earl 


of Aberdeen's 


behaviour, 


of Aberdeen turned tail to the cavaliers, 
in this important affair : It is not eaſy for 
me to determine the cauſe; but it is 
matter of fact, that his lordſhip did not 
behave, on many occaſions during this 
ſeſſion, as might have been expected 


from one of his principles and circum- 


| ſtances; and (though this is not the pro- 


per place) could not be perſuaded to be 
preſent at, and aſſiſting againſt, the uni- 
on in the next ſeſſions; nay, the cava- 
liers at laſt being informed of his inclina- 
tions towards it, were glad to compound 
with him to ſtay away. 


This 
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This being over, another clauſe was A clauſe pre- 


preſented in theſe terms: Providing ſented, probi- 
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always, that the ſaid commiſſioners 1 


ſhall not go forth of this kingdom, to from treating, 

enter into any treaty with thoſe to be u the Eng- 
. K iſh repealed 

appointed for . en until there be the late alie- 


an act paſſed by the parliament of Eng- nation act. 


land, reſcinding that clauſe in the Eng- 
*« lh act, by which it is enacted, that 
the ſubjects of Scotland ſhall be ad- 
« judged and taken as aliens, after the 
* 25th of December, 1705. The ca- 
valiers enlarged upon this clauſe, as ne- 
ceſſary to vindicate the honour of the na- 
tion, from the injuſtice of the Exgliſb in 
that act; believing, if it were added, the 
Engliſi would not comply with it, and ſo 
the treaty come to nothing: And the 


courtiers, upon the ſame grounds, 80 
e 


ſed it ; but obſerving it took with 


houſe, they did not preſume to do it 


openly, but by a conſequential motion to 
this purpoſe : That the clauſe ſhould be 
approved, though not, as was propoſed, 
be engroſſed into the body of the act for 
a treaty ; but a reſolve of the houſe paſs, 
that, after the aforeſaid act is finiſhed, 
the houſe will immediately proceed to 
conſider, whether the clauſe ſhould be 
by a particular act, or by an order of the 
houſe ; and the queſtion being ſtated : 
« Add the clauſe to the act, or by a ſe- 

parate 
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carry. 
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propoſed to 
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„ parate way; the latter branch carried 
« it.” And now the court thought 
themſelves ſecure of having a treaty ; for, 
if the clauſe was turned into an act at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, (when they had no 
more to require of the parliament at this 
time) they might grant the royal aflent to 
the act of treaty, or refuſe it to this, as 
they ſhould be directed from England - 
And in caſe the clauſe was turned into 
an order of the houſe, then they might 


- diffolve the parliament, (their lawyers aſ- 


ſuring them, that no orders of a parlia- 
ment were valid, and in force, after its 
diſſolution) by which means the act, im- 
powering commiſſioners to treat, remain- 
ed, and the order ceaſed, and ſo the trea- 
ty might go on. Whether the parlia- 
ment of England did, or did not, repeal 
the act, which was ſo unjuſt in relation 
to Scotland; and notwithſtanding the par- 
liament of Scotland did ſo expreſſly re- 
quire it: But before the vote was ſtated 
upon the act for a treaty, the Duke of 
Athole entered his proteſtation in theſe 
terms: In regard that by an Exgliſi 
act of parliament, made in the laſt ſeſ- 
4 ſions thereof, entituled, an act for 
« the effectual ſecuring England from 
«« the dangers that may ariſe from ſeve- 
* ral acts paſt lately in Scotland; the 
«« ſubjects of this kingdom are adjudged 


© aliens, 


* 
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aliens, born out of the allegiance of the 
Queen, as Queen of England, after the 
« 25thof December, 1705. Ido there- 
fore proteſt for myſelf, and in the name 
„ and behalf of all ſuch as ſhall adhere 
eto this my proteſtation, that, for ſav- 
ing the honour and intereſt of her ma- 
«« jeity, as Queen of this kingdom, and 
% maintaining and preſerving the un- 
** doubted rights and privileges of her 
fubjects, no act for a treaty with Eng- 
and ought to paſs in this houſe, unleſs 
*« aclauſe be adjected thereto, prohibit- 
*« ing and diſcharging the commiſſioners 
that may be nominated and appointed 
e for carrying on the ſaid treaty, to de- 
part the kingdom in order thereto, un- 
« til the ſaid act be repealed and reſcind- 
ed in the parliament of England.” To 
which, moſt of the cavalier and country 
par ties, and all the /quadrone, (theſe laſt, 
as I obſerved before, being inclined to 
go along with every motidn that they 
thought would obſtruct the treaty's tak- 
ing effect at that time) did adhere, mak- 
ing in all 24 peers, 37 barons, and 18 
boroughs.. 

While the rolls were calling upon this A motion 
vote, (it being by this time late, and Dise & me 
having been a long ſederunt) many of the „ien, to 
members, after they had given their leave the no- 
votes, went out of the houſe, expecting 13 


the oners to the 
queen. 


Debate there- 
upon. 
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the parliament would not have proceeded 
to any more buſineſs that night; when, 
inſtantly after the laſt name in the roll 
was called, the Duke of Hamilton, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the chancellor, mov- 
ed, that the nomination of the commiſſi- 
oners, for the treaty ſhould be left whol- 
ly to the Queen. 

This, you may be ſure, was very ſur- 
prizing to the cavaliers, and country par- 
ty; it was what they did not expect 
ſhould have been moved that night, 
and never at any time from his grace, 
who had, from the beginning of the par- 
liament to this day, roared and exclaim- 
ed againſt it on all occafions ; and about 
12 or 15 of them ran out of the houſe in 
rage and deſpair, ſaying aloud, it was to 
no purpole to ſtay any longer, ſince the 
Duke of Hamilton had deſerted, and fo 
baſely betrayed them. However, thoſe 
that remained, oppoſed it with all their 
might; and a hot debate aroſe upon it, 
wherein the cavaliers uſed the very argu- 
ments that the Duke of Hamilton had of- 
ten inſiſted on, upon this and the like oc- 
caſions. What! leave the nomination 
to the Queen! No; She is, in a manner, 
a priſoner in England; and the eſtates of 
Scotland had taught us our duty, in a caſe 
nearly related to this, during the capti- 
vity of King James J. Our Queen knew 

none 
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none of us, but as introduced by her 
Engliſi miniſtry, and recommended by 
our inclinations to ſerve that kingdom. 
Our Queen never had an opportunity to 
know the true intereſt of our country; 
and though ſhe did, yet, as ſhe was cir- 
cumſtantiated, could not ſhew her re- 
gard for it; and who then ſo proper to 
nominate Scots commiſſioners to treat on 
Scots affairs, as a Scots parliament ? The 
court and the Duke of Hamilton, (though 
he well enough ſaw theſe, and many 
other ſpeeches and motions ; ſuch as, that 
no perſon that had any eſtate in England 
ſhould be of the number of the commiſ- 
ſioners, were levelled at him) made few 
or no anſwers to the arguments againſt 
the motion ; but inſiſting, that the ſenſe 
of the houſe might be known upon it, a 
vote was ſtated at laſt in theſe terms : 
„Leave the nomination of the commiſ- 
« fioners to the Queen, or to the parlia- 
ment: And the former, by the unfor- 
tunate and unſeaſonable abſence of theſe 
abovementioned-12 or 15 members, did 
carry by a plurality of 8 voices; of which Caried. 
his grace the Duke of Hamilton had the 
honour to be one. Immediately after 
this was over, the whole act, impower- The act for 2 
Dc” . 1 treaty voted. 
ing commiſſioners to meet and treat with 

England, was voted, and approved. The 

15 Duke 
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Approved. Duke of Athole having proteſted againſt 

Duke of it, in reſpect of the reaſons contained in 

2 His former proteſtation, and being adher- 

on againſt it. ed to by 21 noblemen, 33 barons, and 18 
burrows. 

Reflections From this day may we date the com- 

vpon this act. mencement of Scotland's ruin; and any 
perſon that will be at the pains to reflect 
upon the management of this affair, muſt 
be the more enraged, when he ſees how 
eaſily it might have been, and yet was not 
prevented; for, if the firſt reſtricting 
claute (which was loſt by the unaccount- 
able neglect of ſome members) had been 
carried, we ſhould not have had one 
word more of the treaty ; or had the no- 
mination been left to the parliament, 
(which was loſt by the unreaſonable hu- 
mours of ſuch members as left the houſe 
in a hurry) thoſe of the commiſſioners 
that repreſented the barons would have 
been ſo well choſen, that they might 
eaſily have obſtructed the treaty's be- 
ing brought to ſuch a concluſion as af- 
terwards happened. For I may affirm, 
(it confiſting with my certain know- 
ledge (that the Engliſb, knowing the 
backwardneſs of the Scots nation to en- 
ter into an incorporating union, would, 
if there had been but two or three 
members in the Scots commiſſion that 


op- 
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oppoſed it, been ſo far from puſhing it 
as they did, that the treaty would have 
been advanced no further than thoſe 
others that had been ſet on foot formerly. 


But to conſider the Duke of Hamz:/- And Duke 


zon's part in this affair a little more par- 
ticularly : it is true, ſome reports had 
been whiſpered about, from the begin- 
ning of the parliament, that his grace's 
behaviour in this point would prove as 
it did, and many were uneaſy at the 
great familiarity that appeared betwixt 
him and the Earl of Marr; but yet 
all were unwilling to believe any thin 

that was amiſs of one, who had ſtood 
ſo firm, and done ſuch ſervice to his 
coupe eſpecially in this point, where- 
upon he had ſo frequently, nay, not 
many days before it fell out, expreſſed 
and declared his opinion and reſolu- 
tion. But the following particular will 
make his conduct the more unaccoun- 
table: that very morning on which 
this affair was concluded, about 40 or 
50 of the cavaliers being met together, 
had under conſideration, whether it 
would be moſt proper to chuſe the 
commiſſioners in a full houſe ; or that 
every eſtate ſhould ſeparate and chuſe 
ſuch as ſhould repreſent themſelves : 
and inclined to prefer the laſt ; becauſe 
they were ſure to carry what barons 
they pleaſed, but might run the ner, 

0 


Hamilton's 
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of loſing all the other way; yet ſuch 


was their confidence in, and deference 
to, the duke, that before they would 
determine themſelves poſitively in it, 
they diſpatched the Earl of Strathmore, 
George Lockhart of Carnwath, and George 
Home of Whitfield, to acquaint his grace 
of what had paſſed amongſt them, and 
defire his opinion: but his grace being 
abroad when they came to wait upon 
him, the meſſage was not communi- 
cated to him till juſt as the parliament 
fat down. Mr. Lockhart meeting him 
accidentally in the outer houſe, deli- 
vered his commiſſion ; to which he gave 
this anſwer: tell theſe gentlemen, it 
will be time enough for us to conſider 
on that affair; for it ſhall not be in this 
day. I never yet could hear of any 
reaſonable excuſe he made for'this his 
behaviour. It is true indeed, he en- 
deavoured to vindicate himſelf, by al- 
leging, that after the parliament had 
rejected the ſeveral clauſes that were 
propoſed to be added to the act, thought 
it to no purpoſe to ſtrive any longer; 
for ſince the court would have had a 
majority, to give the nomination to the 
queen, he might be allowed to give her 
the compliment. And next, that he 
thought it better; becauſe if the com- 
miſſioners that were named by the 


queen, did what was not approved of 
in 
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in the ſubſequent parliament, we might 
better and more ſeverely take them to 
taſk, than if we had named them our- 
ſelves : but, with his grace's permiſſion, 
this will not ſtand the teſt: for, to 
conſider the laſt part of the argument 
firſt, it cannot be admitted, that the 
leaving the nomination to the queen, 
was preferable to the parliament's hav- 
ing it; becauſe it was obvious and plain, 
that if the queen had the nomination, 
ſhe would take care to pitch upon ſuch 
as would be very pliable, and do what 
was defired of them ; and fince it was 
as plain, that there was too great an 
inclination in the houſe to have a treaty, 
and accept of an union, there was the 
greater need to have ſome well-choſen 
perſons upon it, that would be an awe- 
band over others; and repreſent matters 
fairly and fully, both at the treaty, and 
in the ſubſequent parhament : and next, 
his grace had no reaſon to imagine, 
that the court was able to carry it to 
the queen. For he knew that the ab- 
{ence of ſome of the cavaliers was the 
only reaſon of loſing the reſtricting 
clauſe; and that there were ſeveral 
others that voted all along with the 
court formerly, would have left them 
upon this occaſion ; and conſequently 


thoſe members I ſpoke of, not deſerted 
the 
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the houſe, the cavaliers inſtead of the 


court, had carried the vote by eight 
voices: and then he might have been 
ſure of having had all the barons, ſuch 
as were his friends, and would have 
been faithful and uſeful to the country. 
But I am afraid the true matter was, his 
race had a true mind to be one of the 
treaty himelf, and, foreſeeing he would 
not be named by the parliament, he 
reſolved to rely upon the commiſſioners, 
and the Earl of Marr's promiſe, of 
his being named by the queen: and 
therefore (whether by capitulation with 
theſe noble lords, or merely a thought 
of his own, the better to recommend 
him to the queen on this occaſion, 
I ſhall not determine) took upon him 
to make the motion, that it might 

appear he had indeed made the com- 
pliment, and been the promoter and 
advancer of leaving the nomination to 
the queen: and to confirm what I 
advance, let us remember, that we 
never heard of any other reaſon for 
the Duke of Argyle's not being named 
upon the treaty, than his having re- 
preſented to the queen, that he had 
engaged upon his honour to bring the 
Duke of Hamilton to be upon the trea- 
ty ; or elſe, that he would*not be con- 
cerned in it himſelf: and the queen 


refuſing to name the Duke of Hamilton 
: as 
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as he had promiſed, he reſentea - it ſo 
far, that he would not ſuffer himſelf to 
be named ; and even threatened, at that 
time, to oppoſe the union upon that 
account, though ways and means 
were fallen upon afterwards, to induce 
him to alter his mind. But to return 
back to his grace's defences: let ns 
Tuppoſe them to be good; yet I would 
feign aſk, whence he got that new 
light, and that ſo ſuddenly ? And why 
did he not communicate the ſame to 
his friends, that, if they had been of 
the ſame mind, all might have gone on 
that way, and the compliment to the 
queen been the greater : little did he 
conſider, their differing . this time en- 
couraged the court, and occaſioned a 
thouſand falſe reports, which did a 
great deal of harm; and, which was 
worſt of all, was the foundation of that 
jealouſy, that, in ſome meaſure, contri- 
buted much to the bad ſucceſs that at- 
tended the country's affairs afterwards, 
I have dwelt the longer upon this ſub- 
jet ; becauſe, as I faid before, this fa- 
tal act was the firſt ſucceſsful ſtep to- 
wards Scotland's chains; and all I ſhall 
add concerning it, is an old Scorch pro- 
verb, that fitting betwixt tao chairs, often 
occafions a fall; which was the Duke of 
Hamiltons caſe at this time. = 
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Proceedings It is now high time to return to the 
of parliament. parliament: in conſequence of a pre- 
ceding vote, an addreſs was approved 
to the queen, craving ſhe would uſe 
her endeavours with the parliament of 
England, to reſcind the alienation-clauſe 
in their late act. Then an act being 
preſented, prohibiting the treaters to 
enter upon the treaty, until the ahien- 
ating clauſe in the Engliſh act was 
* reſcinded : a mot ion, that the parlia- 
rder of the 8 
houſe annext ment ſhould proceed to it, by an order 
the commenc- of the houſe, and not by way of ad, 
ON ot the was put in oppoſition to it by the 
at y. 
court, and approved ; then the order 
was unanimouſly agreed to in theſe 
words: © that the commiſhoners to 
% be named by her majeſty, ſhould 
* not commence the treaty of union, 
until the clauſe in the Engliſh ad, 
„ declaring the ſubjects of Scotland 
aliens, be repealed.” After this the 
parhament continued to fit ſome few 
The parlia- days upon private bufineſs, and was al 
ment ad- laſt, on the 21ſt day of September, ad- 
journed. journed. e 


KI Us ax Bk, wot fl——_ a GS 


The ear! of Immediately thereafter the Earl of 


Marr made Marr was made ſecretary of ſtate, in 
ſecretary, and 


Marquis of the room of the Marquis of Annandat, 


Annandale who had enjoyed that office only du 
turned out. | ing 
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ing the time of the parliament; and 
vas turned ont, becauſe it was thought 
he held a private correſpondence with 
e the /quadrene, being rather inclined to 
favour the ſucceſſion without, than 
with an union; and would not follow 
the Duke of Queensberry and his parti- 
zans dictates further than he pleaſed. 


or buſineſs, extremely capable, and ex- 
remely aſſiduous; of a proud, aſpi- 
ing temper, and, when his affairs and 
politics went right, haughty to a 
reat degree; and, vice verſa, the ci- 
lleſt, complaiſanteſt man alive, and a 
to Wreat affecter of popularity; he had 
id one backwards and forwards ſo often, 
n, Dad been guilty of ſuch mean, un- 
a, Mentlemanny compliances, to procure 
ind We favour of that party with which 
the We deſigned to engage; that no man 
ew Whatever placed any truſt in him; 
; at Nen thoſe of the revolution party on- 
ad- employed him as the Indians worſhip 

e devil, out of fear; and as ſoon as 

ey found themſelves ſtrong enough 
| of Without him, they kicked him out of 
in ors; and though: honeſt men wel- 
ale, med a gueſt fo capable to ſerve them, 
dur-d willing to do their, and now bis, 
ing N 2 ad- 


He was a man framed and cut out His charac- 
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adverſaries all the prejudice he could; 
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yet they were ſecretly glad to ſee one 
that had been ſo ſevere to them, hum- 
bled: as it was plain his being turned 
out of the ſecretary's office, was the 
cauſe that induced him to oppoſe the 
union; fo, upon that account, he was 
much careſſed, but little truſted by the 
cavaliers, | 


C 
« 


During the ſhort interval betwin 
the Scots and Engliſh parliaments, |: 


us give a particular account of two 0! : 
three worthy Scots patriots, that hav}, 
ſhewn great zeal for their country MW; 
ſervice, and made a great appearance 
in it; and thefe are the Earl of Erie. 
Earl Marſhal, and the Lord Balmerim Itch 
Charles Earl of Errol, begun hi 11 
EarlofErro!'s ljfe with general applauſe, and b 
character. 8 PP 5 
conſtant tract of honeſty and in, 
grity, gained the eſteem of all me,.; 


he did not make a great outward ame 
pearance at the firſt view; yet was 
man of good underſtanding, of gre 
honour and loyalty, well-temperF.,. 
courteous and affable, and deſerved 21 
much truſted by all that wiſhed vj, 
to the royal family. His own fan 
Jy was always loyal, and had fo gt 

h a conce 
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2 concern in the welfare and proſ- 
perity of the kingdom, (being theſe 
WM many years heretable conſtable of Scot- 
and) that it was natural to expect he 
would prove a faithful ſubject, and a 


Se, oy * 
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| good countryman. h 
1 
Earl Marſhal of Scotland was maſ- Earl Mar- 4 
er of a quick and lively ſpirit, a great 9 'Þ 
"WM vivacity of wit, an undaunted cou- . 4 
rage, and, in ſhort, of a ſoul capable 15 
of doing great things: but his miſ- *. 
Fortune was, he could not ſeriouſly, at 9 
eeaſt for any tract of time, apply him- 4 
"W {lf to buſineſs, being looſe and irregu- "1 
lr in his meaſures, and too bent upon '4 
bo pleaſures. However, being a man * 
Wot honour and capacity, he was always N 
faithful to his prince and country, did 1 
them both great ſervice, and merited A 
much from them. be 
Lord Balmerino did not take the Lord Batme- F 
oaths, and comply with the govern- “'s charac- k 
ment after the revolution, till the year ©" f 


1704, that he was perſuaded to it, 1 
merely to give his aſſiſtance to prevent 1 
the court's deſigns, of ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown on the family of 
Hanover ; he was a man of excellent 
parts; improved by great reading ; be- 

ing 
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of the Eng- 
lifþ parlia- 
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ing perhaps one of the beſt lawyers in 
the kingdom, and very expert in the 
knowledge of the Scots conſtitution; 
he reaſoned much and pertinently in 
parliament; and teſtifying, on all oc- 
caſions, an unſhaken loyalty to his 
prince, and zealous affection to his 
country, he gained the love and eſteem 
of all good men. 


- But let us turn our thoughts to the 
parliament of England, (which met the 
28th of October) all men were anxi- 
ous to know, whether or not that 
houſe would repeal the clauſe in their 
act complained of by the Scots, upon 
the doing whereof the commencement 
of the deſigned treaty depended, 
This happened to be the firſt ſeſſion 
of that parliament, and the court was 
afraid to propoſe this affair, till once 
they. knew a little of the temper of 
the members, of which this new houle 
conſiſted; for which reaſon it was not 
moved till about the latter end of thi 
year. But by that time, it was evi 
dent enough by their proceedings, that 
the court and HY higgs now conjoined 
together, had a vaſt plurality of voices 
and ſo Mr. ſecretary Harley moved 
that the clauſe of the act, pales, 


laſt 
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laſt ſeſſion, declaring the Scots to be. 


aliens after the 25th of December, ſhould 
be repealed. To which Mr. Bromley, 
and ſeveral others of the tories, re- 
turned anſwer to this effect; that 
they had remonſtrated againſt this a& 
laſt ſeſſion; becauſe they thought it 
a piece of unneceſſary and unwarrant- 
able injuſtice done to the Scots, and an 
irregular procedure towards perſuading 
them to meet, and treat in a friend- 
ly. manner, and with a diſpoſition" of 
agreement: but ſince the houſe was 
then of a different opinion, they were 
obliged to ſubmit. But they would 
gladly know, what was the matter 
now : why theſe very people that pro- 
poſed it laſt year, and told us it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the - honour 
and fecurity of England, are the firſt 
that propoſe the repealing of it now ? 
To this little return was made; fave 
that the Scots ſeemed to be of a bet- 
ter temper, and more diſpoſed to- 


wards an amicable agreement, and a 


treaty 'of union, than formerly; and, 
in general, that it was neceſſary; and 
ſo it was at laſt found, and according- 
ly repealed by both houſes. The to- 
ries indeed gave little or no oppoſi- 

| tion 
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tion to jt ; for they knew that the ob- 
ſtructing any meaſure that would pro- 
mote a treaty of union with Scof- 
land, would be mighty diſpleaſing to 
the people of England, who were very 
fond of it; and next, they conſidered, 
that if the projected union did not 
come to paſs, (and indeed there was 
not then, nor a long time after, ever 
a man in Britain expected it) they 
had a fair occaſion to blame and at- 
tack the miniſtry, for thus proſtitut- 
ing the honour of England, by firſt 
promoting this act as ſo neceſfary for 
England, and then repealing it, to gra- 
tify the ſtubborn humour of the Scots, 


and no good following thereupon to 
England. 


The parliaments of both kingdoms 
having thus paſſed ads, impower- 
ing the queen to appoint commiſſion- 
ers to meet and treat with: the commiſ- 
fioners of the other kingdom, and all 
obſtructions being removed, that could 
impede the treaty's commencement; 
In the month of March 1706, her ma- 
jeſty iſſued out commiſſions, (one for 
Scotland, and another for England) ap- 
pointing the following perſons to be 

com- 
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commiſſioners for treating of an anion, 
betwixt the two kingdoms of Scotl, 


and England. For Scotland; the Earl of 
Seafield, (Chancellor ;) Duke of Queenſ- 
berry, (Privy-feal; ;) the Earls of Marr 
and Loudon, (ſecretaries of ſtate ;) Sea- 


field, Morton, Weems, Leven, Stairs, Roſe- 
berry, and Glaſgow ; Lord Ar. Camp- 


bell, (ſince Earl of La;) the Viſcount 
of Duplin; the Lord Roſs; Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple, (preſident of the ſeflion,) 
Adam Cockburn of Ormiſloun, (Juſtice- 
Clerk;) Robert Dundaſs of Armiſtoun ; 
Mr. Robert Stewart of Tillicultry; Sir 
Alexander Ogilvy of Forglen, (Lords of 
the ſeſſion ;) Mr. Francis Montgomery of 
Gin; Sir David Dalrymple ; Sir Pat. 
Johnſtoun, (provoſt of Edinburgh ;) Sir 
James Smallet ; George Lockhart 60 Carn- 
wath ; Wi liam Moriſon of Preſtangrange; 
Alexander Grant, Younger, of Grant; 

William Seton, Younger, of Pitmedden ; 
John Clerk, Younger, of Pennycutk ; 

Hugh Montgomery, (Provoſt of Glaſgow ;) 
Daniel Campbell, and Daniel Auart, 
(taxmen of the Cuſtoms.) 


For England: The Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; the Archbiſhop of York ; Mil- 
liam Cooper, (keeper of the great ſeal } 

Lo 
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Lord Godolphin, (treaſurer ;) Earl of 
Pembroke (preſident of the council ;) 
Duke of Newcaſtle, (privy ſeal ;) Dukes 
of Devene, Somerſet, and Boulton, Earls 
of Sunderland, Kingſton, Carlifle, and Or- 
ford ; Viſcount of Tewnjend; Lord Whar- 
ton, Gray, Paulet, Somers, and Hallifax ; 
John Smith, (Speaker of the Houſe of 
commons ;) Milliam Cavendiſh, Marquis 
of Hartington ; J. Marquis of Grauly 
Sir C. Hedges, and Robert Harley, (ſecre- 
taries of State ;) Henry Bolye, (Chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt ; Lord Chief Juſtice Trevor ; 
Sir Edward Northey, (attorney general) 
Sir Simon Harcour!, (ſolicitor general;) 
Sir John Cook, (advocate general ;) and 
Stephen Waller, doctor in the law. All 
theſe were of the court or whizg inte- 
reſt, except Mr. Lockhart in the Scots ; 
and the Archbiſhop of York, in the 
Engliſh commiſſion : this laſt, as was 
reported, was named merely out of reſ- 
Dea to the dignity of the office he bore ; 
but would not be preſent ſo much as 
once at the treaty. The other, becauſc 
being my Lord Wharton's nephew, they 
expected to carry him off; and as he 
was ſurprized at his being named; ſo he 
had no inclination to the employment, 
and 
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and was, at firſt, reſolved not to have 


accepted it ; but his friends, and thoſe 


of his party, believing he might be ſer- 
viceable, by giving an account how 
matters were carried on, prevailed with 
him to alter his reſolution ; but he fore- 
ſeeing that ſeveral things would occur 


during the treaty, that were contrary to 


his principles, as the buſineſs of an in- 
corporating union, and, in confequence 
thereto, the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of 
Hanover to the crown ; he convened 
together the Earl of Home and Strath- 
more, the Viſcount of Stormont, Mr. 
Cockran of Kilmaronock, Mr. Fletcher 
of Salton, and Mr. Henry Maul of Kelly 
(who were the chief inſtruments of per- 
ſuading him to attend the treaty) and 
wrote to the Duke of Hamilton, who 
was then in Lancaſhire: and havin 
communicated to them his difficulties, 
he defired their advice and direQion, 
how he ſhould behave, and particularly 
whether or not he ſhould proteſt and 
enter his diſſent againſt theſe meaſures ; 
being reſolved to receive inſtructions 
from them, as a warrant for his one 
dure, and to juſtify his conduct: 
whom they all unanimouſly — 
this anſwer, that if he ſhould proteſt, 


he 
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he could not well continue longer to 
meet with the other commiſſioners ; and 
if he entered his diſſent, it would ren- 
der him odious to them; that they 
would be extremely upon the reſerve 
with him, fo as he would be utterly in- 
capable to learn any thing that might 
be uſeful afterwards in che oppoſing the 
deſign; whereas if he ſat quiet, and 
concealed his opinion as much as poſh- 
ble, they, expecting to perſuade him to 
leave his old friends and party, would 
not be ſo ſhy, and he might make diſ- 
coveries of their deſigns, and thereby 
do a ſingular ſervice to his country ; 
therefore they agreed in adviſing him, 
neither to proteſt, nor diſſent, nor do 
any thing that might diſcover his opi- 
nion and deſign, unleſs he could find 
two or three more to concur, and go 
along with him, (which was not to be 
expected :) but to fit ſilent, making his 
remarks of every thing that paſſed, and 
remain with them as long as poſſibly he 
could; and then at laſt, before ſigning 
the reſult of the treaty, to find out 
ſome pretence or other of abſenting 
himfelf. Mr. Lockhart having thus ac- 
cepted of his employment, only to gra- 
tify the deſire of thoſe of his party, 

| and 
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and that he might ſerve them; and 
having regulated his conduct as they 
directed, having exactly done all, and 
nothing more than they required of him. 
And it being evident, that upon this 
account he drew upon himſelf the diſ- 
pleaſure and malice of the court in a 
particular manner : it was hard that 
the cavaliers likewiſe ſhould have ob- 


jected againſt him: what! (ſaid they, 


after he came down to Scotland from 
the treaty, and continued fo ſaying, till 
they ſaw him as keen as any in Scot- 
land againſt the union, when under the 
parliament's conſideration) he of the 
country party, and ſufter an incorpo- 
rating union to be agreed without op- 
poſing it? What! he a well-wiſher to 
the royal family, and hear the ſucceſſi- 
on of the crown given to Hanover, 
without proteſting againſt it ? Theſe 
and ſuch like were their ſayings of 
him: I believe indeed they did not, 
and there are but few ſtill that know 
the grounds upon which he went : but 
theſe gentlemen were to blame, (but 
it is what they often fall into) and it is 
very diſcouraging to cenſure and con- 


demn the actions of thoſe that they 


have no reaſon to diſtruſt. It is impoſ- 


ſible, 
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ſible, at leaſt improper, to diſcover all 


the ſecret ſprings and motives that in- 
duced ſuch and ſuch meaſures to be ta- 
ken by all that are well wiſhers to that 
cauſe; and if they have obſerved the 
perſons doing things, for which they 
do not underſtand the reaſons, to have 
formerly behaved honeſtly; they ought 
to reſt ſome time in ſuſpence before they 
give their judgment. However, Mr. 
Lockhart was fo well warranted for 
what he did, and his conſtant behavi- 
our ſince he came to be a parliament 
man ſo unblameable, that he has no 
cauſe to be uneaſy at ſuch raſh and un- 
reaſonable cenſures, and might rather 
have expected from the cavaliers, their 
kindneſs than diſpleaſure. But to 
wave this digreſſion, which I thought 

neceſſary, becauſe of the unjuſt cen- 
ſures of ſome upon that gentleman's 


behaviour; let us proceed to the matter 


we are upon. 


Yet before we come to give an ac- 
count of the treaty itſelf, let us en- 
quire more narrowly, whence it had 
its riſe; what was deſigned by it; and 
who were the promoters of it. 


By 
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By all the accounts I could ever 3 
yet learn, the treaſurer of England, the cout of 
and court party there, did not at England. 
firſt deſign the treaty of union ſhould 
have gone the length it afterwards 
did: it being a mighty ſtroke to the 
power of the monarchy, and conſe- | 
quently to them, who adviſed and di- 
rected the queen in all matters: but 


f 
the treaſurer being extremely blam- 3 
ed for allowing the queen to paſs the 2: b | 
Scots act of ſecurity, and concerning * 


peace and war, into laws, knew the 
tories, who waited only for a proper 
time, deſigned to lay hold on this as 
a handle wherewithal to pull him 
down; and therefore, to ſave him- 
ſelf, by amuſing England with the 
hopes of an entire union, he ſet this 4 
treaty on foot, with a defign to have * 
| ſpun it out ſo long, as he was in hazard 4 
of the attempts and malice of his 
enemies. But the whig party join- The whips 
ed moſt ſincerely in the meaſure of in England. 2 
an incorporating union: they knew C 
the Scots would not ſettle the ſuc- 1 
ceſſion of their crown, as it was in | 

England, without eithey ſuch limita- 
tions upon the fovereifin, as would 


ſecure them, and their intereſts, 
from 
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from the influence of Enxgliſb coun- 
cils; or good terms from England, 
in relation to trade and commerce, 
(the firſt of which did not fuit 
their deſigns, and, the other they 
had no mind to beſtow that way ;) 
and therefore preferred this of an en- 
tire or incorporating union, to all 
the meaſures that had been pro- 
poſed for reducing Scotland to England's 
r and obedience; for they thought 
it not only ſecured England from the 
dangers that might ariſe from thence, 
but made likewiſe for their own private 
deſigns and projects: for if that party 
had only projected the ſecurity and in- 
tereſt of England, a fœderal union 
(which would have been more aceptable 
to Scotland) would have done that as 
affectually, as an entire one; for they 
had the ſame baits of communication, 
of trade and other advantages, where- 
withal to tempt the Scots to yield to 
them, the one way as well as the other : 
and after having perſuaded them on 
the faith of this fœderal union to ſet- 
tle the ſucceſſion of that crown as it 
was in England, all fears of a ſeparate 
intereſt and a pretender to the crown 
vaniſhed. And in a little time there- 
after 
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after, when once affairs were ſettled, 
they might eafily, by an act of the 
Engliſh parhament, deprive the Scots 
of ſuch privileges, as they thonght 
tended too much to their diſadvantage, 
by virtue of their enjoying this com- 
munication of trade (as they did for- 
merly by their act of navigation in 
King Charles the ſecond's reign} by theſe 
means gain their ends of reducing the 
Scots to their meaſures, and at the 
fame time continue them (their old 
enemies, whom they ftill do and ever 
will heartily hate and abhor) under the 
bonds of flavery they have been expoſ- 
ed to, theſe hundred years by paſt.— 
But the whigs had fomewhat in view, 
beſides the general intereft and ſecurity 
of England, or eſtabliſhing the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the houſe of Hanover on the 
two thrones of this iſland (all mo- 
narchs and race of kings being equal- 
ly odions to them) their deſign being 
ſooner or later to eſtabliſh a common- 
wealth, or at leaſt clip the wings of the 
royal prerogative, and reduce the 
monarch to ſo low an ebb, that His 
power ſhould not exceed that of a 
ſtadtholder of Holland, or a doge of 
Venice, and it was plain and obvious 


- ſuck 
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ſuch deſigns could -be more eaſily exe- 
cuted, when the legiſlative authority 
of Scotland was abrogated, by reducing 
the repreſentative of that nation to a 
ſmall and inconſiderable number, in- 
corporated with a much greater, and 
ſubjecting her to the laws, regulati- 
ons and government of another king- 
dom, of which they had the chief ma- 
nagement and direction, than if the 
Scots nation and parliament remained 
a diſtint and independent people and 
judicature; and were thereby in a ca- 
pacity to aſſiſt their ſovereign in main- 
taining his juſts, rights and preroga- 
tives in that as well as his other king- 
doms. They remembered how the 
Scots in the reign of king Charles the 
ſecond, did caſt the balance and defeat 
their deſign of ſecluding the duke of 
York from ſucceeding to the crown, 
and were reſolved by this incorporating 
union to remove that obſtacle to their 
future projects and deſigns. Thus the 
court and whig parties in England 
agreeing (though upon different topicks 
and views at firſt) in the meaſure of 
a treaty of union betwixt the two 
kingdoms, the latter prevailed to have 
a plurality of their own party in both 

| commiſſioners, 
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ommſſions, particularly the Scots, who 
o frankly yielded to the demands of 
he Engliſh, and proſtituted the honour, 
nd ſurrendered the intereſt of their 
ountry, that the terms of the treaty 
roved To advantageous for England 
nd deſtructive to Scotland, that the 
reaſurer and court party could not, 
1thout giving a greater handle againſt 
hem, than what they propoſed to evade 
dy this nbaſure, ſo much as connive at, 
r countenance any perſon that endea- 
oured to obſtruct the union's taking 
ffect. | 


heir own guilt in betraying their 
ountry, and acting contrary to its 
tereſt, theſe many years by paſt that 
bey thought themſelves in no ſecurity 
rom being called to an account for their 
ions, unleſs they removed the parli- 


4 ment, and rendered the nation ſubſer- 
seat and ſubject to a people whom they 
of Nad ſerved and from whom they look 
4 or protection. | 


The 


On the other hand, the Scotch ſtateſ- The Soots 
nen and revolutioners were ſo ſenſible 3 and 
s was remarked ſomewhere elſe) of tones. 


land. 


Favours the 
kingẽs intereſt. 


As likewife 
does the 
French king. 
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State of Scot- The treaty being now brought to itz 
commmencement, before we enter into 
the detail of it, let us a little caſt our 


eyes upon the temper and diſpoſition o 
the Scots nation, and obſerve how 
much the intereſt of the diſtreſſed royal 
family increaſed in that kingdom; i 
being apparent that four parts of five o 
the nobility and gentry even in the wel 
tern ſhires, and many more, as a halt 
of the commons over the whole king: 
doms, did on all occaſions expreſs thei 
inclination and readineſs to ferve that 
cauſe ; accounts of which/ were fron 
time to time tranſmitted to France; ant 
the French king being much ſtreighten 
ed by the ſucceſs of the con federatie 
arms againſt him, ſeemed more ſincer 
in promoting the. intereſt of the roy! 
family, than formerly, when his affair 
went clearly on: whether this proceed 
from his regard to them or his own pat 

ticular intereſt, leave it to the charit 

ble reader to determine, after he hi 

called to mind this prince's behavio 

to king Charles the cond, during h 


exile, and what he has done, beſide 
the giving of a yearly penſion, for ti 
late king James ſince the revolutid 


1681, But ſure it is, he gave out as) 
c h 


11 
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he were in earneſt to do ſomething at 
this time for our royal family's intereſt, 
rough perhaps the true deſign was to 
Jie the Engliſh arms a diverſion at 
home ; and for this end he diſpatched 
dne Heookes, who arrived at Edin- uo, ſent 
purgh in the month of Auguſt or thereby, from France 
705, with letters from the French king Seodand. 
ad King James to the Duke of Hamil- 
n, the Earl of Errol, the Earl Mar- 
and Earl of Hume; exhorting them 
o ſtand up and act for the intereſt of 
he diſtreſſed royal family and promiſ- 
ng to aſſiſt the Scots (his dearly beloved 
ncient allies) in ſo good a deſign as the 
eſtoring their king to his thrones, im- 
owering Hookes to receive propoſals, 
nd defiring them to ſend over to 
rance one fully inſtructed to treat, and 
onclude with him for that effect. 


This Hookes was one of the Duke of His charageer; 
ommouth's chaplains, when he invaded 
ngland ; whether he was taken priſon- 
r and pardoned, or made his eſcape, 
ter the defeat of that rebellious en- 
erprize, and when it was that he turn- 
d Roman catholick, and entered into 
be French ſervice, I cannot tell; but. 
t this time he was actually a colonel, 


and 
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and commanded a regiment of foot! 
the French army: being a mettle-prag 
matical fellow (as is eaſily to be credit 
ed by his raiſing himſelf to ſuch a poſt) 
he had gained credit at the court o 
France, and was pitched upon, to ma 
nage the correſpondence with Scotlan 
In converſing with him it appeared he 
was a man of good enough ſenſe, bu 
extremely vain and haughty, not ver 
circumſpet in the management of { 
great a truſt, being raſh and inconſide 
rate ; which will appear from a prop 
ſal he made of being admitted to thi 
meeting of the cavaliers and county 
party in Pat Steel's (the place when 
they rendezvoused to concert thei 
| meaſures every day before the parli 
ment met) to propoſe their ownin 
the king's intereſt, and moving his re 
toration 1n. the parliament, and it . 
with difficulty he was perſuaded to i 
frain from it, and likewiſe from his in 
forming the Duke of Argyle, when | 
was a priſoner next year after the ſieg 
of Menin, that he had been the yea 
preceding 1 in Scotland, treating with tl 


king's friends, and ſaw his grace whe! 
he was commiſſioner to the parliament 
in all his propoſals he ſhewed a gre 
deal more concern, to raiſe a combuli 


on in the kingdom, and ſo give a * 
| | 10 
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ſion to his maſter's enemies, than what 


did really and ſolidly tend to the ad- 


vancement of the king's affairs. 
However, the cavaliers to whom his 

letters and meſſage were delivered, not 

being then in a condition to give a poſi- 


in general terms, that they were willing 
to do every thing that could in reaſon 
be demanded of them for advancing the 
king's ſervice; and would, as they 
were deſired, ſend over one in a little 
time, to confer with King James and 


the king of France. With which an- 


ſwer he returned to France. 


The cavaliers, reſolving, as they had g.1 Capuin 


Cavalierstheir 
anſwer to 
him. 


tive anſwer to his demands, told him 


engaged, to ſend one over to ſee Stratton i 
what offers of aſſiſtance the French France. 


King would make, unanimouſly made . 


choice of Capt. Henry Stratton, being a 
perſon of entire honour and honeſty, 


and every way well qualified for ſuch . 


an employment; and accordingly next 


day, after Mr. Lockhart returned from 
the treaty, which was ſome time about 
the latter end of July 1706 Henry Strat- 
ton (having waited till he came down 
to get a full account of what had paſſed 


there) ſet ſail for Leith, in Capt. James Mr. Lock- 


Tait's ſhip, and arrived ſafely in France. 


hart's private 
inſtructions 


Mr. Lockhart, beſides what concerned when he went 


the treaty, was deſired to pump the 
| Ez | Tories 


to London. 
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Tories in England and ſee how they 
ſtood affected, and what they would do, 
in caſe the king came over and the Scots 
declared for him, and accordingly hav- 
ing found means to underſtand the Duke 
of Leeds, the Lord Granvill, and feve- 
ral other of the tories fentiments on that 
point, he mformed Captain Stratton 
that they were much more cautious, 
and not near fo forward in England, 
as in Scotland; all there, being of opi- 
nion, no attempt was to be made dur- 
ing Queen Annes life. Captain Strat- 
ton was kindly received, but could bring 
nothing to a concluſion ; the battles of 
Ramelies and Turin, having ſo diſcon- 
certed the king's meaſures, that he was 
not in a capacity to afford either men 
or money at that time, for our king's 
ſervice. However, King James told 
him he longed extremely to be amon 
his Scots friends, and obliged him to 
give in writing, and ſigned, a character 
of every man in the Scots parliament, as 
they ſtood affected to him, and were ca- 
— 4 to ſerve him; and then he was 
diſmiſſed, with fair promiſes from the 
French King, of doing all that could be 
expected at "another time, and with let- 
ters from king James to the Duke of 
Hamilton, Earl of Errol, Earl Marſhal, 
and Viſcount of Stormont; which laſt had 
8 iikewſe 
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likewiſe two letters incloſed in his, one 
to the Duke of Athole, and the other 
to the Marquis of Montraſe, to be de- 
li vered, as he ſaw proper. The firſt was 
delivered, and kindly received; but the 
other perſon was turned ſuch an obſtre- 
pelous renegado, that it was to no pur- 
poſe, to make any attempt on him; 
beſides there was a viſible danger of 
his diſcovering all to the miniſters of 
ſtate: who, though they knew that cap- 
tain Strattan had been in France, took no 
notice of it, he having been furniſhed 
with credentials from honeſt ' mer- 
chants in Edinburgh, to act as ſuper- 
cargo in the ſhip, which tranfported 
him, wherein was a conſiderable quan- 
tity of lead; and by theſe means ſuf- 
ficiently able to give an account of the 
occaſion of his voyage; however, they 
did not doubt, but this his firſt voyage 
concerned ſomething more than trade, 
but having no proof, they did not pro- 
ſecute him, and thus theſe two nego- 
ctations came to no effect at this time. 
In the interim, the people's inclination 
towards King James, ſtill increaſed, and 
his intereſt prevailed daily more and 
more, over all the kingdom. | 
But it is high time to reaſſume the ee 
treaty, the firſt meeting of which, m__ 
was on the 16th.of April, where the 
lord keeper of England, and the lord 
chancellor 


The hacker 
of England's 
ſpeech. 


2C2 


chancellor of Scotland made the follow- 
ing introductory ſpeeches. 


My Lords, 


WE the commiſſioners appointed by 
her majeſty and authorized by the 
parliament of England to conſult and 
treat with your lordſhips, as impower- 
ed in the like manner by her majeſty, 
and parliament of Scotland, concerning 
an union of the two kingdoms, and ſuch 
other things as we the commiſſioners 


on both parties ſhall think convenient 


and neceſſary for the honour of her 
majeſty, and the common good of both 
kingdoms, doapprehend, there never was 
in any aſſembly of this nature, ſo little 
reaſon as at preſent, for the commiſſi- 
oners of England to give any verbal aſ- 
ſurances, of their zeal to promote and 
complete (ſo far as in their power) the 
great and good deſign we are met about, 

ſince it cannot be doubted but we bring 
along with us the ſame ſentiments, 
which ſo lately appeared in the parlia- 
ment of England, where they took care 
to manifeſt by a ſolemn act, that they 
did poſtpone all other conſiderations to 
their evidencing a good and friendly 


diſpoſition towards Scotland; the par- 


liament of England in making that un- 
expected 


209 
expected advance, ſeemed reſolved if 


poſſible, to attain that union, which 
has been ſo long thought neceſfary by 


all that wiſh well to the proſperity of 


both kingdoms. And we moſt fincerely 
aſſure your lordſhips, we do accordingly 
meet your lordſhips with hearts fully 
reſolved to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to 
remove all the difficulties in this treaty, 
to prevent all miſunderſtandings, and 
cheriſh and improve the good diſpoſi- 
tions to one another, to meet with, to 
have the general and joint good of both 
kingdoms, ſolely in our view, and not 
the ſeparate of either: but to act as if 
we were already united in intereſt, and 
had nothing left, but to conſider what 
ſettlements and proviſions are moſt like- 
ly to conduce to the common ſafety, and 
happineſs of this whole ifland of Great 
Britain. Which meaſures, if purſued 
on both parts, we hope may enable us 
to prepare ſuch terms of union, as may 
prove ſatisfactory to her majeſty and the 
partment of both kingdoms. 


My Lords, 


* THE lords commiſſioners for Scot- The chan. 


land have deſired me to aſſure your © 


* lordſhips, that they meet you on this real. 


* occaſion, with great willingneſs and 
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© ſatisfaction, to treat of an union be- 
* twixt the two kingdoms, and of ſuch 
* other matters and concerns, as may 
* be for her majeſty's honour, and the 
* maintaining a good underſtanding 
* between the two kingdoms: we are 
* convinced that an union will be of 
great advantage to both; the proteſ- 
_ ©* tant religion will be thereby more 
* firmly ſecured ; the deſigns of our ene- 
mies effectually diſappointed, and the 
* riches and trade of the whole ifland 
* advanced. This union hath been of- 
* ten endeavoured both before and ſince 
* the kingdoms were united inallegiance 
* under one ſovereign, and ſeveral 
* treaties have been ſet on foot for 
that end, though without the deſigned 
* ſucceſs ; but now we are hopeful, that 
* this ſhall be the happy opportunity of 
* accompliſhing it. Her majeſty hath 
frequently ſignified her good incli- 
nations towards it, and wc are the 
* more encouraged to expect ſucceſs in 
* this treaty by the good diſpoſition 
which appeared in the parliament of 

Scotland to it, and by the friendly pro- 
* ceedings of the parliament of England, 
* which give general ſatisfaction, We 
* have a great confidence in your lord- 
* ſhips good intentions, and we ſhall 
* be ready on our parts to enter into 
* ſuch meaſures with you, as may bring 

Ee * this 
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this treaty to ſuch a concluſion as 
* may be acceptable to her majeſty and 
the parliament of both kingdoms. 


| The Engliſb before they opened their proceedings 
pack to thew the golden ware, the of che com- 
Scots were to get from them, firſt wiſtioners. 
proceeded to demand and ſecure what 
they wanted of the Scots, and for 
that end made the following propoſal: 
* that the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland be for ever united into 
* one kingdom by the name of Great- 
* Britain, that the united kingdom be 
* repreſented by one and the ſame par- 
* hament, and that the ſucceſſion to 
the monarchy of the united king- 
* dom (in caſe of failure of heirs of 
her majeſty's body) be according to 
* the limitations mentioned in the at 
of parliament made in England in the 
* 12th and 13th years of the reign of 
* King Willam, entitled An at? for 
* the further limitation of the crown, 
* and the better ſecuring the rights and 
* liberties of the ſubjet, The Scots 
demanding time to conſider of a re- 
ply, and being convened together for 
that end, there was not any that ap- 
peared againſt this propoſal. All of 
them (except Mr. Lockbart, who, as was 
before obſerved, had orders fron his 
friends to fit ſilent and make his obſer- 
vations) 
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vations) pofitively declaring for this 
icheme of an entire (as the Engliſh 
termed it) or incorporating union, as 
the Scots termed it: but becauſe they 
knew thd Scots nation was rather in- 
clined for a federal, than this kind of 
union, and that the claufe propoſed to 
be added to the Scots act of parliament 
empowering the queen to nominate 
commiſſioners, which would have re- 
ſtricted the commiſſioners from treat- 
ing on any ſubject, that ſhould any 
ways derogate from any fundamental 
laws, ancient privileges, offices, rights, 
liberties and dignities of the nation, 
was rejected by a plurality of only 
two voices: they all agreed and 
thought it neceflary once to make 
a propoſal for a federal union, 
and having accordingly agreed upon 
the draught of the propofal, ordered 
the chancellor to give it mto the 
board in the name of the Scots commiſſi- 
oners; but leſt the Engliſb oommiſſi- 
oners ſhould be offended at their not 
giving a direct anſwer to their firſt 
propoſal, and to let them underſtand 
the true cauſe of their proceeding af- 
ter this manner, and that they did not 
deſign to rejet what was propoſed by 
the Engliſb, they ordered the chancel- 
Jor, atter the propoſal was read, to make 
the following diſcourſe, 

My 


[ 
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My lords, I am commanded to ac- 
quaint your lordſhips, there is nothing 
contained in this propoſal (of a fœderal 
union) but what the Scots had always 
claimed as their right and privilege, as 
being under the ſame allegiance with 
England : but that by making this pro- 
poſal, they did not reject the other pro- 
poſal (of an entire union) made by your 
lordſhips; but are of opinion this ſcheme 
would be moſt effectual to facilitate 
the Engliſb ſucceſſion's being eſtablith- 
ed in Scotland. | eh? 

Now let God and the world judge, 
if the making this propoſal after ſuch a 
manner, was not a bare-faced indignity, 
and affront to the Scots nation and par- 
liament. It is true indeed, they did it out 
of regard to them; and it was the only 
regard they ſhewed, during the whole 
treaty for them; but it proceeded more 
from fear of, than love to them; elſe 
ſince they knew it would be ſo much 
more acceptable as the other ſcheme, 
why did they propoſe it with a deſign, 
and actually afterwards, upon the Eng- 
_ kiſh commiſſioners, telling them in a 
ſaucy manner, they did not incline ſo 
much as once to take it into conſidera- 
tion (their very words) recede pitifully 
and meanly from it, without ſaying 
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one word to enforce it : though there 
had beenno previous agreement, betwixt 
the two ſets of commiſſioners, and both 
had met on equal terms, without an 
dependence the one upon the other, for 
laces, penſions, Ce. yet this very pre- 
— ſtep was ſufficient to encou- 
rage the Engliſh to have propoſed and 
expected ſuch conditions from the Scots 
as they pleaſed, and thought convenient 
for England; and the Scots commiſſi- 
oners were ſo ſenſible of the meanneſs 
of this propoſal, that it was ſufficient 
to inform all the world, how little re- 
zard they had for the honour and in- 
tereſt of their country in a matter 
whereon her future miſery, or happi- 
neſs depended, that they concealed this 
diſcourſę, which they ordered the chan- 
cellor to make in their names, and did 
not as uſual in all other occaſions re- 
cord and engroſs it in their minutes. 
However, I found a way to get a copy 
of it in theſe very words, as I have ſet 

it down. 
The Engliſh commiſſioners, as I ſaid 
before, having refuſed to take this pro- 
ſal under their conſideration, the 
Scots made no further delay, but agreed 
to the propoſal of an entire union, as 
contained in the propoſal, made. firit 
by the Engliſh commiſſioners, which 
- 2! Dang 
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being the main game the Engliſh were 

in queſt of, and the ground-work upon 

which all the ſtructure was to be built: 

the lords commiſſioners of both king- 
doms ſet about the regulation of the 

trade, receive laws, taxes and debts of 
the two kingdoms, wherein the Scots 

commiſſioners agreed to and accepted 
of ſuch terms as the Engliſh commiſ- 

ſioners were pleaſed to allow them: it 

is needleſs to recapitulate all the articles, 

and heads of this treaty, they have 

been all fo often publiſhed in print, and 

canvaſſed upon by people of all perſua- 

ſions and profeſſions, that none can be 

ignorant of them. * 

It will ſuffice here, to make ſome Remarks 
few remarks upon the behaviour of the thereupon. 
commiſſioners at the treaty. In doing 
of which, I crave leave once more, in 
the firſt place to obſerve, how pitifully 
they abandoned their propoſal of a fœ- 
deral, and accepted of an incorporating 
union, baſely betraying and meanly 
giving up, the ſovereignty, independen- 
cy, liberty, laws, intereſt and honour 
of their native country, in defence 
whereof their fathers had chearfully ex- 
poſed their lives and fortunes, and 
gained immortal praiſe and glory 
throughout all the world, bravely main- 
taining and defending the ſame, * 
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all attempts of the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans and Engliſh, 
and all other foreign and domeſtic ene- 
tnies, for the ſpace of above 2000 
years: but from the commencement 
unto the concluſion of this treaty, it 
was as plain as two and three make five, 
that the Scots commiſſioners were re- 
ſolved (for the reaſons already mention- 
ed) to agree to and accept of a ſcheme 
of union, though upon never ſo unequal 
and unreaſonable terms; for at the ſe- 
parate meetings of the Scots commil- 
ſioners, if a difficulty was at any time 
ſtarted, or an objection made to what 
they were concluding, all the anſwer 
you received was to this purpoſe, it is 
true it had better be ſo and fo, but we 
muſt not be too ſtiff; the Engliſh will 
not agree otherwiſe, and I am fure you 
would not break the treaty for this; 
and thus they proceeded all along, 
without having any regard for the true 
intereſt of their country; endeavouring 
only as much as poſſible to palliate their 
own knavery and hood-wink the nation 
from diſcerning the ſame ; for which 
end fometimes they pretended to differ 
from the Engliſh commiſſioners, and 
reports were induſtriouſly noiſed abroad, 
that the treaty would break up with- 
out concluding on any ſcheme, particu- 
larly when the Scots did inſiſt to obtain 

a greater 
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a greater abatement of taxes, and the 
Engliſh by piece-meal, and as with 
reluctancy conſented to it: and in re- 
gulating the number of the Scots re- 
preſentatives in parliament, the Engliſh 
propoſe thirty- eight commoners, the 
Scots make a great noiſe about it, and 
a ſolemn conference muſt be appointed 


to debate on that ſubject ; whereas all 


this was contrived to deceive the world 
with a belief, that both ſides ſtood zea- 
louſly for the intereſt of their reſpective 


countries, and that this was no patch- 


ed up commiſſion, but conſiſted of per- 
ſons upon an equal footing, who had 
no dependency upon, nor ſecret correſ- 
pondence and project with one another ; 
it conſiſting with my certain know- 
ledge, that the Engliſh did deſign from 
the beginning, . to give the Scots forty- 
five commoners, and a proportionable 
number of peers: but had the Scots 
ſtood their ground, I have good reaſon 
to affirm, that the Engliſh would have 
allowed a much greater number of re- 
preſentatives and abatement of taxes ; 
for the Engliſh faw too plainly the ad- 
vantage that would accrue to England 
by an union of the two kingdoms upon 
this ſcheme, and would never have 
ſtuck at any terms to obtain it : and in- 


deed they cannot be blamed for making 


P 2 the 
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the beſt bargain they could, for their 


own country, when they found the 
Scots ſo very complaiſant, as to agree to 
every thing that was demanded of them 
managing all matters in a private club, 
ſo that when the Scots commiſſioners 
met amongſt themſelves, a paper con- 
taining an anſwer to the laſt demand 
of the Engliſh commiſſioners was pre- 
ſented by the chancellor or one of the 
two ſecretaries, which being read, was 
immediately approved of, and then 
given in, to the general meeting, with- 
out being diſcourſed upon (as matters 
of ſuch weight and importance did re- 
quire) or the ae ae, allowed 
copies, or the leaſt time to conſider 
what was contained in it, and thus they 
drove on headlong to a concluſion, 
which they effectuated on the 
day of. * 1706. Many were 
the handles to bubble over the Scots 
to it, fuch as repeated aſſurances from 
the leading merchants in London, for 
erecting manufactories and companies 
for carrying on the fiſhery. The com- 
munication of trade was magnified to 
the ſkies, and the Eaſt and Weſt India 
gold. was all to terminate in Scotland : 
but the equivalent was the mighty bait ; 
here was the ſum of 391085 pound ſter- 
ling to be remitted in Caſh to Scotland 
(though the Scots were to pay it and 
much 
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much more back again in a few years, 
by engaging to bear a ſhare of the bur- 
thens impoſed on England, and appro- 
priated for payment of England's debts.) 
This was a fund, ſay they, ſufficient. to 
put Scotland in a capacity for proſecuting 
trade, erecting manufactories and im- 
proving the country: but in reality here 
was a ſwinging bribe to buy off the 
Scots members of parliament from their 
duty to their country, as it accordingly 
proved : for to it we may chiefly aſcribe, 
that ſo many of them agreed to this 
union. 'The hopes of recovering what 
they had expended on the African com- 
pany, and obtaining payment of debts 
and arrears due to them by the Scots 
government (it being articled in the 
treaty, that it ſhould be expended this 
way, prevailed upon many to overlook 

the general intereſt of their country. 
The treaty being thus brought to a 
period, the Scots ſtates- men and true 
blue revolutioners, and the Engliſh 
miniſtry and whigs, upon the ſame 
conſiderations that moved them firſt to 
enter upon this meaſure, and there- 
after conclude it in thoſe terms, re- 
ſolved with their utmoſt vigour to pro- 
ſecute, in their reſpective parliaments of 
both kingdoms, the deſign of uniting 
the two nations, according to the 8 
| ies 
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ticles agreed to by the commiſſioners, 
though I knew they were very diffident 
of ſucceſs, and did not expect to have 
carried it through, at the time the Scots 
parliament met, and had it not been 
for ſome very particular unexpected ac- 
cidents, they would not come off as they 
did, and of which we will hereafter 
have occaſion to give a more particular 
account, only_let me remark at this 
time, there ſeeme have been a chain 
of accidents all tending directly to the 
ruin and overthrow of this poor people, 
among which, none of the leaſt was the 
death of Charles Earl of Home. 

Farlof One cannot imagine how great a loſs 
Home's death the royal family and country party ſuſ- 
and character. tained by it; for though he was one that 

did not expreſs himſelf with any tole- 
rable ſhare of eloquence, yet he was 
maſter of a ſound judgment and clear 
conception, and had a particular talent 
of procuring intelligence of his adverſa- 
ries moſt ſecret deſigns, ſo as generally 
he informed his friends of them, and 
thereby gave them an opportunity to 
thwart them : and this proceeded from 
his being eſteemed by people of all par- 
ties, on account of his eminently unbi- 
aſſable honeſty and integrity in both pri- 
vate and public matters; and the want 
of this intelligence, was an unſpeakx- 
able diſadvantage to thoſe that oppoſed 

| the 
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the union, in the enſuing parliament. 
He had given} evident proofs that no 
temptation could ſeduce him in the 
leaſt, from proſecuting and adhering 
with the utmoſt vigour, to what he 
owned to be his principle and opinion ; 
and was ſo zealous for the intereſt of 
his country, that would he have de- 
ſerted her, he might, more than once, 
have made his own terms with the 
court, and was ſo faithful to the royal 
family, that he ſuffered much upon that 
account, and was more relied upon than 
any other; and ſo well was his repu- 
tation eſtabliſhed, that he proved an 
awe-band over others; and fo obliged 


them to ſuſpend their private grudges, 


and join cordially in one meaſure. 


Before the parliament met in Scot- State of a 


land, the ſtateſmen returned hither from fairs in Scot- 
land, relating 


to the union. 


London, and took all imaginable pains 
to give falſe gloſſes and repreſentations 
of what was agreed to, in the treaty, 
and put ſuch a face upon, and gave 
ſuch accounts of it, (but the articles 


themſelves were kept a mighty ſecret, 


no copies being allowed of them, and in 
England a proclamation emitted, prohi- 
biting all books and wagers on that ſub- 
jet) that at firſt it took generally with 
the Scotch- men; but no ſooner did 
the parliament meet, and the articles 
appear in public, but the nation TE 
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how different they were, from the ac- 
counts they firſt had of them, became 
univerſally averſe to the project, as will 
be ſeen in the ſequel. The ſquadron 
likewiſe about this time, pretended as 
much as any to diſlike the union, but 
as they never eb wa to ſerve their 
own intereſt, though at their country's 


coſt, no ſooner was the Marquis of 


Montroſe made preſident of the council 
(which place had been vacant from the 
time the Marquis of Annandale, was 
removed from thence, and made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate ; and which he had often 
refuſed to accept of again, after he was 
laid aſide from being ſecretary of ſtate ; 
to make way for the Earl of Marr) I 
ſay no ſooner was the Marquis of Mon- 
troſe inveſted with that office, and a 
letter came down from the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough to the Earl of Roxburgh, 
aſſuring them of being taken into Ka. 
vour, and intruſted with the govern- 
ment, if they would concur with the 
meaſures of promoting the union, than 
they ſtruck in with the court and for- 
warded the union with the greateſt heat 
and zeal of any in the parliament. A 
gentleman on a certain occaſion, having 
privately argued with my Lord Rox- 
burgh, and anſwered all his arguments 
for the union, concluded that poſterity 

would 
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would curſe his memory; if he concur- 


red with a meaſure that ſo infallibly 
brought ruin to his country. To which 
his lordſhip replied, that he did not va- 
lue what was to come after he was gone, 
provided he could obtain his ends now, 
and be revenged of the Duke of Qycen/- 
berry, which he had reaſon to believe 
would be more eafily attained, it the 


union had once taken effect. I have 
mentioned this ſtory as a ſample that in- 


duced the venerable ſquadron, to enter 
into this meaſure. The preſbyterians 
appeared moſt zealouſly againſt the uni- 
on ; the miniſters were-every where ap- 
prehenſive of the kirk government, and 
roared againſt the wicked union from 
their pulpits, made reſolves and ſent ad- 
drefles againſt it from ſeveral preſbyte- 
ries, and the commiſſion of the aſſem- 
bly, as we ſhall hear by and by ; but 
no ſooner did the parliament paſs an act 
for the ſecurity of the kirk, than moſt 
of their zeal was cooled, and many of 
them quite changed their notes, and 
preached up, what not long before they 
had declared anathema's againſt; yet 
with no effe&, for their auditories ſtood 


firm, and the clergy loſt much of their 


reputation, by ſhewing ſo much ſelfiſh- 
neſs, and little regard to the intereſt 
and honour of the country. 


The 
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The differences hkewiſe and envy 
that aroſe betwixt the two Dukes of 
Hamilton and Athole contributed not a 
little to the obſtructing the oppoſition 
the court party would have met with: 
but nothing ſo much ſaved the union 
from being totally demoliſhed, as the 
ſeaſon of the year ; for had not the par- 
liament met and fat,in the winter, 


and the weather proved very rainy and 


tempeſtuous, it would have been im- 
poſſible to have kept the country people 
from coming to a head from all parts 
of the kingdom, and tearing in pieces all 
thoſe that promoted it. This by the 
by ; but when we come to the parlia- 
ment itſelf, then we ſhall have theſe 
particulars more under our conſider- 
ation, and then it will evidently ap- 
pear, that though the articles of the 
union were approved of in parliament, 
yet the whole nation was altogether 
averle to them. 

We come now to the parliament it- 
jelt, on which all mens' eyes were fix- 
ed, expecting to learn the fate of the 
nation, whether it were to remain free 
and independent, or under the Colour 
and pretext of an union, be altogether 
at the diſcretion of another ſtronger and 
richer peaple, its avowed enemies, and 
be rendered altogether uncapable to ex- 
ert itſelf, and defend its liberties, 4 

became 
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became a free people. Theſe conſider- 
ations brought together an unprecedent- 
ed number of people of all ranks, ſexes, 
ages and perſuaſions, from all corners 
of the land, to Edinburgb, and every 
one now pretended to underſtand the 
politicks, and give their opinions freely 
and avowedly of the ſtate of affairs. 

The parliament met the 3rd of O05. Parliament 
1706, to which the Duke of Queen ſber- meets. 
ry was appointed commiſſioner. The 
queen's letter, commiſſioner, and chan- 
cellor's ſpeeches, conſiſted chiefly in 
ſetting forth the advantage that would 
accrue to the nation by being united 
with England; and therefore recom- 
mended the treaty, as agreed to by the | 
commiſſioners, and craved ſubſidies. The Proceedings. 
court prevailed in the firſt ſederunt to 
have the articles of union read, and 
proceeded immediately to the confider- 
ation of them; and it was not without 
ſome ſtruggle obtained, that all records 
relating to former treaties betwixt both 
kingdoms, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe, and that in the intervals of par- 
hament they might be ſeen by all that 
called for them, in the lower parlia- 
ment houſe, where the lord regiſter 
ſhould order ſome of his ſervants to 
attend. On the 15th the court moved, 
that in the terms of the reſolve, paſt 


the 


Motion that 
the members 
adviſe with 
their conſti- 
tuents about 
the union. 


Arguments 
againſt it. 


For it. 
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the 12th, the houſe ſhould proceed to 
the conſideration of the articles of uni- 
on: there were many oppoſed this as 
too haſty a procedure in ſo momentous 
an affair, and craved liberty now they 
had ſeen the articles to conſider and ad- 
viſe with their conſtituents concerning 
them, from whence aroſe a hot de- 
bate, whether or not the parliament 
without particular inſtructions from their 
conſtituents could alter their conſtitu- 
tion of the government ; the courtiers 
alleged the affirmative, ſince the mem- 
bers had ample commiſſions, to do all 
things for the good of the country, and 
that one of the reaſons aſſigned in the 
proclamation for ſummoning this parlia- 
ment, was to conſider on ways and 
means to unite theſe two kingdoms ; to 
which it was replied, it was true the 
commiſſions were ample, but the very 
nature of them, bound up the repre- 
ſentatives, from overturning the conſti- 
tution of the kingdom, or diſpoſing of 
what did not belong to them; vi. 
The repreſentations of the ſhires and 
boroughs, the deſign of ſending them. 
there, being to preſerve their conſtitu- 
ents, rights and privileges, and give 
advice to their ſovercign in making 
laws, and ſupporting and upholding 
that conſtitution, by virtue of. which 


they 
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they firſt received their commiſſions, and 
accordingly met and acted: And as for 
the reaſons alleged from the ſummons of 0 
parliament, every body knew the nation f 
had nothing of the union in their view, at | {| 
the time this parliament was choſen, \l 
beſides it was ſo long ago, that it was 
not ſtrange the barons, freeholders, and 
burghs expected their repreſentatives 
ſhould adviſe with them; and ſince they 
were not allowed to have a new election, 
that thus their ſenſe of this weighty affair 
might be known in parliament, that it 
would tend much more to the honour of 
the commiſſioners of the treaty, if it was 
approved of in a parliament called for 
that purpoſe, or by members, who had 
received the freſh inſtructions and opini- 
ons of the nation, than by a parliament 
which had continued ſo long, and there- 
by ſo many of its members corrupted by 
bribes, penſions, places and preferments. 
A great deal more to this pur poſe, Was 
urged and inſiſted upon; but at length a 
vote was ſtated in theſe words, proceed to 
confider the articles of the treaty, or delay : 
But it carried in the affirmative, by a plu- p.rliament 
rality of ſixty four voices, and all that the proceeds to 
count ty could claim, was, that the confder the 
ry party co if K treaty. 
houſe ſhould not proceed to vote and ap- 


prove 
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prove any of the articles, until they were 
all once read, and diſcourſed on by the 
members, after which, the houſe pro- 
ceeded to, and in a few days finiſhed the 
reading of them. The country party, 
particularly the Duke of Hamilton, Duke 
of Athole, Marquis of Annandale, Lords 
Belhaven and Balmerino, Mr. Fletcher of 
Salton, and Sir David Cunningham of Mil. 
neraig, taking a great deal of pains to ex- 
poſe the unreaſonableneſs of the ſeveral 
articles, as they went through them ; but 
the courtiers very ſeldom made any re- 
ply, having reſolved to truſt to their 
number of led-horſes, and not to trouble 
themſelves with reaſoning. 9 
e ng During this time, the nation's averſion 
people in to the union increaſed; the parliament- 
Edinburgh Cloſe, and the outer-parliament-houſe, 
to the union. were crowded every day when the par- 
liament was met, with an infinite number 
of people, all exclaiming againſt the uni- 
on, and ſpeaking very free language con- 
cerning the promoters of it. The com- 
miſſioner, as he paſſed along the ſtreet, 
was curſed and reviled to his tace, and the 
Duke of Hamilton huzzaed and conveyed 
every night, with a great number of ap- 
prentices and younger ſort of people, 
from the parliament houſe to the Abbey, 
exhorting him to ſtand by the Coney 
| .:\,> 
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and aſſuring him of his being ſupported. 
e And upon the 23d of October, above 
chree or four hundred of them being thus 
e employed, did, as foon as they left his 
grace, haſten in a body to the houſe of 

Sir Pat. Fohn/ton (their late darling pro- 

voſt, one of the commiſſioners of the 

treaty, a great promoter of the union, in 

parliament, where he ſat as one of the 

repreſentatives of the town of Edinburgh) 

threw ftones at his windows, broke open 

his doors, and ſearched his houſe for him, 

but he having narrowly made his eſcape, 

prevented his being _ in a thouſand 

pieces. From thence the mob, which 

was encreaſed to a great number, went 

through the ſtreets, threatening deſtruc- 
tion to all the promoters of the union, 
and continued for four or five hours in 

this temper ; till about three next morn- 

ing, a ſtrong detachment of the foot 

guards was ſent to ſecure the gate called 

the Netherbow Port, and keep guard in 

the Parliament Clofe. It is not to be 
expreſſed how great the conſternation was 

that ſeized the courtiers on this occaſion: 

Formerly they did, or pretended not to 
believe the diſpoſition of the people 

againſt the union; but now they were 

thoroughly convinced of it, and terribly 

afraid of their lives. This paſſage mak- 

ing 
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ing it evident that the union was cram- 
med down Scotland's throat. For not 
only were the inclinations of the elder 
and wiſer known by the actions of the 
raſher and younger, but even the very 
ſoldiers as they marched to ſeize the Port, 
were overheard ſaying to one another it 
is hard we ſhould oppoſe thoſe that are 
ſtanding up for the country, it is what 
we cannot help juſt now, but what we 
will not continue at. The mob being 
once diſpatched, guards of regular forces 


were placed in the Parliament Cloſe, 


Weigh Houſe and Netherbow Port, and 
the whole army, both horſe and foot, Was 
drawn together near Edinburgh, and con- 
tinued fo all the ſeſſion of parliament : 
Nay the commiſſioner (as if he had been 
led to the gallows) made his parade eve- 
ry day after this, from the parliament 
houſe to the Croſs, (where his coaches 
waited for him, no caaches, no perſon, 
that was not a member of parliament, be- 
ing ſuffered to enter.the Parliament Cloſe 
towards the evening, of ſuch days as the 
parliament was ſitting) through two lanes 
of muſqueteers, and went from thence to 
the Abbey, the horſe guard ſurrounding 
his coach, and if it was dark, for. the 
greater ſecurity, a part of the foot 


guards likewiſe. This mob was attended 
with 
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with bad conſequences to the country 
party ; for falling out before the nation 
was equally informed of the ſtate of af- 
fairs, and equally inflamed with reſent- 
ment, it was the eaſier diſpatched, and 
diſcouraged others from making any at- 
tempts for the future, and gave occa- 
ſion to the courtiers here, to repreſent 
to the miniſtry of England not to be 
alarmed, for it conſiſted of a parcel of 
raſcally boys, no others being concerned 
in it, though the chief of the country 
party had encouraged and hired them 
out; beſides, the placing of theſe guards 
overawed many, both in and out of the 
houſe. 

Though it was plain to all unbiaſſed The council 
people, that this mob had its riſe very _ 
accidentally, yet the government was not agunſt mobs. 
fond of any ſuch amuſements, and there- 
fore the next day after it happened, the 
| privy council met and ordained theſe 

guards to be continued, and emitted 8 

- proclamation againſt tumultuous meet- 
ings, wherein they commanded all per- 
ſons to retire off the ſtreets when ever 
the drum ſhould beat and give warning, 
ordered the guards to fire upon ſuch as 
would not obey, and granted an indem- 
nity to ſuch as ſhould on that occaſion, 
kill any of the leiges; and next day the 
chancellor acquainted the parliament 
what had happened, and what the council 

Q | had 
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had done on that occaſion, and then 
the proclamation being read, a motion 


was made, that the council ſhould have 


the thanks of the houſe for providing for 
the ſafety of the parliament : That it 
be recommended to them to continue 
their care therein. No body pretended 


to juſtify, on the contrary, every one 


condemned mobs ; but it was alleged, 
ſince that the mob was diſperſed, and no 
further fear of it, there was no need of 
the continuation of the guards, eſpeci- 
ally in the parliament cloſe, which 
ſeemed an overawing the parliament ; 
and was never practiſed in any kingdom 
fave by Oliver Cromwell, when he de- 
ſigned to force the parliament of England 
to his own ends: That it was the town 
of Edinburgh's privilege to maintain the 
peace within its own diſtricts, and, that 
the inhabitants were willing to under- 
take it; that the ſole privilege of com- 
manding and placing guards about the 
parliament houſe belongs to the Earl of 
Erroll, as high conſtable ; and the Earl 
Marſhal, as Marſhal of Scotland ; how- 
ever, the courtiers being deadly afraid of 
their bones, gave no ear to decency, 
reaſon or juſtice, but preſſed a vote, and 


Approved in the motion was approved, reſerving ne- 
Parliament. vertheleſs the town of Edinburgh's privi- 


Proteſt by : g | 
Earl of Erroll leges ho But before voting, the Earl of 


Erroll proteſted that the continuing of 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding forces within the town of Edin- 
burgh, and keeping guards within the 
parhament cloſe and other places within 
the town in the time of parliament (as 
is done at preſent) is contrary. to the 
right of his office as high conſtable, by 
which he had the only right of guarding 
the parliament without doors, as the 
Earl Marſhal had within doors, and was 
an incroachment on the rights and pri- 
vileges of parliament, and on the parti- 
cular rights and privileges of the town of 
Edinburgh; and if any vote ſhould paſs 
contrary to his right, or the Earl Mar- 
ſhal's right, or the parliament or town 
of Edmburgh's rights and privileges, 
that it ſhould not in any time thereafter 
prejudice the ſame, or be any ways 
drawn in conſequence, and deſired this 
proteſtation might be inſerted in the mi- 
nutes and recorded in the books of par- 
lament; to which proteſtation adhered 
the Dukes of Hamilton and Athule, the 
Marquis of Annandale, the Earl Marſhal, 
the Earl of Wigton, Strathmore, Selkirk 
and Kincardin, Viſcounts of Stormoul and 
Kilfyth, the Lords Semple, Oliphant, 
Balmerino, Blantyre, Bargeny, Belhaven, 
Colvil, Duffus and Kinnard ; Geo. Lock- 
bart of Cornwalth, Sir James Foulis of 
Colintonn, Andrew Fletcher of Salton, 
fobn Brisbane of Biſbopton, Wm. Cockran 
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of Kilmaronoch, John Stuart of Kilgum- 


loc, John G raham of Killearn, Jame, 


Graham of Bucklroy, Robt. Rolls of Pow- 


Indignities to 
the comman- 
der. 


houſe, Sir Patrick Murray of Auchtertyre, 
12 Murray of Strowan, Sir Thomas 

urnet of Leys, Alexander Gordon of 
Pithurg, James More of Stonywood, Pa- 
trick Lyon of Auchterhouſe, David Gra- 
ham of Fintre, James Ogilby of Boyn, 
Alexander Migghte of Palgoun, James 
Dunbar of Hempings, and Geo. Mekenz:ie 
of Inchcoulter, Barons; Alex. Robertſon, 
Alexander Adgai, Alexander Duff, Fran- 
cis Maliſon, Robert Kelly, Wm. Suther- 
land, Archibald Shieles, John Lyon, 2 


Carruthers, Geo. Home, James Bethune, 


TIT ESY 


Notwitſtanding the precaution of the 
government, and that ſeveral boys were 
incarcerated, as being acceſſary to the 
late mob, and a committee of parlia- 
ment appointed to make enquiry after 


ſuch as had, or ſhould be guilty of 


ſuch tumultuous meetings, or of ſhew- 
ing any diſreſpect towards my lord com- 
miſſioner, yet his grace was conſtantly 
faluted with curſes and imprecations, as 
he paſſed through the ſtreets, and if the 
parliament fat till towards evening, then 
to be ſure he and his guards were well 
pelted with ſtones, ſome whereof, even 

entered 
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entered his coach, and often wounded his 
guards and ſervants ; ſo that often he and 
his retinue were obliged to go off at a 
top gallop and in great diſorder. 

f now we leave the town, and 
make a tour through the country, 


though the badneſs of the ſeaſon prevent- 


ed their coming together, and proceed- 
ing to acts of violence, yet there we ſhall 
find the ſame, if not a greater averſion 
to the union, which amongſt other 
things appears from the addreſſes, that 
were preſented during this ſeſſion of 
parliament, from ſeveral ſhires, ſtewar- 
tries, burghs, towns, and pariſhes fitu- 
ated in all corners of the land, whig 


and tory, preſbyterian and epiſcopal, 


ſouth and north, all agreeing againſt 
the union. I know very well that the 


author of the hiſtory of Europe, for the 
year 1706, and that vile monſter and 


wretch Daniel De Foe, and other merce- 
nary fools and trumpeters of rebellion, 
have often aſſerted, that theſe addreſſes 
and other inſtances of the nation's aver- 
lion to the union, proceeded from the 
falſe glofſes and underhand dealings of 
thoſe that oppoſed it in parliament, 
whereby the meaner ſort were impoſed 
upon and deluded into thoſe jealouſies 


and meaſures. I ſhall not deny, but per- 


haps this meaſure of addreſſing had 
its 
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its firſt original, as they report, but 
it is abſolutely falſe, to ſay that any 
ſiniſter means were uſed to bring in 
ſubſcribers, the contrary is notoriouſly 
known, for the people flocked together 
to ſign them, and expreſſed their re- 
ſentments with the greateſt indignati- 
on : neither was it from a mobbiſh 
humouriſh fit that this proceeded, for 
the barons and freeholders, being de- 
nied the liberty of giving inſtructions 
to their repreſentatives, entered into 
this meaſure, as the moſt proper to 
fignify their inclinations to them, and 
it is not to be expreſſed what a value, 
I may ſay veneration, the commons 
ſhewed for the ſovereignty, which they 
expreſſed by exclaiming againſt the tak- 
ing away the crown laws of the land: 
but I would aſk theſe hawking ſcrib- 
lers, if they reckon the barons and free- 
holders of the nation, among the num- 
ber of theſe led horſes, if they do, what 
ſhall become of the vox populi, will it 
continue vox der? J would further aſk 
them fince theſe addreſſes were carried 
on, as they alleged, why did not the 
promoters of the union bring counter 
addreſſes to the parliament ? ſure it 
will not be faid that they wanted 
inclination, intereſt or reaſon on their 
fide, this meaſure had taken away the 
argument of the nation's W + 
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from the anti- unioners and juſtified the 
promoters of the union, that they did 


what was agreeable to, at leaſt to ſo many 
as ſhould addreſs for it; but the truth of 
the matter lies here: they did attempt it, 
but could prevail in no place but the town 
of Air, where they got one ſubſcribed, 
but by ſo pitiful and ſmall a number, that 
they thought ſhame to preſent it, eſpeci- 
ally when one, a little thereafter againſt 
the union, was ſigned by almoſt all the 
inhabitants of that town; neither did 


they omit any thing in their power to ob- 


ſtruct the addreſſes againſt the union, but 
without ſucceſs, except in the ſhire_of 
Air, where the earls of Loudon, Saves 
and Glaſgow, prevailed with moſt of the 
gentlemen to lay it aſide, though other- 
wiſe they expreſſed themſelves as oppo- 
ſite to the union, as in any other place, 
and in the town of Edmburgh, where 


after an addreſs was ſigned by many 


thouſands, they prevailed with the 
magiſtrates to prohibit it, by threat- 
ning to remove the parliament and ju- 
dicatories from thence; and laſtly in 
theſe ſhires, where the greateſt men, 
who were promoters of the union had 
their eſtates and intereſt (ſuch as 
Argyleſhire, Bute, Sutherland, &c. and 
are, as it were, petty ſovereigns them- 
ſelves; yet they could not though they 
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endeavoured to perſuade their vaſſals and 
tenants to ſign an addreſs for the union, 
and were obliged to compound with 
them not to ſign againſt it. 


Ad dreſſes to Having faid ſo much of theſe ad- 
the parha- 


ment againſt dreſſes, it will not be improper to inſert 

the unioa, A Copy of one of them, and which was 

for the moſt part, made uſe of every 

where (excepting that ſome of the weſ- 

tern pariſhes added the inconſiſtency of 

the union with the national and folemn 

leagues and covenants) and likewiſe 

the name of the places from - whence 

theſe addreſſes came; and then it will 

appear, that all theſe places of the nati- 

on that were not under the dominion of 

ſome highland powers, who promoted 

the union, did ſhew their averſion and 
unwillingneſs to enter into it. 


To his Grace, Her Majeſty's high commiſ- 
8 froner, and Right Hon. the Eſtates of 
Parliament, the humble Addreſs of, 


Humbly Sheweth, 


Form of the * THAT we, underſubſcribing, have 
varons and * ſeen the articles of the union agreed 
urrows ad- 8 
drefs. * upon by the commiſſioners nominated 
© in behalf of Scotland, and the commil- 
ſioners nominated in behalf of England 
in which they have agreed that Scotland 


« and 


His — I» 


Cao Sit Sie * 


=3I- . 
and England ſhall be united iy one 
kingdom, and that the united king- 
dom ſhall be repreſented in one and 
the ſame parliament: and ſeeing it 
does evidently appear to us, that ſuch 
an incorporating union as Contained 
in theſe articles is contrary to the 
honour, fundamental laws and con- 
ſtitutions of this kingdom, claim of 
right and rights and privileges of 
the barons and freeholders and bo- 
roughs of this kingdom and church, as 
by laws eſtabliſhed, and that the ſame 
is deſtructive to the true intereſt of the. 
nation; therefore, we humbly be- 
ſeech your grace, and honourable 
eſtates and do confidently expect, 
that you will not allow of any ſuch 
incorporating union, but that you will 
ſupport and preſerve entire the ſove- 
reignty and independency of this 


crown and kingdom, and the rights 


and privileges of parliament, which 
have been fo valiantly maintained by 
our heroic anceſtors for the ſpace of 
above two thouſand years, that the 


' ſame may be tranſmitted to ſucceed- 


ing generations, as it has been con- 
veyed to us; and we will heartily 
concur with you for ſupporting and 
maintaining our ſovereignty and in- 


* dependency and church government, 


with our lives and fortunes conform 
to the eſtabliſhed laws of the nation. 


'This 


| 
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ſeveral places 


addreihng, 
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A liſt of the This draught being framed ſo as to 


comprehend every body's wiſh, was 
heartily approved and ſigned by the far 
greater majority of the barons, free- 
holders, heretors, farmers, and others 
of the 'ſhires of Edinburgh, Dunbarton, 
Sterling, Renfiew, Fife, Aberdeen and 
Kincarden, the barons and freeholders 
of the ſhires of Perth, Forfar, upper 
and nether wards of Lanerk, Roxburgh, 


Berwick and Linlithgow, and Stewar- 


tries of Armandali and Kircudbright, the 
inhabitants of the burghs of Dy/art, 
Dumfermling, Linkthgow, Forfar, Crail, 
Air, Ruglen, Glaſgow, St. Andrews, Cul- 
croſs, Sterling, Innerkeithing, Annan, 
Lockmaben, Dunbar, Bruntiſland, new 
Galloway, Lauder, and Perth, the inha- 
bitants of the towns of Dunkeld, Fall- 
land, Hamilton, Borrouſtounneſe, Paiſly, 
Maybole and Peterhead. The maſters of 
families and others in the pariſhes of 
Tullyallan, Blantyre, Evandale, Cambuſ- 
nethan, Cambuſlang, Kilbryde, Bothwell, 


Old and Eafter Munclands, Stonehouſe, 


Daljerf, Covingtown, Symingtoun, Li- 
bertoun, Carſtairs, Quathquan, Dunfyre, 
Carnwath, Cranfurd, Craufurd Fobn, 
Out-Barony of Glaſgow, Carnock Force, 
Saline, Leſmahagoe, the four Glenkens, 
Douglaſs, Carmichaell, Pettinane, Capuch, 
Lethendy Alith Kinlock, Errol, Kilſpyd, 
Kinnard, Inchtane, Long, Forfan, St. 

Maldves 
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does, Kinfanus, Logie, Airth, Larbet, Dun- 
nipace, Dennay, Chainhill, Kerk, Calder, 
Kirk-Mzichaell Girvan, Kirkeſwald, Barr, 
Clackmannan and Biggar : ſuch a num- 
ber of addreſſes ſo unanimouſly ſigned, 
was, I ſaid before, a ſufficient. indica- 
tion, of the nation's averſion to the uni- 
on, but its progreſs muſt not ſtop on this 
account ; ſuch as had at firſt contrived 
it, or were ſince bribed or bubbled over 
to it, muſt not be affrighted at the ſcare- 
crows of reaſon, juſtice, laws, rights, 
privileges, inclinations of the people, in- 
ſtructions of conſtituents, or the advice 
of even an angel from Heaven. For, as 


the poet ſays: 


Rebels, like Witches, having figned the Rolls, 


Muſt ferve their Maſters though they damn their 
Souls. 


For the parliament had no more re- 
gard to theſe addreſſes, which contain - 
ed the inclinations and earneſt ſuppli- 
cations of the people, than if they had 
indeed ſerved for no other uſe than to 
make kites, which was the uſe my Lord 
Duke of Argyle was pleaſed to aſſign 
them publickly in parliament : nay the 
Earl of Marchmont had the impudence 
to oppoſe their being allowed a reading 

in 
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in parliament, alleging they were ſedi- 
tious ; which was accordingly ſome time 
denyed, till that worthy gentlemen Sir 
James Foulis of Collington ended the de- 
bate by acquainting the houſe, that if the 
addreſſes were not received from thoſe 
members that were entruſted with them, 
he did not doubt hut thoſe that ſubſcrib- 
ed them would come and own them at 
the door of the houſe, and crave liberty 
to deliver them out of their own hands. 
Beſides theſe addreſſes already mention- 
ed, there were likewiſe addreſſes pre- 
ſented from the commiſhon of the roy- 
al boroughs in relation to trade, from 
the commiſſion of the general afſembly 
in relation to the church, and from the 
council general of the company trading 
to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies (once the dar- 
ling of the nation) in relation to its par- 
ticulars, and all of them met with the 
uſual reception; but becauſe each cf 
them did give an account wherein they 
were leſſened by this union, and bell 
explain their own concerns, I ſhall inſert 
them at large. 
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The humble Addreſs of the commiſſioners 
to the General Convention of the Royal 
Burrows of this Ancient Kingdom con- 
vened the 29th of October, 1706. at 
Edinburgh, upon the great Concern of 
the union propoſed between Scotland 
and England, for concerting ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhould be eſteemed proper for 
them to take, with Relation to their 
Trade or other Concerns, 


Humbly Sheweth, 


THAT as by the claim of right, it is 
the privilege of all ſubjects to petition, 
ſo at this time being moſtly impowered 
by our conſtituents, and knowing the 
ſentiments of the people, we repreſent, it 
is our indeſpenſible duty to ſignify to your 
grace and honourable eſtates of parlia- 
ment, that as we are not againſt an ho- 
nourable and fafe union with England, 
conſiſting with the being of this king- 
dom and parliaments thereof, without 
which we conceive neither our religious 
nor civil intereſts and trade, as we now 
by law enjoy them, can be ſecured to us 
and our poſterity, far leſs can we expect 


Addreſs 
from the 
convention 
of burrows. 


to have the condition of the people of 


Scotland, without relation to theſe great 
concerns made better and improved with- 
out a Scots parliament : and ſeeing by the 

articles 
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articles of union now under the con- 
ſideration of the honourable eſtates, it is 
agreed, that Scotland and England ſhall be 
united into one kingdom, and the united 
kingdom be repreſented by one and the 
ſame parliament, by which our monarchy 
is ſuppreſſed, our parliament extinguiſh- 
ed, and in conſequence, our religion, 
character, government, claim of 'right, 
laws, liberty, trade and all that's dear to 
us, daily in danger of being encroached 
upon, altered or wholly ſubverted by the 
Engliſh in Britiſh parliament, wherein the 
mean repreſentation allowed for Scotland 
can never ſignify in ſecuring to us the 
intereſts reſerved by us, or granted to us 
by the Engliſb, and by theſe articles our 
poor people are made liable to the Eng//b 
taxes, which is a certain inſupportable 
burthen, conſidering that the trade 1s 
uncertain, involved, and wholly preca- 
rious, eſpecially when regulated as to ex- 
port and import, by the laws of England, 
under the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, 
cuſtoms and duties: and conſidering that 
the moſt conſiderable branches of our 
trade are differing from thoſe of Ex- 
gland, and are, and may be yet more 
diſcouraged by their laws, and that all 
the concerns of trade and other intereſts 
are after the union, ſubje&t to ſuch 
alterations as the parliament of Great 
Britain ſhall think fit, we therefore 


ſupplicate your grace and honourable 
eſtates 
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eſtates of parliament, and do aſſuredly 
expect that you will not conclude ſuch 
an incorporating union as 1s contained in 
the articles propoſed, but that you will 
ſupport and maintain the true reformed 
proteſtant religion and church-govern- 
ment, as by law eſtabliſhed, the ſove- 
reignty and independency of this crown 
and kingdom, and the rights and privi- 
leges of parliament, which have been 
generouſly aſſerted by you in ſome of 
the ſeſſions of this preſent parliament ; 
and do farther pray that effectual means 
may be uſed for defeating the deſigns 
and attempts of all popiſh pretenders 
whatſoever, to the ſucceſſion of this 
crown and kingdom, and for ſecuring 
this nation againſt all the attempts and 
encroachments that may be made by any 
perſons whatſoever upon the ſovereignty, 
religion, laws, liberties, trade, and quiet 
of the ſame. And we promiſe to main- 
tain with our lives and fortunes all theſe 
valuable things, in oppoſition to all po- 
piſh and other enemies whatſoever, ac- 
cording to our laws and claim of right, 


Signed by order, and in pre- 
\ fence of the convention, by 


Sam. M“Lellann præſes. 


Thus the trading part of the nation 
were either (as ſome would have it) 


ſuch 
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ſuch knaves, or ſuch blockheads, as not 
to ſee the great advantage that would 
ariſe from this union. Let us now ee 
what was the opinion of theſe concern- 
ed in the church. 


The humb le R epreſentation and Petition of 
tie Commiſſion of the General * 
of this National Church, 


Humbly ſheweth, 


Addreg er THAT beſides the general addrels 

commiſſion of made by us for ſecuring the doctrine, 

general aſl= worſhip, diſcipline and government of 

— this church, and now under your conſi- 
deration, which with all gratitude we 
acknowledge, there are ſome particulars, 
which in purſuance of the defign of our 
{aid addreſs, we do with all humility lay 
before your grace and lordſhips. 

1. That the ſacramental teſt being the 
condition of acceſs to places of truſt, 
and to benefits from the crown ; all i 
our communion mult be debarred from 

the ſame, if not in Scotland, yet through 
the reſt of the dominion of Britain, 
which may prove of the moſt dangerous 
conſequence to this church. 

2. 'That this' church and nation may 
be expoſed to the further danger of new 
oaths / vet the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, unleſs it be provided that no oath 
bond or telt, of any kind, ſhall be re- 

go 
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quired of any miniſter or member of the 
church of Scotland, which are inconſiſtent 
with the known principles of this church. 
3. There being no proviſion in the 
treaty of union for the ſecurity of this 


national church by a coronation oath, to 


be taken by the fovereigns of B#ztain, 
they be engaged to maintain the doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline and government of 
this church, and the rights and privileges 
of it, as by law are now eſtabliſhed. 

4. That in caſe the propoſed. union be 
concluded; the church will ſuffer preju- 
dice, unleſs there be a commiſſion for 
plantation of kirks, valuation of feinds, 
and making up the regiſters of that 
court that were burnt, and a judicatory 
in Scotland, for redreſſing of grievances, 


and judging cauſes, which were former- 


ly judged by the privy- council, ſuch as 
the growth of popery and other irregu- 
larities, and with which judicatory the 
church might correſpond about thankſ- 
giving and faſts. arp | 
Likewiſe we do humbly repreſent that 
in the ſecond part of the oath of abjura- 
tion in favour of the ſucceſſion in the 
proteſtant line, there is reference made 
to ſome acts in the Engliſb parliament, 
which every one in this nation, who may 
be obliged to take the ſaid oath may not 
{o well know, and therefore cannot ſwear 
with judgment; as alſo there ſeems to 
R us 
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us to be ſome qualifications required in 
the ſucceſſor to the crown, which are 
not ſuitable to our principles. 

6. And in the laſt place, in caſe this 
propoſed treaty of union ſhall be con- 
cluded, this nation will be ſubjected in 
its civil intereſt to a Britiſh parliament, 
wherein twenty-ſix prelates are to be 
conſtituent members and legiſlators, and 
leſt our filence ſhould be conſtrued to 
import our conſent or approbation of the 
civil places and power of church-men, 
we crave leave in all humility and due 
reſpect to your grace and honourable 
eſtates of parliament, to repreſent, that 
it is contrary to our 'known principles 
and covenants, that any church-men 
ſhould bear civil offices, or have power 
in the common-wealth. | 

Theſe things we humbly beſeech your 
grace and lordſhip to conſider, and pro- 
vide ſuitable remedies thereto, and we 
ſhall ever pray, ce. Lanes 


Signed in name, in preſence, and 
at the appointment of the fore- 
faid commiſſioners of the gene- 
ral aſſembly, 


Will. Wiſheart, Moderator. 


When 
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When this addreſs was framed, there 
were ſeveral of the miniſters did ſin- 
cerely promote this and every other 
meaſure againſt the union, judging it 
againſt the intereſt and honour of the 
nation, particularly Mr. Jon Ballantyne, 
miniſter at Zanerk; yet as I obſerved 
elſewhere, no ſooner did the parliament 
paſs an act for the ſecurity of their kirk, 
wherein the dangers that might ariſe 
from what was included in the ſecond, 
third and fourth articles of their addreſs 
was provided againſt, than moſt of the 
brethrens zeal cooled, thereby diſcover- 
ing, that provided they could retain the 
poſſeſſion of your benefices, they cared 
not a farthing what became of the other 
concerns of the nation. When the com- 
miſſion of the general aſſembly firſt met, 
the miniſters to one man, excepting ſome 
few in or about Edinburgh, did declare 
againſt the union, but could do nothing 
effectually and to purpoſe, becauſe the 
ruling elders (who were for the molt 
part dependers on the government, none 
of the cavaliers ever deſiring ſuch an 
employment) thwarted and over-ruled 
them in every thing, but at laſt the 
above-mentioned repreſentation was ap- 
proved : after which the miniſters dwin- 
dled away in their number, moſt of them 
that came from the country- returning 
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thither, and little beſides the repreſen- 
tation was done by the commiſſion in 
this critical juncture, only ſome few 

reſbyteries, ſuch as Lanerk, Hamilton, 
Punblain, and ſome others, addreſſed 
the parliament againſt the union; but 
the brethren for the moſt part were 
guilty of ſinful filence, which ſo enraged 
the populace againſt them, that they did 
not ſtand to tell them to their faces, that 
they were ſelfiſh and time-ſervers. 

I come next to 


The humble Repreſentation of the Council 
General of the Company trading t 
Africa and the Indies. 


Addreſs from FINDING by the fifteenth article of 


the African 
company. 


the treaty of union, agreed upon by the 
commiſſioners appointed by her majeſty 
on behalf of Scotland, with theſe ap- 
pointed likewiſe on behalf of England, 
that upon the payment of ſuch a pro- 
portion of the equivalent therein men- 
tioned, as will anſwer the principal 
ſtock advanced by us and our conſtitu- 
ents, with intereſt thereof at 5 per cent. 
er ann. our company is to be diffolved, 
we think ourſelves bound not to be filent 
on this occaſion, and therefore, though 
it be not neceſſary to trouble your grace 
and right honourable the eſtates, ale 
recita 
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recital of the many valuable rights, 


powers, privileges and immunities grant- 
ed, ratified and confirmed to and in fa- 
vour of our company, by ſeveral ſucceſ- 
ve acts of parliament, nor with a reca- 
pitulation of the many injuries and diſ- 
couragements, which we have met with, 
and the juſt demands we have by the 
laws of nations for reparation of the 
great loſſes and damages which we ſuſ- 
tained by means thereof, nor with a- re- 
petition of the ſeveral public aſſurances 
given, during the laſt and preſent reign 
of a hearty concurrence in repairing 
our loſſes and maintaining our rights; 
all theſe having been on Aue occali- 
ons fully repreſented to your grace and 
right honourable the eſtates; yet, as 
being matters of great concern to us 
and our conſtituents, we humbly crave 
leave, that this extraordinary juncture, 
to put you in mind thereof in general, 
and withal to make the following re- 
marks upon that part of the ſaid article 
which doth more immediately relate to 
the concerns, of our company. 


1. We humbly conceive. that the ſum 
propoſed to be paid to us out of the ſaid 
equivalent is not adequate to the great 
loſſes and damages already ſuſtained 
by us, and to the taking away "oy 
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wiſe ſo many valuable privileges as we 
now enjoy, the benefit of which muſt 
accrue to the Engliſh Ea/t- India com- 
pany. 

2. It may be thought hard, that we 
ſhould not be allowed the full intereſt 
of our money when in the computation 
of the equivalent all the intereſt is ſtated 
at ſix per cent. and the payment there- 
of yearly ; whereas our intereſt is com- 
puted only at five per cent. though the 
moſt part of our ſtock has been advan- 
ced without any profit, upwards of ten 
years ago. | 

The 3rd and 4th articles, conſiſting 
chiefly of the ſecurity of being paid that 
ſum, in caſe the company be diſſolved, 
it is needleſs to inſert them here. 

5. We do not find, that any provi- 
ſion is made for the ſecurity or ſafe con- 
duct of any perſons, ſhips or effects be- 
longing to our company, or to ſuch 
other perſons as do or may trade, by 
virtue of permiſſions already granted 
by the court of directions of our com- 
pany, before the real diſſolution there- 

0 


Laſtly, it is humbly conceived, that 
the ſubſiſting our company upon the 
ſame foot with the Eaſ-India and other 
trading companies in England is no ways 
inconſiſtent with the trade of the united 
Kingdom. RD 


All 
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All which premiſſes being matters of 


great concern to us and our conſtitu- 
ents, we do therefore in all humility, 
and with great earneſtneſs recommend 
the ſame to the ſerious conſideration of 
your grace and honourable eſtates of par- 
liament. I 

Having dwelt ſo long on theſe ad- 
dreſſes, it is time now to leave them, 
and turn our thoughts unto the parlia- 
ment, only allow me once more to re- 
mark, that as the addreſſes are a ſuffici- 
ent indication of the nation's averſion 
to enter into this union, ſo they contain 
the reaſons and motives that induced the 
ſeveral intereſts, perſons and communi- 
ties to it. 

The parliament (as I have already 
narrated) having in a very ſuperficial 
manner given the articles a reading, 
the court reſolved now to do ſomething 


to purpoſe ; but before we enter upon 
their proceedings, let us remark, that 


during the firſt reading of the articles, 
the courtiers were not at the pains to 
ſolve the doubts, and anſwer the ob- 
jections raiſed by the country party; 
lo they continued the fame method 
throughout the whole remaining part 
of the ſeſſion, allowing the country 
party to argue ſome little time upon 
the matter under the houſes conſide- 
ration 
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ration, and then moving a vote upon it 
if it was obje&ted that the affair was 
not ſufficiently underſtood and ripe for 
a vote, the anfwer was, the houſe is 
beſt judge of that, and fo propoſed a 
vote whether they ſhould proceed to 
vote the matter under debate or delay 
it, the firſt branch whereof being ſure 
to carry, away they drove on by their 
majority of voices, carrying every thing 
after what manner they'pleaſed ; and to 
tell the truth of it, their deſigns would 
not abide the teſt, if canvafſed upon, 
and therefore' (modeſt gentlemen) choſe 
rather 'to carry on their work by the 
power of numbers, than that of rea- 
ſon; and as this unprecedented me- 
thod made their game more ſure, by 
not expoſing the weakneſs of their ar- 
guments, fo likewiſe it proved a ve 
expeditious way, which they much 40 
fected, their guilty conſeienees ſuggeſt- 
ing that all delays were dangerous : 
thus diſcovering, that though they did 
not value, yet they were conſcious of 
the great prejudice which would ariſe 
to the nation from the meaſures they 
were then purſuing ; which puts me in 
mind of what happened two years there- 

after ; when my Lady Orkney came to 
Scotland, the Earl of Seld ſpeaking to 
her of the town of Edinburgh was 


pleaſed to ſay, ſhe could make no judg- 
ment 
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ment of what Edinburgh was, for he 
could not, had he not ſeen it, have be- 
lie ved, that the effects of the union would 
have been ſo ſoon ſeen to itsmgejudice. 
Impudent or imprudent wretch*! Thus to 
acknowledge his own villainy ! It was a 
pity the nation ſhould be altogether un- 
done fo ſoon, that there is no more miſ- 
chief for him and his partizans to'accom- 
pliſh, and it will be as great a pity, if 
ſooner or later, he and they be not as high 
erected on a gibbet as the honour and in- 
tereſt of the nation are by their means 
dejected: This being promiſed, my read- 
er will not be ſurprized to find ſo great a 
work accomplithed'in fo ſhort a time, and 
ſerves to inform him, how fairly matters 
were managed; fure J am, ſince the cre- 
ation of the world, never was there to 
much partiality, diſorder and folly in any 
meeting, that pretended to a legal eſta- 
bliſhment. 


To return now to the parliament, on Proceedings 
the firſt of November, a motion was made, of parliament. 
that the houſe ſhould proceed to the fur- Articles un- 
ther and more particular conſideration of rag conſidera- 


the articles, againſt which a delay was 
propoſed by the country party, till once 
the ſentiments of the Engliſh parliament 
were known, they having once before re- 
jected the terms of union, which the 
commiſſioners of both kingdoms had 
agreed to and the Scots parliament ap- 

| proved, 
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proved. and till the members had con- 
| lulted their conſtituents, which was urg- 
ed as more — now than formerly, 
when thj ion was made, ſince the ſe- 
veral ſhirè and boroughs had already ad- 
dreſſed, and many more were preparing 
to addreſs and did ſhew an utter averſion 
to the union: But this delay being re- 
e the next recourſe to poſtpone the 
ratification of any of the articles, was to 
begin at the ſecurity of the church, but 
that not doing either, the laſt of all was 
to urge the unreaſonableneſs of agreeing 
to a union of the two kingdoms, till once 
they had gone through and found, that 
the terms thereof were for the intereſt of 
this kingdom, of which, being once per- 
ſuaded all the reſt would go glibly down : 
Beſides, if they ſhould in the firſt place 
agree to the union of the two kingdoms, 
ſubverting the monarchy and ſinking the 
parliament (which was the contents of the 
firſt article) who knew but the royal aſ- 
ſent might be given thereto, and the par- 
liament be adjourned, and ſo the nation 
be united upon no terms, or at beſt upon 
ſuch as England of themſelves ſhould con- 
deſcend to give us afterwards, which was 
compared to a young maid's yielding upon 
- a promiſe of marriage, which was ſeldom 
performed. There being ſo much rea- 
ſon in the motion, the courtiers — 
OW 
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how to get over it, and the houſe gene- 
rally inclined to it, by taking the terms 


of the union previouſly into conſideration, 


before they approved of the union itſelf ; 
but the lord regiſter found a back door 
whereby to make their retreat, by pre- 
ſenting a reſolve in theſe terms ; * That 
it be agreed, that the houſe in the firſt 
place proceed to take the firſt article of 
the treaty into conſideration, with this 
proviſo, That if all the other articles 
be not adjuſted by the parliament, then 
the agreeing to and approving of the 
firſt article ſhall be of no effect: Which 
after a long debate, being put to the vote 
was approved, and next day the conſi- 
deration of the firſt article being reſumed 
many learned diſcourſes were made, 
proving to the conviction of all unbiaſſed 
perſons (nay, of the courtiers themſelves 
who did not, as I obſerved before, make 
any anſwers beſides calling for a vote up- 
on the queſtion) that this and every 
ſcheme of an incorporating union was al- 
together inconſiſtent with the honour of 
this nation, and abſolutely deſtructive to 
its intereſt and concerns both civil and 
religious, nay ſome affirmed, that this 
ſcheme would infallibly be a handle to 
any aſpiring prince to undertake and ac- 
compliſh the overthrow of the liberties 
of all Britain; ſince, if the parliament of 
Scotland could alter, or rather ſubvert its 

conſtitution 
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conſtitution, it afforded an argument, 
why the parliament of Britain might do 
the ſame, and that the repreſentatives of 
this country, being reduced ta a poor 
miſerable condition, muſt and would 
hang upon and obey thoſe who had the 
power of the purſe, and having ſhewed 
ſo little regard for the ſupport of their 
own conſtitution, it was not to be expect- 
ed they would much regard that of any 
other. The Duke of Hamilton outdid 
himſelf in this pathetical remouſtrance : 
What, fays he, ſhall we in half an hour 
yield what our forefathers maintained 
with their lives and fortunes for many 
ages; are none of the deſcendants here 
of thoſe worthy patriots who defended 
the liberty of their country againft all 
invaders, who aſſiſted the great King 
Robert Bruce, to reſtore the conſtituti- 
on and revenge the falſehood of Exgland 
and uſurpation of Baliol? Where are 
the Douglaſſes and the Campbells ? 
Where are the . peers ; where are the 
barons, once the bulwark of the nati- 
on? Shall we yield up the ſovereignty 
and independency of the nation, when 
we are commanded by thoſe we repre- 
ſent, to preſerve the ſame, and aſſured 
of their aſſiſtance to ſupport us? 

Thus and with a great deal more to 
this purpoſe, he endeavoured to rouſe up 


the 
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the priſtine courage of the Scots parlia- 
ment, and draw tears from .many of his 
auditors eyes, nay from ſome who were 
. reſolved, and actually did vote for the ar- 
ticle, particularly the Lord Tarſicton, but 
all would not do, ue, Deus vult perdere, 
pris dementat. The leopard may change 
his ſpots, and the Ethiopian his colour, 
but it is impoſſible, at leaſt very rare, that 
any thing will alter a rebel and traitor; 
and accordingly a queſtion being ſtated, 
approve the firſt article or not, it carried Firſt article 
in the affirmative by a plurality of 3 3 Yroved. 
voices : But before the vote was ſtated, it 
was agreed, that the ſtate of this and all 
other votes, and a lift of the members as 
they voted upon the queſtion, ſhould, if 
demanded, be printed, that the nation 
might know who were for, and who 
againſt the union; and like wiſe the D. of 
Athole proteſted himſelf, for and all that 
ſhould adhere to him, that an incorporat- 
ing union of the crown and kingdom of 
Scotland with the crown and kingdom of 
England, and that both nations ſhould be 
repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment, as contained in the articles, is con- 
trary to the honour, intereſt, fundamen- 
tal laws and conſtitution of this kingdom, 
the birth-right of the peers, the right and 
privileges of the barons, and boroughs, 
and is contrary to the claim of right, pro- 


perty, 
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perty, and liberty of the ſubject, and third 
act of her majeſty's parliament 1703, 


wherein it is declared high treaſon to 


quarrel, or endeavour by writing, malici- 
ous and adviſed ſpeaking, or other open 
a& or deed, to alter, or innovate the claim 
of right, or any article thereof, and his 
adherents, to renew their proteſtations 
againſt further proceedings in this matter, 
and to adjoin their reaſons for the fame ; 
and that this be inſerted in the minutes, 
and recorded in the books of parliament. 
And the Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of 
Annandale, Earl of Errol, Earl Marſhal, 
Earls of Wigton, Strathmore, Selkirk, Kin- 
cardine, Viſcounts of Stormoul and K:lſyth, 
Lords Semple, Oliphant, Balmerino, Blan- 
tyre, Bargany, Belhaven, Coluil and Kin- 
nard, George Lockhart of Carnmoath, Sir 
James Foulis of Collington, Andrew 
Fletcher of Salton, Sir Robert Sinclair of 
Long formacus, Sir P. Home of Renton, J. 
Sinclaire of Steverſon, F. Sharp of Hod- 
dom, Alexander Ferguſon of Je, F. Briſ- 
bane of Biſhoptown, Will. Cochran of Kil- 
maronack, Sir Hugh Colquhune of Lus, 


J. Grahame of Bucklivy, J. Sharp of 


Houſton, Sir Patrick Murray of Struan, 
F. More of Stonywood, D. Beaton of Bal- 
four, F. Hope of Rankeill»r, P. Lyon of 
Auchur-houje, F. Carnegy of P/un-haven, 
D. Grahame of Fintrie, F. Ogiluy of 
Boyn, 
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Boyn, and G. Mackenz1e of Inchcou. Ba- 
rons, A. Robertſon, V. Stuart, A. Wat- 
ſon, A. Edgar, J. Black, F. Ofwald, R. 
Joſnſon, A. Duff, F. Moliſon, William 
Scot, G. Smith, R. Scot, R. Reillie, 
Hutchmſon, W. Sutherland, A. Sheilds, J. 
Lyane, G. Spence, V. Ffohn/toun, F. Car- 
ruthers, G. Home, F. Bain and R. Fra- 
zer Burrows did all adhere to this proteſ- 
tation. 

But now I muſt not omit to remem- 
ber, that juſt when the vote was to be 
called, the Marquis of Annandale offered 
areſolve in the following terms: Where- 
as it is evident, fince the printing, pub- 
liſhing and conſidering the articles of 
treaty now before this houſe, this nation 
ſeems averſe to this incorporating union 
in the terms now before us, as ſubverſive 
of the ſovereignty and fundamental con- 
ſtitution and claim of rights of this king- 
dom, and as threatening ruin to this 
church as by law eſtabliſhed ; and fince 
it is plain, that if an union were agreed 
to in theſe terms by this parliament, and 
accepted of by the parliament of England, 
it would in no fort anſwer the peaceable 
and friendly ends propoſed by an umon, 
but would on the contrary create ſuch 
diſmal diſtractions and animoſities 
amongſt ourſelves, and ſuch jealouſies and 
miſtakes between us and our neighbours, 
as v-ould involve theſe nations into fatal 


breaches 
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breaches and confuſions ; therefore re- 
ſolved that we are willing to enter into 
ſuch an union with our neighbours of 
England as ſhall unite us entirely and af- 
ter the moſt ſtrict manner in all our and 
their intereſts of ſucceſſion, wars, allian- 
ces and trade, reſerving to us the ſove- 
reignty and independency of our.crown 
and monarchy, -and immunities of the 
kingdom, and the conſtitution and frame 
of the government both of church and 
ftate, as they ſtand now eſtabliſhed by 
our fundamental conſtitution, our .claim 
of right, and the laws following there- 
upon: Or if the houſe did not reliſh this 
teſolve, he propoſed another in theſe 
terms, continuing the ſame narrative as 
the former. Reſolved, this houfe will 
proceed to ſettle the ſame ſucceſſion with 
England, upon ſuch conditions and regu- 
lations of government within ourſelves as 
ſhall effectually ſecure the ſovereignty 
and independency of this crown and king- 
dom and indiffoluble ſociety of the ſame, 
with the fundamental rights and conſtitu- 
tions of the government, both of church 
and ſtate, as the ſame ſtands. eſtabliſhed 
by the claim of right, and other laws and 
ſtatutes of this kingdom. | 

When my lord preſented this re- 
ſolve, he knew well enough the court 


would not go into it, and therefore did 
not 


257 
not preſs it, in oppoſition to the arti- 
cle, leſt it had been rejected and thrown 


out of doors : but having read it to the 
houſe, he enforced it with a few argu- 


ments, and moved it might lie upon the 
table, as a motion, his deſign being to 


let England ſee, that though this nation 
did not incline to enter into an incorpo- 
rating union, in the terms of the arti- 
cles, yet ſome advances had been made, 
which ſhewed a diſpoſition of adjuſting 
and agreeing matters with them; and 
we ſhall hereafter ſee, of what uſe this 
might have been, had meaſures been 
duly concerted, or after they were 
concerted, adhered to. 
The firſt article of the union being 
now over, the houſe immediately took 


under conſideration, an act for the fur- 

X ; K g Act for ſe- 
ther ſecurity of the kirk, which being curity of the 
ingroſſed into the articles of union; it is church. 


to no purpoſe to tranſcribe it here; all I 
ſhall ſay of it, is, that many additional 
clauſes for its better ſecurity were of- 
fered and rejected, being oppoſed by the 
Earl of Marchmont, the juſtice clerk and 
others, whoſe greateſt glory was to have 
been zealous ſufferers for the good old 
cauſe. Theſe and the other courtiers 
being afraid to give the church of Eng- 
land, too much cauſe of jealouſy, if 
greater and better terms were demand- 


ed for the church of Scotland, than the 
8 T church 
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church of England; and though many of I 


the well-meaning brethren were, or b 
ſeemed ſatisfied with this act, yet it did ti 
by no means pleaſe theſe of more met- Ib 
tle and anderflanding ; fo that ſtill the If at 
bulk of the miniſtry were piqued, though Ii ol 
they bore it quietly, and made not ſo le 
much noiſe as at the beginning. th 
The 2d ar- The houſe thereafter went upon the i ol 
1 ad article of the treaty (whereby the ſuc- th 
contre eeffion of the crown of Scotland was ef- In 
tabliſhed as in England) upon which aroſe IM lic 

a hot debate: the country party in- Nu 
fiſting, that before the ſucceſſion was ſe 
ſettled, the limitation upon the crown {Wan 
of England ought to be taken previouſly pa 
under the houſes conſideration, that it MWth 
might be known how they ſuited: with Hur 
the circumſtances of this nation, and Nco 
if any others were fit to be added. The Wn 
courtiers would by no means allow of Noc. 
this, for now that they were in a fair way Nec 
of carry ing through the union, the fewer WV: 
clogs upon the ſovereign, ſo much the fer 
better for them, whoeſteemed themſelves {Wo 
worthy of, and expected great marks Ned. 
of favour ſhould be poured down upon Wit 
them, which reſtrictions on the ſove- Wipe 
reign might have prevented. They {li 
argued, that the parliament of Great- Ie 
Britain would be more competent judg- Ie 
ed of what was neceſſary for the united ſe 


kingdoms than this houfe, and were |! 
clear 
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clear for leaving it wholly to them: 
but it was replied, that any limita- 
tions by the parliament were alterable 
by a ſubſequent parliament : but if the 
articles of union would be punctually 
obſerved during future ages (as was al- 
leged by ſome) that not the leaſt pin of 
them could or would be altered, with- 
out demoliſhing the whole ſtructure, 
then it followed, that it was the gene- 
ral intereſt of all Britain to have ſuch 
limitations as were neceſſary to be put 
upon the ſucceſſors of the crown, in- 
ſerted and ſtipulated in the articles: 
and as to what concerned Scotland in 
particular, the general objection againſt 
the whole ſcheme of an incorporating 
union, viz. That its repreſentation 
could but ad precariouſly in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, was as pat on this 
occaſion as any other, while this ſub- 
ject was warmly debating, a motion 
was thrown in, that ſince the different 
ſentiments of people were like to run 
ſo high, a ſhort receſs might be grant- 
ed, to inform the queen of the preſent 
ſtate and temper of the nation, in re- 
ſpect to the union, and beg her ma- 
jeſty, through her great wiſdom would 
be pleaſed to conſider upon ways and 
means to prevent the fatal conſequen- 
ces that might thereupon enſue. This, 
or all propoſals was moſt diſagreeable to 

8 T2 the 
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the conrtiers, for they had heretofore 
been at great pains to conceal the true 
ſtate and inclinations of the people from 
their friends in England, leſt while they 
were engaged in a valiant war abroad, 
the fears of raiſing a civil one at home 
might divert them from proſecuting 
the union, which project had ſo ex- 
aſperated the nation againſt them, 
that they knew they had loſt all their 
intereſt, and if it mifcarried, could 
not expect fafety at home. For theſe 
reaſons they all oppoſed this motion, 
and moſt eagerly demanded a vote up- 
on the the article, not allowing the mem- 
bers to fpeak their thoughts, and give 
their arguments in behalf of the mo- 
tion, but called out in a mobbith diſor- 
derly manner, a vote, a vote, Which 
was at laſt ſtated and the article ap- 
proved. | 
Earl Mar- The Earl Marſhal (in the terms of 
ſhal's proteſta- the act of ſecurity) proteſted that no 
tion againſt it. perſon could be deſigned ſucceſſor to 
the crown of this realm after the de- 
ceaſe of her majeſty and failing heirs 
of her body, who is ſucceſſor to the 
crown of England, unleſs that in this 
or any enſuing parliament, during her 
majeſty's reign, there be ſuch conditions 
of government ſettled and enacted, 
as may ſecure the honour and ſove- 
reiznty of this crown and a" 
the 
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the freedom, frequency and power of 
parliaments, the religion, liberty and 
trade of this nation from Engliſh and 
foreign influence, and thereupon took 
inftruments, and .the adherers thereto 
were as follows; the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Athoke, the Earls of Errols Wigton, 
and Strathmore, the Viſcounts of Stormou! 
and Ky/fyth, the Lords Salton, Sample, 
Oliphant, Balmerino, Blantyre, Bargeny, 
Colvil, and Kynnard: Of the Barons, 
G. Leckbart of Carnwath, A. Fletcher of 
Salton, A. Ferguſon of e, J. Briſbane 
of Biſbopton, N. Cockran of Kilmeronack, 
J. Graham of Killearn, F. Graham of 
Bucklivy, R. Rollo of Powhouſe, F. Mur- 
ray of Strawn, J. More of Stonnywood, 
J. Hope of Rankewler, P. Lyan of Auch- 
ter-houſe, F. Carnegy of Phinhaven, D. 
Grabam of Fintrie, J. Ogilvy of Boyne, 
J. Sinclair of Seniſter, and G. Mackenzy 
of Inchouter. Of the burrows, A. Edgar, 
J. Oſwald, A. Duff, F. Moliſon, G. Smith, 
R. Scott, R. Kelke, J. Hutchiſon, A. 
Shields, F. Lyon, F. Carruthers, G. Home, 
7. Baine and R. Frazer. 


Then the 3d article (which appoints, . 
both kingdoms to be repreſented by one ci I. 
and the ſame parliament) falling under conſideration. 


conſideration, the country party did 
all that men could do to ſhew what 


deſtruction this alone, ſuppoſing there 


was no more, would bring infallibly 
upon 
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upon the nation: That it was equal 
for us to ſink our own conſtitution, 
when the Engliſh would not allow the 
leaſt alteration in theirs, which was an 
example to teach us how ſacred all who 
value their liberty, eſteem the ſmalleſt 
point in their fundamental conſtitu- 
tion, and of how dangerous a conſe- 
uence it is to allow the leaſt alteration 
thereof : that it could not be expected 
that the ſmall proportion which mem- 
bers of this kingdom (even ſuppoſing 
this whole houfe was tranſplanted) did 
bear to the members of England, could 
cyer enable them to manage and carry 
affairs as to provide for the ſeveral ca- 
ſes that might exiſt in this part of the 
1land, ſince they were to be incorpo- 
rated with a ſet of men, who had even 
different intereſt amongſt themſelves, 
and would certainly much leſs regard 
the circumſtances of us, to whom al! 
factions bear a natural antipathy : that 
in all nations and under every form of 
government, there were ſome things 
which could admit of no alteration by 
any power whatſoever, without which 
there could be no authority or durable 
eſtabliſhment. Theſe were called fun- 
damentals, or (according to the modern 
phraſe) the original contract, whereof 
| | the 


| 
| 
| 
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the conſtitution being rights and pri- 
vileges of parliament, were the moſt 
valuable and conſiderable, that accord 
ingly no parkament or power what- 
ſoever could legally prohibit the meet- 
ing of parliaments in all time coming, or 
deprive any of the three eſtates of its 
right of fitting and voting in parliament, 
or give away, transfer or ſurrender 
the rights, powers and privileges of par- 
liament ; but by this treaty the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, was entirely abrogated, 
the rights and privileges thereof ſurren- 
dered, and thoſe of England ſubſtituted 
in their place; that if the parliament of 
Scotland can alter or diſpoſe of their fun- 
damentals, the Britiſh parliament may 
do the ſame, and how then had we an 

ſecurity ? That what was ſtipulated in 
the treaty, with reſpect either to the 
repreſentation of Scotland in that parlia- 
ment, or any other privileges and im- 
munities granted to Scotland might and 


would be continued and performed; 


and how did we know but that for the 
utility of the united kingdom, theſe 
privileges and immunities might be re- 
ſcinded by this almighty power of par- 
lament, and the Scots members be de- 


| Clared uſeleſs and ſent a packing home: 


that although the parliament had a 
power to make alterations of its funda- 
mental 
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mental rights and conſtitution, yet the 
ſame could not be done without the con- 
ſent of every member; for though the 
legiſlative power is indeed regulated by 
majority of voices, yet the riſing or ſur- 
rendering of the rights and privileges 
of the nation (which theſe of the par- 
liament may be juſtly ſtiled) was not 
ſubject to ſuffrage, being founded on 
dominion and property, and could not 
be legally done, without the conſent of 
every member, who had a right to vote, 
nay, of every perfon who had the right 
to ele, and be repreſented in parlia- 
ment : that the repreſentatives of thires 
and boroughs were at leaſt, but dele- 
gates, impowered to meet and make 
laws for the good of the people they re- 
repreſented, and for preſerving their 
rights and privileges and ſupporting and 
maintaining the conſtitution of that go- 
vernment, by which their conſtituents 
were united into one body, and from 
whence their own authority to meet 
and act, was derived, and therefore 
they would not alienate the rights and 
privileges of their own conſtituents, 
without a particular warrant for that 
effect: but by this treaty the conſtitu- 
tion of parliament in general was not 
only wholly altered, or rather ſurren- 
dered, but the barons and boroughs did 

| ” ſuffer 
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ſniffer in their particular rights and pri- 
vileges, for ſupporting the 22d article 
(which reſtricted the quota of the peers, 
barons and boroughs that were to fit in 
the parliament, to a certain number) 
ſhould be rejected; yet nevertheleſs the 
barons and boroughs were forfeited of 
their judicative capacity, to which they 
had an undoubted right and title, as an- 
cient as the origin of this kingdom and 
parliament, and of which they could 
not deprive their conſtituents without 
their own conſent and allowance : fur- 
ther the barons urged, that though for 
their own conveniency they conſented 
to the ſettling a certain number to re- 
preſent and act in their names in parli- 
ament, yet they had as good a right to 
{it and vote and adviſe their ſovereign, 
when they pleaſed to reaſſume the fame 


as the peers, of which this and the 


twenty-ſecond article deprived them. 
It was repreſented that the members be- 
ing obliged to reſide ſo long in London 
attending the parliaments, was of itſelf 
ſufficient to drain and exhauſt the 
whole ſpecies of money in the nation. 
Theſe, I fay, and many other argu- 
ments were inſiſted on to ſhew the diſ- 
honour, inequality and prejudice that 
would ariſe to the nation, from this ar- 
ticle, but all to no purpoſe : the cour- 
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tiers had ears and would not hear, 
hearts and would not underſtand, nay, 


mouths and would not ſpeak; few or 
no anſwers to be made, but a vote re- 
quired, whereby the ſenſe of the houſe 
was to be known and the matter deter- 
mined ; and thus they drove furiouſly 
on to approve the article : but before 
voting the Marquis of Annandale enter- 
ed the following proteſtation upon the 
foot, and in conſequence of his motion 


mentioned in the 255 page and bearing 
the ſame narrative. 


Whereas it does evidently appear, 
ſince the printing, publiſhing and con- 
ſidering of the articles of the treaty 
before this houſe, this nation ſeems ge- 
nerally averſe to this incorporating uni- 
on in the terms now before us, as ſub- 
verſi ve of the ſovereignity, fundamen- 
tal oonſtitution and claim of right of 
this kingdom, and as threatening ruin to 
this church, as by law eſtabliſhed, and 
ſince it 1s plain, that if an union were 
agreed to in theſe terms by this parlia- 
ment, and accepted by the parliament 
of England, it would in no ſort anſwer 
the peaceable and friendly ends propoſ- 
ed by an union, but would on the con- 
trary create diſmal diſtractions and an- 
nimoſities amongſt ourſelves, and ſuch 
jealouſies and miſtakes betwixt usandour 


neighbours, 
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neighbours, as would involve theſe na- 
tions into fatal breaches and confuſions, 
therefore I do proteſt for myſelf, and in 
name of all thoſe that will adhere 
to this my proteſtation, that an incor- 
porating union of. the crown adn king- 
dom of Scotland with the crown and 
kingdom of England, that both nations 
ſhall be repreſented by one and the ſame 
parliament, as contained in the ar- 
ticles of the treaty of union is contra- 
ry to the honour, intereſt, fundamen- 
tal laws and conſtitution of this king- 
dom, 1s a giving up of the ſovereignty, 
the birth-right of the barons and bo- 
roughs, and is contrary to the zd act of 
her majeſty's parliament, 2703, as alſo 
that the ſubjects of this kingdom by ſur- 
rendering the ſovereignty and parlia- 
ments are deprived of all ſecurity, both 
with reſpec to ſuch rights as are by the 
intended treaty ſtipulated and agreed, 
and in reſpect of ſuch other rights, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil, as are by 
the ſame treaty pretended to be reſerv- 
ed to them, and therefore I do proteſt, 
that this ſhall not prejudge the being 
of future Scots parliaments and conven- 
tions within the kingdom of Scotland at 
no time coming. To which the Dukes 
of Hamilton and Athole, the Earl of 
Errol, Earl Marſhal, Earls of Strath- 


more 
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more and Selkirk, the Lords Salton, San- 
ple, Oliphant, Balmerino, Blantyre, Bar- 
gany, Bethaven, Coluil and Kinnard, G. 
Lockbart of Cornwath, Sir J. Foulis of 
Collington, Sir J. Lauder of Founten- 
hall, A. Fetcher of Salton, Sir Robert 
Sinclair of Longformacus. A. Fergu- 
fon of Ifle, J. Briſbane of Biſhopton, 
W. Cackran of Kilmaronack, J. Graham 
of Bucklivy, K. Rollo of Powhouſe, J 
Murray of Struan, J. More of Stonny- 
wood, J. Forbes of Colledon, D. Beatox 
of Balfour, H. Ba/four of Dumbrog, J. 
Hope of Rankeiller, P. Lyon of Auchter- 
houſe, J. Carnegy of Pinhaven, D. Gra- 
ham of Fintree, J: Ogiluy of Boyn, A. 
Makenzie of Palgowan, and G. Ma- 
$1nzze of Inchoulter, barons; A. Ro- 
bertſon, W. Stuart, A. Watſon, A. Ed- 
gar, J. Ofwald, F. Moliſon, R. Kellie, R. 
Scot, J. Hutchiſon, A. Sbields, J. Lyon, 
J. Carruthers, G. Home, J. Bayne and. 
R. Frazer Burrows did all adhere. 
Theſe three preceding articles (which 
comprehended the uniting the two 
kingdoms, the ſucceſſion of the two 
crowns, and repreſentation of both 
kingdoms by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment) being thus approved, the other 
articles of the treaty fell under conſide- 
ration, which did ſettle and regulate 
the taxes, trade and method of diſpen- 
fing juſtice in this part of the m_ 
| wit 
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with regard to the different civil laws, 
forms and conſtitutions of the two na- 
tions; but ſo many books and pamph- 
lets were publiſhed, and have been col- 
lected and read on theſe ſubjects by 
people of all ranks and perſuaſions, that 
1 may refer the reader to the articles of 
the union, where they are all collected, 
and forbear reſuming the ſeveral argu- 
ments that were hinc inde alleged and 
adduced. It 1s ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the parliament would not regard 
the intolerable burthen they laid upon 
the nation, by ſubjecting it to the ſame 
taxes as in England (a few inc onſidera- 
ble ones already impoſed in England, 
being only provided againſt) but no 
care taken of what might and will 
come upon it. Though it was made 
evidently appear to the conviction of 
all that had the leaſt concern for their 
country, that Scotland never was, nor 
ever would be in a condition to bear 
them both, becauſe of the height and 
extenſiveneſs, and likewiſe the nature 
of them; there being many ſpecies of 
trade and domeſtic commodities, which, 
although indifferent with relation to the 
intereſt of England, yet were abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to Scotland, fuch as ſalt, 
foreign and domeſtic, the laſt whereof 
the Scots proportionably make * 
uſe 
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uſe of, than in England, and the other 
Was neceſſary for their fiſhing ; but by 
taxing it, the Dutch, who have no duty 
upon ſalt, can and will eaſily underſell 
them. It is true, indeed, a drawback 
was allowed for ſuch fiſh, beef and pork 
cured with foreign ſalt, as ſhould be ex- 
ported; but it had been much better 
there had been no duty at all upon the 
foreign ſalt. The high duties likewiſe 
upon tar, iron, lintſeed, timber, &c. 
(part of which the En 94105 ſtand not ſo 
much in need of as the Scots, or are pro- 
vided with them at home) were dowu- 
right ruin to Scotland; and the opening 
of a door, for importing Engliſb cloths 
and other goods, and the prohibition of 
exporting Scots wool, did all ſtand in a 
direct oppoſition to Scotland's welfare. 
In ſhort, it was obvious that by theſe 
taxes, cuſtoms and prohibitions, the na- 
tion parted with its own certain little, 
(but improveable) trade, upon the ima- 
ginary view of another, which many aſ- 
ſerted never would anſwer the pretended 
expectations : and as to the laws and diſ- 
penſing of juſtice in the nation, all was 
lodged to be cut and carried upon, in the 
hands of the Britiſbh parliament, in which 
only a ſmall inſignificant number could 
know or have any regard for the Scots 
conſtitutions and circumſtances ; ſo that 
the 
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the college of juſtice, and other heri- 
table juriſdictions did all, notwithſtand- 
ing the proviſions made for them, ſtand 
for the future upon a very precari- 
ous footing, all being expreſsly provid- 
ed to be under the regulations of, or al- 


terable by the Britif parliament, when 


the utility of Great Britain required it, 
which is a handle to be made uſe of 
upon any occaſion, or for any deſign. 
The example of the fate of Wales and 
Ireland were often mentioned, and ma- 


ny other inſtances illuſtrated, to ſhew 


the inevitable confuſion and deſtruction 
that muſt conſequently follow: but all 
to no purpoſe, for though ſuch as un- 


dertook and promoted the ſcheme of 


uniting the two kingdom, pretended to 
ſee what none elſe ſaw, and not to ſee 


what every body elſe ſaw, and thus fold 
and betrayed the ſovereignty, liberty, 


trade, wealth, and every thing that 


is eſteemed dear and ſacred by a free 
people, to be managed and diſpoſed of 
by a people generous to none, and 
avowed enemies to our country ; there 
was nothing alleged, or could be al- 
leged as an argument to diſprove the 
hardſhip and unreaſonableneſs of Scotſ- 
men's engaging to ſubject themſelves to 
theſe burthens, which were appropria- 

ted for payment of England's debts, con- 
: tracted 
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tracted before the union, ſave the ſum 
of money advanced by England, which 
was called the equivalent, becauſe it 
amounted to 398085“. ſterling, the ſum 
computed to equal what Scotland, by 
being fubjeted.fto thoſe taxes which 
were appropriated for payment of Eng- 
land's debts, would by its cuſtoms and 
exciſe contribute thereto; but if Scor- 
land was to have had an equivalent, for 
what ſhe loſt by the union, at leaſt ſuch 
particulars as redounded to England's 
advantage, where was the equivalent for 
her ſovereignty, the removal of her par- 
liaments and ſeat of government, which 
kept the great ones and conſequently 
the money gt home, was it the commu- 
nication of trade? No; ſo far other- 
ways, that this very particular (when 
reſtricted to the regulations of England) 
was of itſelf ſufficient enongh to ruin 
Scotland, being oppoſite to her intereſt 
in all points, excepting the liberty of 
trading to the plantations, and even 
that was ſaid to be but precarious, and 


only as interlopers, the Eaſt and Weſt 
India companies monopolizing the ſame. 


And where was the equivalent for the 
_ diffolution of the Scots African compa- 
nies? Was there any reparation made 
for the barbarous treatment Scotland re- 


ceived from the-neighbours of England, 


and 
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and lives of her people, and the proſpect 
of a fair and profitable colony, of which 
they were the principle cauſe? It is true 
indeed, part of the equivalent was ap- 
propriated for paying the ſeveral ſums of 
money that had been advanced by the 
ſubjects of this nation, for carrying on 
that great work with 5 per cent. of inter- 
eſt; but no thanks to England for that, 
for Scot ſinen by this means purchaſed their 
own company themſelves, and made a 
preſent of it to the Engliſi Eaſt and Weſt 
India companies, ſince the fund from 
whence this ſum had its riſe did flow from 
Scotland ; and that trade was monopoliz- 
ed by theſe two companies : But the truth 
of the matter lies here, a ſum of money 
was neceſſary to be diſtributed amongſt 
the Scots; and this diſtribution of it 
amongſt the proprietors of the African 
company, was the cleanlieſt way of brib- 
ing a nation, to undo themſelves ; and 
alas] it had the deſigned effect. 

Having traced the parliament ſo far, State of the 
let us now turn our thoughts again upon z. 
the temper and behaviour of the people 
of this nation, and there we ſhall find 
every body enraged and diſpleaſed, eſ- 
pecially the commons who exclaimed 
againſt theſe of greater rank, that they 
gave them not encouragement enough to 


come into Edinburgh in a body to raile the 
parliament, 


U The 
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Mob in Glaſ- The firſt that made any formal appear- 


80. 


ance was the town of Glaſgow, the pro- 


voſt and town council, oppoſing the ſub- 
ſcribing of an addreſs to the parliament 
againſt the union, great numbers betook 
themſelves to arms, drove the magiſtrates 
| out of town, inſulted every body that 
| they thought favoured, or was ſo much 
| | as lukewarm in diſclaiming the union, 
mounted guards, and rambled about for 
two or three days together ; but a ſtrong 
detachment of dragoons being command- 
ed thither, ſurpriſed two of the chief 
leaders, Findlay and Montgomery, (both 
mean artificers) brought them priſoners 
to Edmburgh caſtle, and the mob ſoon 
thereafter dwindled into nothing. About 
the fame time, the ſhires of Dumfries, J 
Kircudbright, Galloway, Air, and Clyeſ- 
dale, were all ready and keen to take up 
arms, and a conſiderable number near to 
two or three thouſand of the commoners 
came in arms to the town of Dumfries, 
Articles burnt Where they publickly burned the articles 
*. Dunfries. of the union, and affixed upon the Crols 
a paper entituled, an account of burning 
the articles of union at Dumfries; where- 
in they at large gave their reaſons of pro- 
teſting againſt this union ; and becaule 
from this paper we may make an eſtimate 
of the opinion the inferior rank of people 
had of the union, and thereby ſee it was 
no 
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no ways ſuch as has been induſtriouſly re- 
preſented, I ſhall inſert it word for word 
as it was affixed on the Croſs, and is as 
follows : 

Theſe are to notify to all concerned, Proteſlation 

what are our reaſons for, and deſigns in _ _ 
burning the printed articles of the pro- 
poſed unien with England, with the 
names of the Scots commiſſioners,. ſub- 
{cribers of the ſame ; together with the 
minutes of the whole treaty, betwixt 
them and the Exgliſi commiſſtoners there 
anent, 

We have herein no deſign againſt her 
majeſty, nor againſt Buglmd, nor any 
Engliſhman, neither againſt our preſent 
parliament in their acts or actings for the 
intereſt, ſafety and ſovereignty of this our 
native ancient nation, but to teſtify our 
diſſent from diſcontent, with a proteſta- 
tion againſt the twenty-five articles of the 
faid union, ſubſcribed by the foreſaid 
commiſſioners, as being non-conſiſtent 
with, and altogether prejudicial to, and 
utterly deſtructive of this nation's inde- 
pendency, crown-rights, and our conſti- 
tute laws, both ſacred and civil ; we ſhall 
not here condeſcend upon the particular 
prejudices that do and will redound to 
this nation, if the ſaid union ſhould be i 
arried on according to the printed arti- i 
les, but refer the reader to the variety | 
df addreſſes given into the preſent parli- | ! 

U-'2 ament 5 | | 
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ament by all ranks from almoſt all cor- 
ners of this nation againſt the ſaid union; 
only we muſt fay and profeſs, that the 
commiſſioners for this nation have been 
either ſimple, ignorant, or treacherous, 
if not all three, when the minutes of the 
treaty betwixt the commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms are duly conſidered, and when 
we compare their daſtardly yieldings unto 
the demands and propoſals of the Engiy} 
commiſſioners, who on the contrary have 
valiantly acquitted themſelves for the in- 

_ tereſt and ſafety of their country; we ac- 
knowledge it is in the power of this pre- 
ſent parliament, to give remiſſions to the 
ſubſcribers of the aforeſaid articles, and 
we heartily wiſh for a good agreement 
among all the members of the parliament, 
ſo as it may tend to the ſafety and preſer- 
vation both of church and ſtate, with all 
the privileges belonging thereto, within 
the kingdom of Scotland; but if the ſub- 
icribers of the foreſaid treaty of union, 
with their aſſociates in parliament, ſhall 
pretume to carry on the ſaid union by 1 
ſupreme power over the generality of this 
nation, then, and in that caſe, as we 
judge that the conſent of the generality d 

| the ſame can only diveſt them of their 
N ſacred and civil liberties, purchaſed and 
| maintained by our anceſtors with thel 
blood; ſo we proteſt that whatever rat- 
fication 
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fication of the foreſaid union may paſs in 
parliament, contrary to our fundamental 
laws, liberties and privileges concerning 
church and ſtate, may not be binding 
upon the nation now, nor at any time to 
come ; and particularly we proteſt againſt 
the approbation of the firſt article of the 
ſaid union, before the privileges of this 
nation, contained in the other articles, 
had been adjuſted and ſecured, and ſo we 
earneſtly require, that the repreſentatives 
in parliament, who are for our nation's 
privileges, would give timeous warn- 
ing to all the corners of this kingdom, 
that we and all our poſterity become not 
tributary and bond-flaves to our neigh- 
bours, without acquitting ourſelves as be- 
comes men and chriſtians. And we are 
confident that the ſoldiers now in martial 
power, have ſo much of the ſpirits of 
Scot/men, that they are not ambitious to 
be diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of another 
nation ; and we hereby declare we have 
no deſign againſt them in the matter. 

Whoever is at the pains. to conlider 
this paper, may eaſily diſcern that it is 
of a Faſtick compoſition ; but yet it evi- 
dently ſhews what a regard thoſe people 
had for the ſovereignty of the nation, and 
that they were willing to lay aſide their 
private differences, and join for the com- 
mon intereſt thereof. 


There 
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There were none appeared with fo 
much zeal againſt the union, as the weſ- 
tern ſhires, where a vaſt number of peo- 
ple, and chiefly the Cameronians, Were 
willing to have ventured their all againſt 
it; and for this purpoſe they had ſeveral 
meetings.among the ringleaders of them ; 
divided themſelves into regiments ; choſe 
their officers ; provided themſelves with 
horſes and arms, mentioned the reſtora- 
tion of the King as the moſt feaſible 
grounds to go upon to ſave their country ; 
were ſo far reconciled to the northern 
parts, (whom formerly they hated hear- 
tily upon account of their different prin- 
ciples of religion) and epiſcopal party, 
that they were willing to join and con- 
cert meaſures with them for the defence 
of their common native country, and had 

appointed correſpondents in all places, 
from whom, and to whom, they might 
receive and give intelligence; ſent their 
emiſſaries throughout al the kingdom to 
ſtrengthen and encourage their party, 
and ſuch as would join in defence of their 
country, particularly diſpatching ſome on 
whom they did moſt rely, to try the 
pulſes of thoſe members of parliament 
who were againſt the union. There was 
one Cunninghame of Eckatt, who had been 
very inſtrumental in promoting the late 
revolution; but upon the late peace 
of Reſwick, the regiment an 64 
© 
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he was major being broke, he went to 
Darien, and after the fatal ruin of that 
enterprize, returning to Scotland, he lived 
privately at his country houſe, in none of 
the beſt conditions; he had often applied 
for a poſt, but notwithſtanding of the le- 
vies that were made after the war broke 
out again, could never obtain fo much 
favour as to be provided for in the army, 
which he and every body believed to pro- 
ceed from his being faithful in the diſ- 
charging of the truſts the company placed 
in him when he went to Daren ; for thus 
did they treat all that were not inclined 
to betray this, and every other project 
that tended towards Scotland's advantage. 
This gentleman being a little diſguſted at 
this treatment, and taking the ruin of his 
country mightily to heart, was ſoon 
known to theſe weſtern negotiations, and 
(being altogether of the preſbyterian prin- 
ciples) entirely truſted by them. I know 
there are many do think that he was a 
creature of the courtiers, and employed 
by them as a ſpy; becaufe about this 
time, he was often with ſome of the 
leading men of the court, and had, fince 
the commencement of the union, a com- 
pany of foot beftowed on him : But in my 
opinion he was fincere, and for his being 
often at court, that he told his friends in 
the mean time, he was obliged to do, be- 

caute: 
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cauſe he | underſtood they ſuſpected 
him, and if he got this employment, it 
has been by ſome intereſt that I cannot 
diſcover ; but whether he was ſincere or 
not in his heart, is what I cannot deter- 
mine, but ſure I am by his actions it ap- 
peared he was, and he brought matters 
to ſuch a conſiſtency, that provided con- 
certed meaſures had been kept, he had 
raiſed the parliament with a vengeance. 
But to go on with the ſtory ; this gentle- 
man being well acquainted with Mr. 
Briſbane of Biſbopton, diſcovered to him 
his earneſt deſire of doing ſomething on 
this occaſion to fave his periſhing coun- 
try, and fignalize himſelf ; and told him, 
that he was ſure that. he could ingratiate 
himſelf with the weſtern ſhires, and be 
able to perſuade them to riſe in arms and 
march under his command to Edmburgh, 
he having thoroughly diſcourſed with the 
negotiates, and found them of opinion 
(to which he likewiſe agreed) that there 
was no way to ſave the nation, but firſt 
by raiſing the parliament, and then de- 
claring for King James. Mr. Briſbane 
having communicated what he had thus 
learned to Mr. Cocktran of Kilmaronack, 
and Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath, they 
deſired him to encourage Cunninghame to 
perſevere in his deſign, whereupon he re- 
ſolved to make a progreſs through the 

| | weſtern 
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weſtern ſhires to ſound the people him- 
ſelf, and prepare them to draw together 
upon a proper occaſion ; for which cauſe 
the advanced him fifty guineas, and gave 
him aſſurance, if any misfortune befel 
him, his wife and children ſhould be taken 
care of and provided for, which was all 
he demanded as a recompence at that 
time ; but before he went off, he was de- 
ſirous to know what part the two Dukes 
of Hamilton and Athole would bear, if he 
ſhould meet with oppoſition, either before 
or aſter he had raiſed the parliament, par- 
ticularly if, as he marched towards Edin- 
burgh from the weſt, the Duke of Athole 
would cauſe his highlanders to ſecure the 
paſs of Stirling, and fo open a paſlage for, 
and communication with the northern 
parts, Mr, Cockran was ſent to acquaint 
the Duke of Hamilton; and Mr. Lockhart 
told Mr. Murray of Showen, and the Duke 
of Athole of all that had paſſed, and what 
Mr. Cunninghame deſired; the former ap- 
peared ſomewhat ſhy in making any pro- 
miſe and engaging, but ſeemed to ap- 
prove the meaſure, and infinuated he 
would do every thing that an honeſt man 
could deſire ; the other frankly undertook 
what was demanded, and ſeemed very 
keen to have the project executed; of 
which Mr. Cunninghame being informed, 
this. fraughted and inſtructed, away he 

went 
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went for Edinburgh into the country, and 
having ſoon obtained and gained entire 
credit with the ringleaders, the firſt diſ- 
covery he made, was, that the court fear- 
ing a ſtorm from hence, had gained over 
Mr. Hepburn, a mountain Cameronian mi- 
niſter, and the darling of the people, to 
their ſide, and he ſerved them as a ſpy, 
and though he roared as much as any 
againſt the union, did nevertheleſs oppoſe 
all their meaſures of appearing openly 
againſt it, and Cunninghame having ac- 
quainted ſeveral, particularly Mr. Mc 
Millan (another Cameronian miniſter, and tl 
was ſincere in his oppoſition to the union) P. 
of Hepburn's villany, they ſoon withdrew of 
the people from Hepburn, and Mc" Mil- 
lan became the leading man and oracle. 
Mr. Cunninghame having traverſed ed 


through the country, and finding all as he lix 
wiſhed, concerted that all ſhould be ready - 
c 


to riſe in arms at the firſt call, and that 
he ſhould have the chief command of n 


them, until they met with ſuch other kex 
parts of the kingdom as ſhould join for mi, 
the preſervation of their common liber- . 

$ 


ties, and that ſome perſon of moſt emi- 

nent quality and capacity ſhould be of 4 
pitched upon to command all. After 
this he returned to Edinburgh, and hav- 
ing acquainted his three friends with 
his ſucceſsful negotiations, they com- 
municated 
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municated it to ſuch as they thought 
proper, to ſome particularly, all that 
had paſſed and was concerted, and to 
others only in general terms, that ſome- 
thing would be done very ſoon : by 
this time the parliament had advanced 
far, and approven ſeveral of the arti- 
cles; and as it was plain, ſuch a deſpe- 
rate diſeaſe required a deſperate remedy, 
Mr. Cunningbame goes again to the coun- 
try with a deſign to put his formed en- 
terprize in execution; and having diſ- 
patched his emiſſaries, and appointed 
the preciſe day wherein they ſhould all 
privately march and meet at the town 
of Hamilton, in order to march forwards 
with all ſpeed to Edinburgb, above 
ſeven or eight thouſand men well arm- 
ed (all with guns and ſwords, five or 
fix hundred with bayonets for the muz- 
les of their guns, and twice as many of, bs the 
them on horſeback) were juſt upon the puke 3 
wing, and would without doubt have miter. 
kept the Try/t, had not the Duke of Ha- 
miton, a day or two before the prefixed 
time of their rendezvous, ſent expreſ- 
les privately (without acquainting any 
ot thoſe who he knew were conſcious 
of the concert) through the whole coun- 
try, ſtrictly requiring them to put off 
heir deſign at this time; and his grace 
. 2g entirely truſted, by theſe means 
4 ſo 


Reflections 
thereon. 
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ſo thwarted and broke the meaſure, 
that not above fi ve hundred, who were 
more forward than others, came to the 
place appointed; Mr. Cunninghame re- 
turning ſoon to Edinburgh, gavea full ac- 
count of all he had done, and by what 
means he was diſappointed, which at 
once both baulked and ſurpriſed a great 
many honeſt men; and ſome indiſtind 
accounts of this preparation, and other 
rendezvouſes coming to the govern- 
ment's ears, the parliament repeated 
that clauſe of the act of ſecurity which 
allowed and ordained rendezvouſes of 
the fencible men. What induced the 
Duke of Hamilton to this meaſure, 1 
ſhall not determine, ſome ſwore he was 
under capitulation with the court; 
others will tell you, he was afraid to 
venture, becauſe of his eſtate in Eny- 


land: all I ever heard alleged on his 


behalf was, that he thought the nation 
was by no means in a ſtate fit for ſuc 
an enterprize at that time, becauſe the 
Engliſh had ſent their troops to the 
borders, and more forces would be 
wafted over from Holland, and ſo the 
nation be undone, and all that joined 
cut in pieces; but others ſaid, that by 
this argument all oppoſition to the uni 
on was in vain, for if the Engliſh had: 

mind for it, why it muſt be ſwallows 

down 
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down: but even ſuppoſing it were ſo, his 
grace ought to have advertiſed his friends 
of it, before he had counteracted what had 
been contrived by them. Others again 
maintained, there was no ſuch hazard 
in the attempt, becauſe England being 
engaged in a bloody war, would have 
dropped the union rather than draw on 
themſelves a civil war, but ſuppoſing it 
otherwiſe, they thought Scotland might 
ba ve defended themſelves for ſome time, 
till France had counteracted the troops 
chat were to come from abroad, eſpeci- 
ally fince the nation was unanimous 
rand cordial in the cauſe, and not 7000 
ſtanding forces in all Britain, of which 
ftheſe that were in Scotland were ſo diſ- 
WM ſatisfied with the union, that every 
a body knew, and the officers had ac- 
h quainted the government, that they 
could not be truſted, nine parts of ten 
being inclined to join with thoſe that 
oppoſed it. But to paſs over theſe 
things, this I may aſlert, that had not the 
Duke of Hamilton taken this courſe, the 
parliament had beenat once ſent a pack- 
ing, and the projected union demoliſh- 
ed, in which caſe all theſe that had ap- 
peared moſt forward for it would have 
fled, having horſes Jaid, and always 
ready to carry them off from the dan- 


zer they had reaſon to dread, and juſtly 
deſerved, 


The 
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A deſign of The preceding project being thus 

b 4 broke, the next meaſure the country 

noe party in parliament thought upon, was 

commiſſioners (according to the precedent in the mi- 

by the barons nority of James the Vth,) to invite as 
of the king- 

dom to lay a- Many of the barons, freeholders, and 

ſide the union. heretors, as could poſſibly be got to 

Edinburgh, that they might in a body 

wait upon the high commiſſioners, 

and by a prolocutor intreat his grace 

to lay aſide the deſigned union, at leaſt 

_ grant a receſs until they had inform- 

ed the queen of the preſent temper 

and diſpoſition of the nation, and ob- 

tained an order for calling a new parlia- 

ment to ſettle and provide for the ca- 

lamities that were too likely to follow; 

and they reſolved, whether his grace 

granted or refuſed this juſt and reaſon- 

able demand, that a national addreſs 

repreſenting the ſame things, ſhould 

be ſigned, and ſent forthwith to the 

ueen. This meaſure came firſt from 


the Duke of Argyle, and Mr. Fletcher of 


Salton, and was reliſhed and recom- 
mended by the Duke of Hamilton, and 
generally approved of by every body; 
ſo that all hands were ſet to work to 
acquaint their friends in the country 
of the deſign, and defire them to come 
_ privately to Edinburgh againſt a certain 


prefixed day. In the mean time, Mr. 
Henry 
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Henry Maul (brother to the Earl of Pan- 


mure, a perſon of great honour and 
merit, and every way fit for ſuch a 
taſk) was 1 upon to be the prolo- 
cutor, and the form of an addreſs to 
the ; - concerted and agreed to by 
all who were upon the concert of car- 
rying on the project, in the following 
terms. 


WE noblemen, barons, gentlemen, Addreſs upon 
burgeſſes, and other ſubſcribers, your = fame to 
majeſty's moſt dutiful ſubjeQs of this 
your ancient kingdom, do beg leave to 
lay before your majeſty, ourdeep concern 
and ſorrow, and inexpreſſible regret, that 
your majeſty ſeems to have been prevail- 
ed upon by miſreprefentations which 
have been made to you of the nature of 
an incorporating union, ſo far to favour 
the articles of the treaty now before the 
parliament, that your ſignification of 
your approbation of them, is like to 
bring that affair to a concluſion, which 
will not only be highly diſhonourable 
to this nation, by the ſuppreſſing of the 
ſovereignty and parliaments, but ſink 
the rents, deſtroy the trade, and ſubject 
the people of this kingdom to intolera- 
ble taxes; and conſidering the almoſt 
univerſal averſion to this treaty, is more 
likely to be the occaſion of ſeparating 

| | | theſe 
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theſe kinzdoms for ever, than of uniting 
them in affections. We do further take 
leave, with all imaginable reſpect, to re- 
preſent to your majeſty, that an union 
ſo little founded in the affections of the 
people, and which conſequently muſt 
be maintained by force, may be very 


dangerous to the liberty of Britain; for 


though we have nothing to apprehend 
from your majeſty's juſt and benign 
government; yet a deſigning prince 
may eaſily make uſe of that force which 
awes one end of this ifland, to ſubdue 
the other, and ſo enſlave the whole; 
though to obviate ſuch a deſign, we 
hear thereare many who make no bones 
of propoling to diffipate and deſtroy the 
people of this nation in a few years. 
Therefore in order to prevent ſuch a 
chain of miſeries as is like to be the con- 
ſequence ofa forced union, we your ma- 
jeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeds 
make our moſt humble ſupplication to 
your majeſty, that in conſideration of 
theſe things, you would be pleaſed gra- 
ciouſly to yield to the moſt earneſt 
prayers of your loving ſubjects in this 
your kingdom, by diſcountenancing this 
treaty, aud calling a new parliament in 
this your ancient kingdom according to 
our claim of right, by which we are in- 
tituled to frequent parliaments, FR 

Wlle 
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wiſe a general aſſembly of the church 
of this kingdom, and we ſhall always 
pray for your majeſty's long and happy 


reign over us. 


Againſt the time appointed, above 
five hundred gentlemen were come 
actually to Edinburgh, and many more 
a coming ; but juſt as the bufineſs was 
ripe, and the next day appointed for 
execution, the Duke of Hamilton ac- 
quainted thoſe in concert with him, 
that unleſs they would add a clauſe to 
the addreſs, intimating their willingneſs 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, he would by no means be 
concerned in the meaſure; alleging 
that without it, the Engliſb tories, who 


it was expected would oppoſe the union 


Broke by the 
Duke of 
Hamilton. 


in the Engliſb parliament, could have 


no foundation to go upon. You may 
eaſily imagine it was no ſmall ſurpriſe, 
after all things had been adjuſted, even 
to his grace's ſatisfaction, to find this 
objection thrown in the way, and it 
was generally believed that it was 
done on purpoſe to break the deſign, 
ſince his grace, and every other body 


could not be ignorant; that the great- 


eſt part of theſe gentlemen who were 


come to town to forward this matter, 


would never condeſcend to ſuch a 
* clauſe: 
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clauſe : Beſides it was to no purpoſe, 
fince the petitory part of the addreſs 
itſelf, was the calling of a new par- 
liament, whoſe province it was to take 
this affair under conſideration. 


Whilſt two or three days were 
ſpent in endeavouring to reconcile 
and adjuſt this difference, the coun- 
try gentlemen grew weary of hanging 
on to no purpoſe in Edinburgh, ſo ma- 


. ny of them dropt off and went away 
to their country ſeats, (and the go- 


vernment confounded to ſee ſuch 
numbers in the ſtreets,) coming to un- 
derſtand the deſign, reſolved to ob- 
ſtruct it, and for that end, the chan- 
cellor on the 27th of December ac- 
quainted the houſe, that notice had 
been ſent to the commiſſioners, that 
ſeveral letters had been ſent and diſ- 
perſed through the country, inviting 
erſons of all ranks to come to Edin- 
burgh and demand an anſwer from 
the parliament to their addreſſes; but 
ſuch meetings might occaſion diſor- 
ders and trouble, for which cauſe he 
preſented a proclamation, diſcharging 
any ſuch meetings and gathering to- 
gether during the ſitting of parliament, 
which was approved of, but proteſt- 
ed againſt by George Lockhart of Carn- 

wath, 1n the following terms : 
I do 


4 
L 
c 
c 
c 
c 
[1 
NY 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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* parliament, ſhall no ways preju 
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* I do proteſt for myſelf and all that 

* ſhall adhere to this my proteſtation, 
that this proclamation now to be 
* emitted, diſcharging the barons, 
frecholders, and heretors, from com- 
ing to Edinburgb in time of . of 
ice 

* the rights and privileges of the ba- 
* rons, freeholders, and heretors of 
* this kingdom, competent to them 
by the laws of this nation, and took 
* inſtruments thereupon, to which the 


* adherers were the Dukes of Ham:l- 


ton, and Athole; the Earls of Errol, 
the Earl Marſhal, the Earls of Vig- 
* town, and Selkirk, the Viſcounts of 
* Stormont, and Kilhth; the Lords Oli- 


* phant, Balmerino, Blantyr, Bargeny, 


* Belthaven, Coluil, and Kinmard, Sir 15 
Foulis, of Collingfown, Sir F. Lander 
of Fountain- Hall, A. Fletcher of Sal- 
* fon, Sir P. Home of Kenton, F. Briſban 
* of Biſhopton, V. Cockran of Kilmaro- 
* nock, F. Graham of Buckltvy, R. Rollo, 


of Powhouſe, Sir Pat. Murray of Auch- 


Proteſtation 


thereon by 
Geo. Lockhart 
of Cara wal h. 


* tertyre, F. Murray of Strowan, A. Gor- 


* don of Pitlurg, J. Forbes of Colladon, 
Dr. Bethune of Balfour, H. Balfour 
* of Dunboig, T. Hope of Rankeillier, 
* P. Lyen, of Stukerhouſe, F. Carnegy of 
* Phinhaven, Dr. Graham of Phantree, 


F. Ogilvy of Boyn, A Meghy of Pal- 


X 2 © gowan, 
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* gowan, J. Simclarr of Stempſter, and 
George Mac Kenſie of Inchoulter, Ba- 
* rons; A. Watſon, F. Moliſon, F. 
* Lyon, Sir R. Anſtrutha, Harruthers, 
* G. Hume, and J. Baie, Burrows. 


The letters to which the chancellor 
in his diſcourſe referred, were writ by 
Hay or Craignethon ſheriff, dependant 
under the Ducheſs of Hamilton in the 
ſhire of Cly/dale, to moſt of the here- 
tors in that ſhire, (and a copy of one 
of them brought to the commiſſioner 
by one Cunningham of Haperfield) in the 
ſame terms as the chancellor aſſerted ; 
and truly I muſt acknowledge, both 
the ſtile and method of giving this ad- 
vertiſement were very 1mproper. 


Other people upon the concert took 
other ways, privately to advertiſe 
their friends without running the ha- 
zard of thus expoſing and diſcovering 
the whole deſign, and that too in duck 
a ſtrange ſtile. 


] 
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But many los this piece of ma- 
nagement to the Duke of Hamilton“ 
conduct in relation to the addreſs, con- 
cluded it was done on purpoſe to elude WF t 
the project; but be that as it will, the 1 


| foreſaid bone that was thrown in the 
| addreſſes 
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addreſſes teeth, and this publication 


of theſe letters, rendered the whole of 
no effect. 


A guilty conſcience is a ſtrange 
thing, and ſtill diſcovers itſelf; for 
the government not ſufficiently ſecu- 
red by this proclamation, gave orders 
to the officers of the guards, if they 
ſaw any conſiderable number of gen- 
tlemen approaching the abbey of Baly- 
wood houſe, to ſtop them and deny 
them acceſs; but they might have 
{ſpared their pains, for the diſcord that 
on this point aroſe betwixt the two 
Dukes of Hamilton and Athole, who were 
after this ſo jealous and out of humour 
with one another, diſconcerted all, 
and the meaſure was entirely dropt ; 
the country gentlemen returning home 
highly enraged at their being thus 
baulked, and exclaiming as highly 
againſt theſe whom they believed the 
chief inſtruments thereof, 


During the time that the country A deſign of 
had been thus, though to no purpoſe, proteſting 
employed in endeavouring to obſtruct pin me 

PIO in en ea vo ng further proce- 
tne deſigned union, the parliament dure of the 
went faſt through the articles, and Parliament. 
being advanced to the 22nd article, 

(wherein. the quota of Scotland's repre- 
ſentatives 
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ſentatives in the Britiſh parliament was 
adjuſted) there was no more time to be 
loſt ; whereupon the Duke of Hamilton 
convened a good number of the moſt 
leading men of thoſe who had oppoſ- 
ed the union, pathetically exhorting 
them not to look backwards upon 
what might be thought done amiſs 
by any, but to go on forwards now at 
the laſt hour to do ſomething to ſave 
the nation, juſt come to the brink of 
ruin, 


To which, after all preſent had de- 
clared their chearful concurrence, tho' 
the conſequences ſhould be never ſo 
fatal, his grace did propoſe, that the 
Marquis of Annandale, ſhould renew 
his motion of proceeding to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion of the crown on the houſe 
of Hanover, and as it was not to be 
queſtioned but the ſame would be re- 
jected, that a proteſtation ſhould be 
entered and. adhered to by all that 
were againſt the. union, who ſhould 
ina body together, immediately there- 
after, make a ſeparation from the 
other members, by leaving the houſe 
not to return again. 


Which being done, that the natio- 
nal addreſs that was concerted when 
the 
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the barons were to have waited on the 
commiſſioners, ſhould be forthwith 
ſigned by as many hands as poſſible, 
and diſpatched to the queen : He told 
them he was perſuaded, that if an 

thing would weigh with the Engliſh, 
and prevail upon them to let the union 
drop, it was this meaſure; for they 
might remember, the laſt treaty of 
union which was authorized by the 
rump - parliament 1702, came to no 
effect; and one chief reaſon was, that 
the Engliſb miniſtry thought they had 
no ſecurity in treating or agreeing 
with commiſſioners, who derived their 
power from a parliament, againſt 
whoſe proceedings and aQings, fo ma- 
ny, and ſo conſiderable numbers had 
proteſted ; and concluded, that this 
ſeparation upon the back of ſo bold a 
proteſtation, would ftartle the Engh/þ 
more than any thing beſides, and con- 
vince them that the union would not 
be founded upon a fecure and legal 
baſis, a back door being left open to 
evade the ſame, whenever a fair oc- 
caſion ſhould offer; then his grace of- 
fered the draught of the proteſtation. 


I know the Marquis of Atbole put 
it in his hands ; but whether his lord- 
ſhip, or ſome other perſon was the 5 

ny thor 


Draught of 
the pretend - 
ed proteſta - 
tion. 
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thor of it is more than as] can tell, only 
I was informed, but I cannot affirm it 
is a truth, that it was drawn by Sir 

ames Stuart the queen's advocate, 
who though he could not be perfuaded 
to ſpeak and declare his mind againſt 
the union in the parliaments yet was 
heartily averſe to it, and as ſoon as it 
became under ſerious conſideration, 
deſerted the houſe, and could not be 
prevailed upon either, by the threats, 


or cajoling of the court, to return 


and aſſiſt them in promoting it: But 
be the author who he will, the paper 
well deſerves to be inſerted at large ; 
and was as follows : 


« Whereas the peace and cifety of 
* mankind, and the ſecurity of all well 
c eſtabliſhed nations, and their govern- 
ments civil and eccleſſaſtical, do chief- 
* ly depend upon the careful and reli- 

gious preſervation of thoſe original, 

fundamental, and indiſſolvable con- 
* ſtitutions, by which men are joined 


in ſocieties amongſt themſelves, thefe 


fundamental conſtitutions can ne- 
ver be ſheltered from the precari- 
* ons viciſſitudes, and inſults of facti- 
* ons, unleſs they are placed above the 
reach of the ordinary courſe of ad- 
miniſtration and legiſlature ; and 
c whereas 


1 4 
* whereas it does evidently appear by 
the ancient conſtitution and practice 
* of this kingdom, that though our 
« parliaments are impowered to enact 
* all manner of laws for the ſecurity of 
the conſtitution ; yet they were never 


* impowered, nor never did attempt to 


leſſen or invert the privilege which 
the peers have of ſitting and voting 
in parliament, which privilege is a 
part of their property, and cannot be 
touched without pry een and 
* forfaultrie. | 


Neither have the parliament been 
© impowered, nor have they ever at- 
* tempted to leflen the number of 
* repreſentatives of the barons or 
* boroughs, ſeeing no reprefentative 
can leſſen or alienate the power by 
* which they repreſent, without ex- 


* preſs power and warrant for that 


effect from the conſtituent. 
Neither have our parliaments ever 
been impowered, nor have they at 
any 
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© any time attempted to leſſen or 
* transfer the power and authority of 
* parliament ; and whereas it appears 
* by the ſame ancient conſtitution and 
* practice, that whenever any extra- 
ordinary juncture did occur, or any 
* incroachment was made upon our 
fundamental laws and conſtitution, WM | 
or that any extraordinary remedy or 
innovation was found neceſſary, WM . 
there was always a convention of 
eſtates called upon ſuch an extraor- i ; 
dinary juncture, as being a repre- il : 
* ſentative cloathed with a more than 
ordinary power, and inſtructed with 
* more immediate ſenſe of the na- 
tion. And whereas many noble and 
* worthy members of this houſe, and 
the ſubjects of this nation of all ranks I : 
* and qualities have generally ſhown ill « 

ov 


* an utter averſion to any ſuch union, 
Nas is contained in the articles of 
union now lying before the houſe, 
* as appears by ſeveral proteſts entered 
in this houſe upon the fourth, « 


i « twelfth, fifteenth, and eighteenth I < 
4 | « days 


* 
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days of November laſt by paſt, by 
an addreſs from the commiſſion of 
the general aſſembly, by ſeveral 
unanimous preſbyterial addreſſes, by 
an addreſs from the royal boroughs 
(the third ſtate of the nation) and 
by an unprecedented number of ad- 
drefles ſubſcribed by the generality 
of the freeholders, magiſtrates and 


burgeſſes, eſpecially of all thoſe ſhires 


which had ſhown themſelves moſt 


early and active in the late revolution, 


and declaring their averſion to the 
preſent treaty of union. And where- 
as, to prevent theſe threatening diſ- 


orders and dangers, and to calm 


peoples minds, and to ſhow our 
neighbours of England, that there 


is a more expedite, ſafe, and certain 
method for eſtabliſhing a good un- 
* derſtanding betwixt theſe nations, 
there was an offer made on the 


* day of for ſettling 


the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Han- 


* over upon ſuch limitations as ſhould 
be thought neceſſary. TS 
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© I do therefore, for myſelf, and in 

the name of all thoſe who ſhall ad- 
here to this my proteſtation, pro- 
* teſt againſt this union in the terms 
© of theſe articles now before this 
* houſe, as manifeſtly tending to ſub- Ii < 
vert that original, fundamental and I 
* indiffolvable conſtitution, by which 
the people of this ancient kingdom 
are joined together in a ſociety amongſt il < 
* themſelves, and tending thereby to 
© diveſt our eſtabliſhment, civil and 
« eccleſiaſtical of all manner of ſecu- i « 
« rity, as tending to leſſen and forfeit Ii + 
the right of the peers of this nation 
* without crime or impeachment, by 
* inverting their proper rights of a 
* conſtant ſhare in the legiſlature to 
* a precarious right; as tending to 
* expole the whole right and property 
of the nation to be forfeited and ta- 
* en away, upon pretext of bettering « 
the condition of the nation; which | 
« precedent might be of dangerous con- 
* ſequence, and might one time or 
other affect the whole rights of the 
* nation, from theſe of the meaneſt c 

, ſubject . 
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ſubject to the ſovereign rights of the 
* crown, as tending to invert and an- 
* nul the grants of her majeſty's royal 
« predeceſſors, and to diſhonour and 
impair her majeſty's royal preroga- 
tive in Scotland, by ſubverting the 
nature of her patents and grants, as 
* tending to debaſe the whole nobility 
* of Scotland, by degrading them to 
* a ſpurious ſtate of peerage, ſubaltern 
and inferior to the peers of England; 
as tending to leſſen the repreſenta- 
tive of ſhires and boroughs, where 
theſe ſhires and boroughs themſelves 
© have given their recent and imme 
diate inſtructions in private, and ad- 
« drefles in publick to the contrary, 
Nas tending to tranſlate, ſurrender, 
and ſubjoin the power of our legiſſa- 
tive and parliaments (after they were 
* thus diſmembered and leflened) to 
* the entire parliament of another na- 
tion, as tending to ſubje& the ſe- 
* curity and adminiſtration of two in- 
* compatible church eſtabliſhments, 
* and the ſecurity and adminiſtration 
* of different municipal laws and ju- 
* dicatives 
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dicatives, to the vote of one and 
the ſame parliament, to the unavoi- 
dable confuſion, jealouſy and dan- 
ger of theſe nations, as tending to 


drain this nation of a conſiderable 


part of its ſmall ſtock of money, for 
defraying the charge of ſixty one 


repreſentatives; as tending to drain 


this nation of the far greater part of 
the product of the cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſe which formerly remained at home 
towards paying our on miniſtry, 
and other neceſſary charges of the 


government, but muſt henceforward 


go out, ſeeing upon the event of 
this union, our government and mi- 
niſtry muſt be tranſlated forth of this 
kingdom, as tending to ruin the trade 
and ſubjects of this kingdom, by en- 
gaging them in to inſupportable cuſ- 


toms and burdens upon foreign trade 


and home conſumption, and by involv- 
ing the trade of Scotland, under the re- 
gulations of the trade of England, tho 
the funds, export and import and 
the common means of living in the 


South and North, are of ſuch diffe- 


rent natures, that the regulations 
* that 
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that are neceſſary in the South, will 
be ruinous to the trade and living in 
the North, and generally as tending 
to lay a foundation of perpetual 
grudge and animoſities amongſt peo- 
ple, whoſe happineſs in that united 
* ſtate, is pretended to conſiſt in their 
being abſolutely and entirely united 
in all manner of intereſts, while at 
* the ſame time they are, and muſt 
be kept ſeparate in their moſt va- 
© luable concerns both civil and eccle- 
* fiaſtic. 


* 
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And I do for myſelf, and in name 

* and behalf of all thoſe who will ad- 
here to this my proteſtation, proteſt 
and declare, that we will not leſſen, 
« diſmember, or part with our parlia- 
* ment, or any part of the power 
* thereof, or with any part of the juſt 
rights and properties of the peers, 
* barons, or boroughs of this king- 
* dom, and no pretended Jaws, acts, or 
* reſolves, to be paſt, or ſettlements to 
* be made in all time coming in, or by 
* any pretended parliament of Great 
Britain 


818 — 
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Britain, can be of force or affect 


* to bind the ſubjects or property of 


this nation; and that if any per- 
ſon or perſons whatſoever of our 


fellow-ſubje&ts, of whatſoever de- 


gree, rank, or eſtate under any 


pretext whatſoever, or by any man- 
ner or means, endeavour to diſ- 


member or withdraw themſelves 
from us, and go into any other 
conſtitution of their own invention, 
inconſiſtent with, or deſtructive to, 
and ſubverſive of our preſent fun- 
damental conſtitution, we do look 
upon them as breakers of our 
indiſſolvable fundamental ſociety, 
againſt which, we cannot, nor ought 
not to tranſgreſs, and that it ſhall 
be lawful for us by all legal and 
lawful means in parliaments, con- 
ventions, and meetings of eſtates, or 
otherways as qur anceſtors in the 
like cafes have uſually done, to vindi- 
cate and aſſert our ancient rights and 
liberties, and to ſupport, redintegrate 
and certify our ſaid fundamental con- 
ſtitution and indiſſolvable ſociety, 
in which we have been united and 

Knit 


35 


knit together for ſo many hundreds of 


ears, and that we will in the confidence 
of thoſe our ſacred and indiſſolvible 
rights, under the bleſſing and protecti- 
on of the divine Vindicator of all Rights, 
maintain, ſupport and defend the con- 
ſtitution and authority of our Parlia- 
ments, her Majeſty's ſovereignty and 
tyler gras; and the preſent ſettlement 
oth of church and ſtate in this nation, 
according to our claim of right, and 
other laws following thereupon, againit 
all oppoſition whatſoever. 
When the Duke of Hamilton made 
this propoſal, there were, to the beſt 
of my remembrance preſent, the Dake 
of Athole, the Marquis of Annandale, the 
Earls of Errol, Marriſhal, Wigton, 
Gallaway, and Selkirk, the Viſcounts of 
Stormont and Ke!ſyth, the Lords Belhaven 
and Balmerino, Mr. Coahran of Kilmar- 
once, Mr. Lockwarthot Carnwath, Mr. 
Ogilvy of Boyn, Mr. Lyon of Auchter 
Houle, and likewiſe the Earl of Pau- 
muer, the Lord Nairn, Mr. Henry Maul, 
and Mr. James Graham, Solicitor to 
the late King James; who, though the 
two firſt had not ſworn the oaths 
and taken their places in Parliament, 
and the other two were not members 
thereof, were all very capable to be 
aſſiſtant in their advice. Theſe I ſay, 
y having 
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having demanded a day or two to take 
the propoſal into conſideration before 
they came to a final reſolution, the 
Duke of Hamilton was in the interim at 
great pains to convince them, and ſuch 
others (who were not preſent when 
the propoſal was firit made) as he 
thought fit to communicate it to, of the 
reaſonableneſs of the meaſure; the 
greateſt difficulty with ſome, was the 
mentioning their having been willing 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion on the houſe 
of Hanover, which they ſaid was a 
kind of obligation upon them to make 
their refuge to that family to protect 
them in oppoſing the Union's taking 
effect, and endeavouring to reſtore the 
nation to its ancient rights and con- 
ſtitution, whereas their deſign was, and 
had ever been, to preſerve the nation, 
and at the ſame time to reſtore the 
King to the Throne, which they 
thought the preſent temper of the 
people would much advance. To this 
the Duke of Hamilton returned, that 
it could draw no obligation upon them, 
to adhere to the intereſt of the houſe 
of Hanover, ſince they did not proteſt 
againſt the motion's being rejected, 
the narrative only bearing the true 
matter of fact, viz. That ſuch a 
propoſal had actually been made, and 
even ſuppoſing it were otherwiſe, it 

was 
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was not the firſt time they had made 
greater ſtretches, with a deſign that 
good might come of it, and he hoped 
this would be the laſt ; for added he, 
(to ſuch as he was intimate with) this 
bold and clear proteſtation, backed by 
the ſeparation, will not only confound 
the Engliſb, but likewiſe encourage our 
own fellow-ſubje&ts, and engage them 
to ſtand by and ſupport us; and for his 
part, he was of opinion, that if the 


Engliſh did not deſiſt from proſecuting, 


they muſt have recourſe to arms and 
call over the King, and he doubted not 
but the nation, to ſave themſelves 
from utter ruin, would concur with 
them, and he was willing to venture as 
far as any. By theſe and ſuch conſider- 
ations all were brought over, and at 
the next meeting, declared their ap- 
probation of the meaſure, promiſing 
to adhere to the proteſtation, which, 
it was taken for granted, the Duke 
Hamilton would preſent ; only the. Duke 
of Athole could by no reaſons be pre- 
vailed upon to adhere to the proteſta- 
tion, becauſe of that clauſe in rela- 
tion to the houſe of Hanover ; but he 
engaged to join in the meaſure of leav- 
ing the houſe, and all that ſhould 
be afterwards thought neceſſary and 
demanded of him. 


y 2 All 


The Meaſure 
broke by the 
| Duke of Ha- 
milton. 


, 
! 
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All things being juſt prepared and 
adjuſted, next day was appointed for 
the execution, which being communi- 
cated to a great number of thoſe which 
were againſt the Union, it cauſed an 
univerſal joy ;-and great numbers of 
gentlemen and eminent citizens flocked 
together that morning about the Par- 
liament houſe, to convey the ſeparating 
members, and aſſiſt them in caſe they 
ſhould be maltreated as they came from 
the houle ; but all their hopes ſoon va- 
niſhed and came to nothing, for that 
morning the Duke of Hamilton pretend- 
ing to be ſeized of the tooth-ach, refu- 
ſed to go to the houſe ; but ſome of 
his friends having freely expoſtulated 
with him upon this his conduct, tell- 
ing him this double dealing and waver- 
ing would convince the world of what 
was ſaid concerning his grandſire in the 
reign of King Charles the I. and he 
eſteemed the ſecond part of the ſame 
tune: he was at laſt prevailed upon 
to go to the houſe, and proſecute the 
meaſure; but when he came there, he 
called for his friends that were upon 
the concert, deſiring to know from them 
who they had pitched upon to enter 
the proteſtation? They told him there 
was none ſo proper as his grace, being 
the perſon of the firſt quality and moſt 
intercſt in the nation, begging and im- 
ploring 
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ploring he'd lead them on at this 
time, and aſſuring him they'd ſtand 
by him with their lives and fortunes ; 
yet nothing would do, he ſtill perſiſting 
in this reſolution not to be the preſen- 
ter of it, tho' he ſwore he ſhould be'the 
firſt adherer, and ſo much time was 
ſpent in wrangling upon this point; 
that the Parliament had met'and ad- 
vanced ſo far upon the buſineſs that 
the opportunity was loſt, 
'Tis not to be expreſſed, what a rage 
all thoſe that had been upon the con- 
cett ; nay, I may ſay, the whole na- 
tion (for it was ſoon ſpread abroad) 
were into ſee the Duke bf Hamilton 
thus three times, one after another; 
break the deſigns and meaſures that 
were laid down, for oppoſing the de- 
ſigned ſlavery of the nation; and I was 
told by the Earl of Seafei/d, that if the 
meaſure had been purfued and executed, 
the commiſſioners, and other miniſters 
of ſtate, had reſolved to 'prorogate the 
Parliament, and give over the profecu- 
tion of the Union. I was likewiſe aſ- 
ſured, by one who had it from one of 
the miniſters of ftate, that the reaſon why 
his grace changed his mind, and made 
ſo ſhort a turn in this affair was, that 
after his friends had left him, the even- 
ing before the proteſtations were to be 
entered, and the ſeparation made, ei- 
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ther the commiſſioner himſelf or one 
from him (but I have forgot which) 
came privately to his grace, and told 
him he had intelligence of what was 
in agitation, and could aſſure him if it 
was not let fall Eng/and would lay the 
blame of it upon him, and he would 
ſuffer for it, and that this threatning in- 
duced him to change his mind, and con- 
found the meafure himſelf had con- 
certed, promoted, and engaged — 
| of his principles to enter into : Whether 
| this truly was, or was not the reaſon, 
is what I cannot aſſert; but this beha- 
viour of his, gave occaſion to people to 
talk far and wide, that he had made his 
terms with the court, and betray'd the 
country party, and did ſo exaſperate 
and diſcourage them, and create ſuch 
jealouſies and dryneſs betwixt him and 
the cavaliers, that for the future, no 
other meaſures were concerted, and 
every one did that which was good in 
his own eyes ; and in a few days great 
numbers of thoſe that had appeared 
zealouſly againſt the Union, deſerted the 
houſe in deſpair: So that when the 
| 22d article, (which took the houſe up 
i two or three days in adjuſting) came to 
| 


de approved, there was little or no op- 
OI polition againſt it, only before voting 
22 Article it, Mr. Lockhart of Carnwoth entered a 
by Mr. Lo&- proteſtation, with relation to the pri- 
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vileges of the Barons in theſe terms. 
I do proteſt for myſelf and ſuch 
other Barons as ſhall adhere to this my 
* proteſtation, that neither this vote, nor 
* any other vote, concluſion, or article 
in this treaty of Union, ſhall prejudice 
the Barons of this Kingdom from their 
full repreſentation in Parliament, as 
* now by law eſtabliſhed, nor in any of 
* their privileges, and particularly of their 
* judicative and legiſlative capacities, of 
* which they are deprived by the terms 
* of this treaty of Union, and I crave this 
my proteſtation may be admitted and 
© recorded. To which moſt the Barons 
that wereagainſt the Union did adhere. 


There were likewiſe five proteſtati- D the Duke 
ons entered, the firſt by the Duke of of Athole. 


Athole, with relation to the ſeveral 
branches of this article, in theſe terms, 
Whereas by my proteſt given on the 
fourth of November laſt, before voting 
the firſt article of the Union, I did 
reſerve liberty to renew proteſtation 
againſt any other article of the trea- 
ty; and as I proteſted for the reaſons 
therein mentioned, ſo I do now for 
myſelf, and all others, who ſhall ad- 
here and proteſt againſt any vote for 
approving the twenty-ſecond article 
of this treaty of Union, and againſt, 
all the parts thereof, for theſe reatons ; 
becauſe the Peers of the realm who 
1 are 
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are hereditary members of her Ma- 
jeſty's great Council and Parliament, 
do hereby become elective, and ſo 
her Majeſty is deprived of her born 
Councellors, and the Peers of their 
birth-right: and whereas they are at 
preſent one hundred and fixty in 
number, they are by this article re- 
duced to fixteen; are to be joined 
with the houſe of Lords in England, 
whoſe number at preſent conſiſts of 
above one ' hundred and eighty, 
whereby tis plain that the Scots 
Peers ſhare of the legiſlative and ju- 
dicative powers in the Britiſb Parlia- 
ment, is very unequal with that of 
the Engliſb, though the one be the 
repreſentatives of as independent a 
nation as the other, and that it 1s 
a- plain forfeiture of the peerage of 


.this Kingdom : and as it is the heighth 


of injuſtice, and againſt the laws and 
practiſe of this, and all well govern- 
ed nations, to forfeit any perſon with- 


out an henious crime; fo 'tis againſt 


all Laws to forfeit either the Peers 
that are now preſent, or thoſe that are 
minors, and abſent, without ſo much 
as being called or cited for that end. 
It is likewiſe contrary to the true 
honour and intereſt of her Majeſty 
and the monarchy, to ſuppreſs the 
ettate of Peers, who have formerly 

been 
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been the greateſt ſupporters of the 
monarchy; and it is diſhonourable 
and diſgraceful for this kingdom, that 
the peers thereof ſhall only have rank 
and precedency next after the peers 


of the like order and degree in England, 


without regard to their- antiquity, or 
the dates of their patents, as is ſtipu- 
lated by the following articles of this 
treaty. 

In the next place, each Shire and 
royal Burgh within this Kingdom, 
have the number of their frepreſen- 
tatives determined by acts of Parlia- 
ment, whoſe number at preſent being 
one hundred and fifty-five, are by this 
article of treaty reduced to forty- 
five, and to be joined to five hundred 
thirteen in the houſe of Commons, 
where they can have no influence, by 
reaſon of the vaſt diſproportion of 
their numbers; beſides that, the Ba- 
rons and burgeſſes of this nation, by 
this way of uniting, are deprived of 
their inherent right of being fully and 
individually repreſented in Parliament, 
both in relation to their legiſlative and 
judicative capacities: and they are 
not only highly prejudged in leſſen- 
ing their repreſentation, but alſo de- 
graded from being members of the 
Parliament of this Kingdom, where 
they ſit as judges in all cauſes civil 


and 
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and criminal, to be joined to the com- 
mons of another nation, who are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſupplicate for juſtice at the 
bar of the houſe of Lords. 

The barons and burrows are further 
prejudged in this, that whereas now 
every ſhire and royal burgh have their 
own repreſentatives, one commiſſio- 
ner will hereafter repreſent ſeveral ſhires 
and burghs, who, it cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed, will underſtand the ſeveral inte- 
reſts and concerns of the ſaid ſeveral 
ſhires and burghs whom they may re- 
preſent. And further, for the preſent 
repreſentatives of the barons and bur- 
rows in Parliament, to offer by any 
vote of deed of theirs to incapacitate 
their conſtituents, or deprive them 
of any part of their. inherent right, 
is that which their conſtituents may, 
and do juſtly difallow, that only ha- 
ving their commiſſions with the ordi- 
nary power of making or amending 
laws, and giving ſupplies; but no 
ways to alter fundamental conſtitu- 
tions, or to take away or diminiſh 
their repreſentation, which is alſo a 
plain forfeiture of their conſtituents, 
of their inherent rights, and undoubt 
ed privileges, and is contrary to the 
fundamental laws of this nation, 
which are the birth-right of the people 
thereof. From all which it is plain and 

evident 
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evident, that this, from a ſoverei 
independant monarchy, ſhall diffolve 


— 
— 


its conſtitution, and be at the diſ- 4 i 
poſal of England, whoſe conſtitution | 14 
is not in the leaſt to be altered by 100 
this treaty, and where it is not to Ak 


be ſuppoſed the Scots ſhall have any 
weight in the making of laws, even 
though relative to their own kingdom, 
by reaſon of the vaſt diſproportion 
and diſparity of their repreſentation 
aforeſaid ; and therefore I do alſo pro- 
teſt, that no vote may hinder or pre- 
judge the noblemen, barons, and bur- 
rows as now repreſented in Parlia- 
ment, to retain, bruke, enjoy and ex- 
erciſe all their rights, liberties, and 
priviliges as fully and freely as hither- 
to they have enjoyed them; and tince 
it evidently appears, not only from 
the many proteſts of the honourable 
and worthy members of this houſe, 
but alſo from the multitude of ad- 
dreſſes and petitions of the ſeveral parts 
of this kingdom, of the barons, free - 
holders heretors, burrows, and com- 
mons, and from the commiſſions of the 
general aſſembly, that there is a gene- 
neral diſlike and averſion to the incorpo- 
rating Union, as contain'd in theſe ar- 
ticles, and that there is not one ad- 
dreſs from any part of the kingdom 
in favour of the Union, I do therefore 

| pro- 
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proteſt againſt concluding this and the 
following articles of the treaty, until 
her Majeſty ſhall be fully informed of 
the inclination of her people; that if 
her Majeſty think fit, ſhe may call a 
new Parliament to have the immediate 
ſentiments of the nation, fince theſe 
articles have been made publick, 
where it 1s to be hoped they may fall 
upon ſuch methods as may allay the 
ferment of the nation, ſatisfy the minds 
of the people, and create a good under- 
ſtanding betwixt the two kingdoms, 
by an Union upon honourable, juſt, and 
equal terms, which may unite them in 
affection and intereſt, the ſureſt foun- 
dation of peace and tranquility for 
both kingdoms ; and this my proteſta- 
tion I defire may be received and in- 
ſerted in the minutes, and recorded in 
the books of Parliament, as a teſtimo- 
ny of my diſaſſent, and the diſaſſent 

of ſuch as ſhall adhere to me. 
The next proteſtation was made by 
the Earl of Buchan, with relation to 

the rights of the Peers, as follows. 

* Foraſmuch as the changing of the 
rights of the Peers of this realm, 
from a coriftant and hereditary right, 
to one that 1s elective, and the de- 
barring all or any of them from taking 
* place, and voting in Parliament -con- 
* ventions, or public councils, is ſub- 

« yerſive 


Ry the Earl 
s/ Buchan. 
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* verſive of the birth- right and undoubt- 
* ed privilege of the Peers, diſhonour- 
able to the whole kingdom, andcontrary 
* to the fundamental laws and conſtituti- 
* on thereof, as well as to all juſtice and 
equity; I do therefore, for myſelf, and 
in name of all who ſhall adhere to this 
* my proteſtation, proteſt, that the afore- 
* {aid right of the Peers of this king- 
* dom to fit and vote in all Parliaments, 
© Councils, and Conventions, do after 
* the intended Union with England, and 
notwithſtanding thereof, contiuue in 
full force, and remain to them as their 
* undoubted right and property, and that 
no vote pals in this houſe to prejudice 
* all or any of them from claiming the 
{ame in time coming. | 
The third proteſtation, with relation 
to the privileges of Peers, Barons and 
Burrows, was entered by Walter Stuart, 
of Pardovan, repreſentative of the 
town of Linlithgow, in theſe words: 

I do proteſt for myſelf and in name 
© and behalf of all others, who ſhall ad- 
here to this my proteſtation, that the 
* reſtriction of the repreſentatives in 
Parliament for this kingdom, as con- 
* tained in the 22d art. of the treaty of 
* Union, is contrary to the birth-right 
* of the Peers, and rights and privileges 
of the barons and freeholders, and royal 
* burrows, and fundamental laws and 
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conſtitution of the nation ; and if any 
vote ſhall paſs, approving of the ſaid 
article in the terms that it ſtands, that 
any ſuch vote ſhall not prejudge the 
birth-right of the Peers, the rights and 
privileges of the Barons and Free-hold- 


ers and royal Burrows, competent to 


them by the laws and conſtitution of 
this kingdom, and take inſtruments 
upon this proteſtation, and deſire it to 
be inſerted in the records of Parliament. 
The fourth proteſtation by the Ear] 


of Errol; with relation to his heretable 
office of high conſtable, in theſe terms. 
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I do hereby proteſt, that the office 


of high conſtable of Scotland, with all 
the rights and privileges of the ſame, 
belonging to me heretably and depen- 
ding upon the monarchy, ſovereign- 
ty, and ancient, conſtitution of this 
kingdom may not be weakened or pre- 
judged by the concluſion of the trea- 
ty of Union betwixt Scotland and Eng- 
land, nor any article, clauſe or con- 
dition thereof, but that the ſaid hereta- 
ble office, with all the rights and pri- 
vileges thereof, may continue and re- 
main to me and my ſucceſſors entire 
and unhurt by any votes or acts of Par- 


liament, or other proceedings whatſo- 


ever relative to the Union ; and I crave 
this my proteſtation may be admitted 
and recorded in the regiſters and 
rolls of Parliament. The 
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The laſt proteſtation was by the Earl 
Marſhal, with relation to his heretable of- 
fice of Mariſchal of Scat. in this manner. 

I do hereby proteſt that whatever 
is contained in any article of the trea- 
ty of Union betwixt Scotland and Eng- 
land, ſhall in no manner of way dero- 
gate from, or be prejudicial to me or 
* my ſucceſſors in our heretable office 
* of great mariſchal of Scotland in all 
* time coming, or in the full and free 
* enjoyment and exerciſe of the whole 
* rights, dignities, titles, honours, 
* powers, and privileges thereto belong- 
ing, which my anceſtors and I have 
* poſſeſſed and exerciſed as rights of pro- 
* perty theſe ſeven hundred years ; and 
© I do further proteſt, that the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, and conititution there- 
of may remain and continue as former- 
ly: and I deſire this my proteſtation, 
to be inſerted in the minutes, and re- 
corded in the books of Parliament, 
* and thereupon take inſtruments. 


To the three firſt proteſtations, viz. 


the Dukeof Athole's, theEarl of Buchan's 
and Mr. Stuart's, moſt of theſe mem- 
bers that had been oppoſite to the 
Union, and had not left the houſe did 
adhere ; but the courtiers being unwil- 
ling to let the world ſee the good 
grounds that moved them to oppoſe 
the Union, refuſed to allow theſe "_ 

an 
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and Mr. Lockhart's proteſtations, and 
the names of theſe that adhered to them 
to be printed (as was always uſual,) in 
the minutes of Parliament, and. having 
a majority on their fide, the ſaid pro- 
teſtors were obliged to compound the 
matter thus: That provided the pro- 
teſtations were recorded in the books of 
Parliament, they ſhould not be printed 
at length, but that mention ſhould be 
made 1n the minutes of ſuch proteſtations 
being entered by ſuch perſons, and of 
the adherer's names; but the Earl of 
Marchmont not ſatisfied with allowing 
this, entered his proteſtation againſt it in 
a moſt virulent ſtile, aſſerting, that theſe 
proteſtations were prefumptious, ille- 
gal and unwarrantable, and tending to 
raiſe ſedition; and the members, as 
they favoured the parties and cauſe ad- 
hered to the one or the other of theſe 

two proteſtations. N 
From this day forward the houſe was 
almoſt. quite drained of the anti- union- 
ers, and ſo the courtiers acted how and as 
they liſted, till they had finiſned and ap- 
prosen all the articles of the treaty, 
and engroſſed them into an act, and 
that they had received the royal aſſent, 
with meeting with ſuch oppoſition, 
only when the method for chuſing the 
repreſentatives for Scotland, to the next 
&riti/h Parliament was under conſidera- 
tion 
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tion, the Duke of Hamilton, and Mr. 
Cochran of Kilmaronock, did each of them 
proteſt againſt their being choſen out of 
the parliament by the members of the 


houſe, as being contrary to the 22d 


article of unjon, wherein the me- 
thod of electing the peers is regulated 
and determined, and inconfiſtent with 
the birth-rights and privileges of the 
barons and burrows, and contrary to 
the principles of common law, and 
diverſe acts of parliament. To which 
the earls of Errol, Mariſhal, Buchan, 
Eglington and Galloway, the viſcount of 
Kelfyth, the lords Semple, Balmerino, 
Blantyre, Bargeny, Belbaven and Colvil, 
Sir John Lauder of Fountainhal, A. Flet- 
cher of Salton, Sir R. Sinclair of Long- 
formacus, F. Briſbane of Biſhopton, Sir 
H. Colguboun of Lu, J. Graham of 
Killearn, R. Rollo of Prubouſe, T. Sharp 
of Houſtoun, Sir T. Burnet of Leys, 
Sir D. Ramſay of Balmain, F. Forbes of 
Culloden, T. Hope of Rankeillor, D. Gra- 
ham of Fintree, A. Mecghy of Palgow- 
an, F. Sinclair of Stemſter, F. Dumbar 
of Hemprigs, Sir H. Innes of Innes, and 
G. Mackenzie of Inchoulter, barons ; 
A. Eagarr, J. Scott, F. Moliſon, R. Scott, 
JF. Hutchiſon, A. Shields, F. Lyon, G. 
Brody, and J. Carrutherſs, burrows, 
did adhere: But the courtiers being 
conſcious to themſglves, that the na- 
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tion was ſo diſpleaſed with them, that 
they could not expect any of their 


0 
ſtamp would be returned from the 0 
ſhires or burroughs, were reſolved not te 
to ſwallow a cow, and ſtick at the tail; h 
and as they had begun, carried on, 9 
and finiſhed their projects, contrary to v 
all the ties of juſtice and honour, h 
and the welfare of the country; ſo h 
they continue the ſame well pathed E 
Toad, and commence the union with h 
as great an invaſion upon the rights f 
of the ſubject, by . depriving them of h 
the powers of naming their own repre- w 
ſentatives, as ever was done to a free Cc 
people; for they picked out ſixteen 
peers, thirty barons, and fifteen bur- li; 
geſſes, that were through paced, and re 
altogether at their becks ; whereby it 28 
came to paſs, that ſome ſhires had their la 
whole number of repreſentatives, as fr 
in the Scots parliament, ſuch as Argyle- F 
ſhire, &c. Some had two, ſome one, 01 
and ſome of the chief ſhires, ſuch as I 
Edingburgh, Fife, Sterling, &c. none la 
at all. ſt 
Having brought affairs ſo far, I have g: 
now no more to ſay to the parliament's ye 
actings, only let me add, that not- fe 


withſtanding the commiſſioner had ſo- 
lemnly engaged to the duke of Hamil- w 
ton, that he would not hinder any w 


perſon from giving his vote to be one 
of 11 
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of the ſixteen peers; yet juſt as they 
were going to elect, he produced a let- 
ter from the Queen, which he had, as 
he ue at that inſtant received, 
diſcharging any of her ſervants from 
voting for him, under the penalty of 
her diſpleaſure; and thus ſeveral who 
had engaged to vote for the duke of 
Hamilton, were obliged to refile, and 
his grace was baulked, to the great 
ſatisfaction of many, who thought he 
had been too much impoſed upon, and 
were glad to ſee him cheated by the : 
court. 

It is not to be doubted, but the par- 
lament of England would give a kind 
reception to the articles of the union 
as paſſed in Scotland, when they were 
laid before that houſe, as was evident 
from the quick diſpatch in approving of, 
and ratifying the ſame ; and fo the uni- 
on commenced on the firſt of May, 
1707, a day never to be forgot by Scot- 
land; a day in which the Scots were 
ſtripped of what their predeceſſors had 
gallantly maintained for many hundred 
years, I mean their independency and 
ſovereignty. 

[ ſhall leave this melancholy ſubject, 5% z.. 
with adding a few obſerves that ſome mari. 
were pleaſed to remark. 

Fir/t, That the firſt article of the 
union was approven the fourth day of 
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vember, which was the birth-day of 
our Dutch ironical ſaviour king William, 
being the day preparatory to Gunpowder- 
Treaſon. 

Second, That the peerage was re- 
nounced the eighth of January, which 
was the date of the warrant, for the 
religious murder of Glenco, upon which 
day likewiſe the earl of Szavrs, ſigner 
of the ſaid warrant, after he had with 
more than ordinary zeal appeared that 
day in parliament, was found dead in 
his bed; or, as was reported, hanged 
himſelf. 

Third, The ratification of the articles 
of the union, was upon the ſixteenth, of 
the date of the ſentence of the royal 
martyr king Charles the firſt. 

Fourth, The diſſolution of the Scots 
parliament or kingqom, was upon the 
twenty-fifth of March, being the firſt 
of the year in England, and a hand- 
ſome new year's gift to that king- 
dom. | | | 

Fifth, The equivalent [alias price of 
Scotland came to Edinburgh on the fifth 
of Auguſt, the day the earl of Gouri 
deſigned to perpetrate his horrid con- 
ſpiracy againſt king James VI. 


J have now brought the affairs of 
Scotland from queen Anne's acceſſion to 


the throne, to the concluſion of the 


laſt 
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laſt Scots parliament. I proceed next 
to give an account of what happened 
after the commencement of the union, 
particularly of the projects that were ſet 
on foot to ſubvert the ſame, and reſtore 
the king. It is not to be expected I 
can diſcover all the ſecret tranſactions 
at the time I writ this, for many of 
them were carried on in France, and 
others, though at home, were kept 
very ſecret ; yet you'll perceive I have 
come at the knowledge of ſo much 
as will ſufficiently enable you to under- 
ſtand the true origin and progreſs of 
the deſigned invaſion from France, in 
March 1708. 


To begin then, no ſooner was the 
firſt of May paſt, than the miniſtry 
(now of Great Britam) took care to 
eſtabliſh the union of the two king- 
doms, and as by the articles it was 
agreed, there ſhould be the ſame re- 
gulations, impoſitions, Sc. of trade, 
throughout the united kingdom (that 
is to ſay, that the laws relative to 
trade in England ſhould take place in 
Scotland.) Immediately two commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed, one for ma- 


naging the cuſtoms, the other the ex- 


ciſe of Scotland, which conſiſted partly 
of Engliſh, partly of Scotſinen (though 
theſe latter had no pretenſions to inti- 
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tle them to that name, ſave their be- 
ing born in that country; they and all 
that were employed afterwards as com- 
miſſioners for managing the equiva- 
lent, or advanced to any of the new 
poſts, being downright renegadoes, 
and rewarded- on no other account 
than the aſſiſtance they gave in ſelling 
their country at the ſame time vaſt 
numbers of ſurveyors, collectors, 
waiters, and in ſhort, all or moſt of 
the officers of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
were ſent down from England, and 
theſe, generally ſpeaking, the very 
ſcum and canalia of that country, 
which remembers me of a very good 
ſtory : Sometime thereafter a Scots Mer- 
thant travelling in England, and ſbewing 


fome apprebenſions of being robbed, his 


landlady told him he was in no hazard, 


fer all the highway-men were gone, and 


upon his enquiring how that came about; 
Why truly, replied ſhe, they are all gone 
to your country to get places. Theſe fe- 
lons treated the natives with all the 
contempt, and executed the new laws 
with all the rigour imaginable ; fo 
that before the firſt three months 
were expired, there were too appa- 
rent proofs of the truth of what had 
been often aſſerted in relation to the 
bad bargain Scotland had made; tis 


true indeed, ſome particular merchants 


made 
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made vaſt gain at this juncture; for 
the duties upon wine, and moſt other 
foreign commodities being much leſs 
in Scotland than in England, great quan- 
tities were imported into the former 
before the commencement of the 
union, afterwards carried into England, 
returned an extraordinary profit; but 
as diſcerning people ſaw that was only 
the accidental conſequence of what 
could not well be avoided at this junc- 
ture, and that theſe ſun-ſhine days 
would be ſoon over clouded (as the 
merchants, have ſince effectually experi- 
mented) it did no ways leſſen the dread- 
ful apprehenſions of the conſequences 
of the union, and the people of all 
ranks and perſuaſions were more and 
more chagrined and diſpleaſed, and re- 
ſented the loſs of the ſovereignty, and 
were daily more and more perſuaded, 
that nothing but the reſtoration of the 
Royal family, and that by the means 
of Scotſinen, could reſtore them to their 
rights. So that now there was ſcarce 
one of a thouſand that did not declare 
for the king, nay the preſbyterians and 
cameronians were willing to paſs over 
the objection of his being a papiſt; for 
ſaid they, (according to their predeſti- 
nating principles) God may convert 


him, or he may have proteſtant chil- 


dren; but the union can never be good, 
| and 


* 


The People 
more exaſpe- 
rated againſt 
the Union, 


Fawour the 
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King 
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and as the reader may remember, the 
commons ſhewed a greater alacrity and 
readineſs to join againſt the promoters 
of the union, whilſt it was in agita- 
tion, than did theſe of better rank and 
quality, ſo were they at this time more 
uneaſy at their ſubjection, and zealous 
to redeem the liberty of the country ; 
and thence it was, that on all occaſions, 
in all places, and by all people of all 
perſuaſions, nothing was to be heard 
throughout all the country, fave an uni- 
verſal declaration in favour of the king, 
and exclamations againſt the union, 
and thoſe that had promoted it. 

Nay, ſo great a length did their in- 
dignation lead them, that the preſby- 
terian miniſters became univerſally ha- 
ted and deſpiſed, and loſt all their in- 
tereſt with the commons, theſe not 


ſticking totell them publickly, that they 


were time-ſervers, and had preached 
up againſt the union, whilſt they thought 
their kirk not well enough ſecured ; but 
that once being done, they valued not 
the country nor the poeple's liberties, 
and thus were the commons come to 
this lucky paſs, that they would have 
entered into, and proſecuted any mea- 
ſure, without the previous advice, and 
conſtant concurrence of the miniſters, 
who, formerly, on all other occafions, 
acted only with a view to themſelves, 

could 
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79 
could never be guided by the nobility 
and gentry, and rendered the commons 
immanageable, by the influence they 
had over them. 

And theſe were the people's inclinati- 
ons, ſo likewiſe was there an univer- 
fal expectation of the King's coming 
over to them ; whence this came I can- 
not tell, but people were over all parts 
prepoſſeſſed, and pleaſed themſelves with 
an opinion it would happen very ſoon ; 
ſo that for ſeveral months they were in 
a conſtant expectation of him, and this 
was before any meaſure for the pur- 
poſe was finally concluded ; and in ſuch 
countries, where few or none were 
privy to the concert; beſides they acted 
conſequentially to this their behalf and 
expectation, preparing themſelves to 
receive and aſſiſt him; for the weſtern 
ſhires had their private delegates from 
each pariſh, to meet and concert mea- 
ſures together, and amongſt others, they 
appointed ſeveral of their number to 
apply themſelves towards getting of 
intelligence; they named their officers 
who ſhould head them, till once the 
nobility and gentry, took the com- 
mand upon them ; they had arms ma- 
king in all places, and appointed peo- 
ple to buy horſes ; ſo that a worthy 
friend of mine in the ſhire of Air, aſ- 
ſured mie, that very ſummer twelve 

or 


3309 
or fifteen hundred good horſes had 


been brought over from Jreland, which 
were picked and brought up by coun- 
try people, and carried where no body 
knew; and ſome of theſe ringleaders 
and delegates in Clyd/dale, did come 
to Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath, telling 
him they were ordered by a conſiderable 
party, to enquire of him againſt what 
time he thought the King would land ; 
and upon his anſwering, that he won- 
dered how they could aſk ſuch a quel- 
tion of him ! and that he knew nothing 
of theſe matters; they anſwered, he 
might indeed be ſhy in divulging his 
mind to them, but they doubted not 
but he knew, and they would be glad 
to know likewiſe, that each of them 
might ſpare one or two of their beſt 
horſes from work, and have them 
in good condition againſt he landed. 
And on another occaſion, one of the 
chief Cameromans told him, they were 
centent to join in an army with the 
Fpijcopolians, for it was not now a time 
for Scotland to be divided amongſt 
themſelves. 

| have inſtanced theſe two particulars, 
to ſhew the inclinations of the people, 
the like to which happened to ſeveral 
other people in all parts of the king- 
dom; io that I may well aver, that 
the Commons were moſt impatient at 


the 
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the King's delay in coming over, and 
were moſt ſincerely ready to have made 
him welcome, by aſſiſting him to the 
utmoſt of their powers; and tho' the 
Commons appeared with leſs caution, 
and more bare-facedly ; yet were not 
the nobility and gentry leſs deſirous to 
have him amongſt them; ſo that never 
was a Prince or deliverer more longed 
for by a people, and what Ovid obſer- 
ved long ago, 5 


Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine tangit 
Humanas Animas. 


was remarkably evident on this ocaſi- 


on; for from hence aroſe that unanimity 


amongſt the epiſcopals and preſbyte- 
rians cavaliers, and many of the re- 
volutioners, ſo that according to the 
Scots proverb, they were all ane man's 
bairns ; had the ſame defire, and were 
ready to join together in the defence of 
their country and liberties. 

It is not to be donbted,. but theſe 


accounts would ſoon reach the ears of png 1 
thoſe at St. Germain and Verſailles. For ; 


in the firſt place, during the time that 
the articles of the union were under 
the conſideration of the Scots parlia- 
ment, the Engliſb miniſtry, allowed or 
rather encouraged their news-mongers 
to aſcribe the oppoſition they met with, 

to 
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to a ſpirit of Jacobitiſm ; and next care 
was taken to inform how averſe the 


people were to the union, and preſſing the 


King's coming over as the luckieſt op- 
portunity for reſtoring of him, and ad- 
vancing the affairs of France, by given a 
diverſion to the Engliſb arms ; and the 
French King by the bad ſucceſs of his 
arms, during the laſt campaign (where- 
in he loſt the battles of Audenard and 
Turin, and ſeveral ſtrong Towns) being 
brought to a weak paſs, began to reliſh 
the propoſal, and ſeemed in earneſt to 
do ſomething for our King ; for which 
end he {ent over Colonels Hookes to 
get intelligence, and treat with the 
people of Scotland. 

I have elſewhere given an account of 
this gentleman, and I have good 
grounds to believe he was plalmed upon 
the court of St. Germains, being pitched 
upon by the French King, as one that 
would tollow his directions and be true 
to his intereſt; and indeed he was not 
diſappointed, for the colonel ſhowed 
more concern to raiſe a civil war at 
any rate (which was what the French 
King chiefly wanted) than ſo to manage 
and adjuſt meaſures as tended mot for 


King James's ſervice, and to encourage 


his ſubjects to do ſor him. 
Now 1t will be proper to remember, 


that the two Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athole, 
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Athole, had for ſome time been in bad 
terms with one another, the firſt claim'd 
merit upon the account of his paſt acti- 
ons, his intereſt and qualifications, 
(which are ſeldom undervalued by great 
men) the other thought he was to be 
valued, and would yield to none, becauſe 
of the intereſt he had of late got with 
the North country gentry, and the 
great number of men he could raiſe ; 
but he never conſidered theſe would 
have joined the King, not out of affecti- 
on or obedience to him, (tho' he might 
have a conſiderable ſtroke with them, 
and was therefore to be valued) but 
from a principle of loyalty, which they 
had manifeſted on all occaſions. 


Theſe Dukes had their ſeveral friends; 


ſome honeſt men being diſguſted at the 
Duke of Hamilton, on the account of 
his behaviour during the laſt parlia- 
ment, inclined to think the Duke of 
Athole would venture further for the 
King ; which, as it picqued the one, ſo 
it elavated the other, nay, to ſo great a 
degree, thatthe Duke of Athole, and his 
partizans, railed openly againſt the Duke 
of Hamilton, and pretended to do all 
themſelves. | 

There were othersagain, whoremem- 
bring the Duke of Arhole's conduct, at, 
and on ſeveral occaſions, fince the re- 
volution, were afraid he was not 


thoroughly 


Diviſions he- 
taween the D. 
of Hamilton 
and Athole. 
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1 
thoroughly well founded, but acted 


more from a deſire of revenging him- 
ſelf of the courtiers, who had {lighted 
him, than a true principle of loyalty ; 
and conſidering, that he. was by no 
means qualified to be the head of a 
party, tho' in general, an uſeful man, 
in promoting ſo good a defign, thought 


he was to be humoured, but not ſo as to 


diſguſt the Duke of Hamilton altogether. 
For though the laſt's behaviour in all 
points was not approved of by them ; 
yet being throughly convinced that he 
was altogether loyal, and tho' perhaps 
a little too cautious, or rather timo- 
rous in concerting of meaſures, would 
infallibly join the King, and venture as 
far to ſerve him as any man alive; and 
it being evident to a demonſtration, 
that he was abſolutely neceſſary to be 
with the King, becauſe of his intereſt, 
courage and conduct, and particularly, 
his dexterity in managing the different 
parties in the kingdom : er theſe 
cConſiderations, 1 ſay, they thought he 
was to be valued, reſpected and advi- 
ſed with, and having notified the 
ſame to the Earl of Midleton, (who a- 
greed with them in it) and he again to 
the King; the Duke of Perth, who 


was of a quite different intereſt from 


the Earl of Midleton, ſoon made up with 


the Duke of Arho/e; and having more 
intereſt 
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intereſt with the prieſts and Roman Ca- 
tholics, than the Earl of Midleton, pre- 
vailed ſo far with thecourts of France, or 
at leaſt with Hooktes himſelf, that when 
Hookes arrived in Scotland, he ſhould 
make his chief application to his correſ- 
pondent the Duke of Athole. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that ſuch divi- a 
ſions ſhould have laſted amongſt thoſe of 
the court of St. Germaius; but the ſame 
happened during the exile of King 
Charles II. and is a clear proof, that no- 
thing can ſeparate ſtateſmen from that 
ſelfiſh ambitious principle, that over- 
rules all their projects, tho” often to the . 
prejudice of their maſter, and (as on 
this occaſion ) of themſelves ; for ſure 
unanimity and concord were neceſſary 
to people in their circumſtances. 

Theſe being premiſed, Igo toacquaint C/n:/Hooks 
you, that Hookes ſet fail from France, 3 jag 
and landed in the Northern parts of Scot- land. 
land, ſome time about the latter end of 
February, or beginning.of March 1707, 
and being conducted to Slams, after he 
received ſome further account of the 
preſent poſture of affairs, from the 
Counteſs Dowager of Errol (who was 
entirely of her brother the Duke of 
Perth's intereſt, and a very pragmatical 
woman) and acquainted ſome of thoſe 
with whom he was to traffic, of his 
arrival, he ſet out towards the — | 

| an 
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and came into the Shires of Perth and 
Angus, where he met with great numbers 
of gentlemen (who were for the moſt 
part of the Duke of Azhole's party) with 
whoſe frankneſs and hoſpitality he was 
ſo much taken, and they again with his 
buſineſs and errand, that he openly 
avowed the ſame, and was carefled as 
an ambaſſador indeed ; and I have been 
told, he took it well enough to be called 

his Excellency, 
After he had remained ſometime in 
this country, and found people's pulſes, 
and pitched upon thoſe with whom he'd 
A Treaty fien- treat, he fell to buſineſs. I cannot in- 
ed by him and deed ſay, that he had a perſonal inter- 
fome Scots. veiw with the Duke of Athole ; but cer- 
tain it is, they concerted meaſures toge- 
ther; but there were ſeveral with 
whom he met, and to whom he made 
his propoſals. The firft thing he pro- 
duced was a letter from the King, and 
another from the French King, being his 
credentials, impowering him to treat 
with the people of Scotland, in order to 
bring about the King's reſtoration, and 
to recover the nations ſovereignty and 
ancient privileges; then he produced 
a long paper, containing ſeveral queries 
drawn by Monſieur de Torc: relating 
to the number of men, that could be 
raiſed in Scotland; the conveniency of 


ſubſiſting troops with meat, Thou 
$64 
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and quarters, and their carrying on the 
war; the number of men, ſum of 
money, and quantity of arms, ammu- 
nition, and other warlike ſtores neceſ- 
ſary to be ſent from France : theſe, and 
ſuch like matters being concerted and 
adjuſted, an anſwer to the M. de Torci's 
queſtions was compiled, which gave a 
diſtinct reſolution to each query, con- 


taining a full account of the ſtate of 


affairs, particularly the inclinations and 
forwardneſs of the people to venture all 
for the King's ſervice, and earneſtly en- 
treated him to come over as ſoon 
poſſible. 

I ſhould be glad I were maſter of a 
copy of thoſe papers, ſo that I might 
inſert them at large; however, I have 
often read them, and this is a ſhort ab- 
ſtract of the moſt material heads con- 
tained in them. | 

This paper was ſigned by about fif- 
teen or ſixteen noblemen and gentle- 
men, viz. the Duke of Athole, Lord 
Drummond, Earl of Erro/, Earl of 
Strathmore, Viſcount of Stormont, Lord 
John Drummond, Lord Nairn, Fathe- 
ringhame of Powrie, Lyon of Auchter - 
houſe, Graham of Fintree, Drummond of 
| Logie, Ogilvy of Boyne, and others, 
whoſe names I have forgot, and was 
lodged in the hands of Colonel Hookes, 
to be by him tranſported to France. 
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While all this was a doing, they kept 
not their affairs ſo ſecret, but that great 
numbers at that very time, and after- 
wards every little body, that pretended 


to be a Jacobite, knew of Hookes being 


here; and tho” not all the particulars, yet 
the main deſign and reſult of his ne- 
gotiations; and tho' I am very far from 
derogating from the honour and praiſe 
theſe gentlemen deſerve, upon the ac- 
count of the evident demonſtration 
they gave of their loyalty upon this 
occaſion; yet I muſt join with thoſe 
who are of opinion, that they took too 
much upon themſelves. A few private 
men in a corner of the country to ne- 
gotiate fand lay down ſchemes upon fo 
weighty an affair, without the advice 
and concurrence of others, whom they 
knew to be as loyal, and as capable to 
ſerve the King as they were themſelves, 
nay, without whom they could not 
pretend to influence other parts of the 
kingdom ; and I can aſcribe, it to no- 
thing ſo much as the Duke of Atho/e's 
ambition, to be thought the chief and 
firſt promoter of the King's reſte- 
ration, and theſe other gentlemen's 
great zeal and firm perſwaſion, that if 
they could have the honour of bring- 


ing the King over, the nation was ſo 


dliſlatisfied and diſguſted at the union, 
that every body will join with n 
| an 
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and they be each of them valued as a- 
nother Mon# ; and indeed afterwards, 


when people argued with them upon 


this point, alledging they had not 
acted prudently with regard either to 
the King's or their own intereſt; they 
to foment diviſions at a juncture when 
every body was to be pleaſed, and, as 
far as poſſible, honoured, ſome of them 
did not ſtand to anſwer, that they did 
not value that, they doubted not of 
ſucceſs, and as they had run the ha- 
zard, they expected the honour of it. 
If Scotland had been concerned, they 
might have ventured to do what they 
did, and done the King's affairs with 
a (mall power; for indeed, I do believe 
there were very few that would have op- 
pos'd him: but, alas! they little con- 
fider'd that England was in the play, and 
the united ſtrength of all Scotland lit- 
tle enough to effectuate the great de- 
ſign. Tis true, Hookes brought over 
letters from the King to the Duke of 
Hamilton and Earl Mariſhal, but before 
he tranſmitted theſe letters to them, 
he had ſo cloſely attached himſelf to the 
other ſet, and made ſuch advances in 
the treaty, that theſe noble Lords 
could not but ſee how much they were 
deſpiſed and mal- treated, and therefore 
did not think fit to ſend their anſwers 
by him, but choſe another hand to 
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communicate their opinions to the 


Earl of Midleton; upon which Hookes 
ſent them more than once or twice im- 
pertinent, haughty, threatning letters, 
and fo great was the ſchiſm upon this 
account, betwixt thoſe that carried on 
this buſineſs with Hookes, and ſuch as 
enclined to correſpond with the Earl of 
Midleton, and were thus neglected, par- 
ticularly the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl 
Marſhall, Viſcount Kelfeth, Cockran of 

Kilmoronock, Lockhart of Carnwath, 
Maul of Kelley, and CaptainSzraton, that 
the former in all companies, where they 
uſed the freedom to tell their minds 
(which was indeed too many ) and by 
the accounts they gave to the court at 
St. Germarms, made no bones of calling 
the other people cowards and luke- 
warm, and giving them all the harſh 
epithets imaginable ; tho' the Duke of 
Hamilton and his friends bore them no 
enmity, and wifhed them good ſuccels, 
and were very far from envying any 
man the honour, provided he brought 
the kingdom in ſafety, and did fo re- 

ulate matters as that he might become 
- ſucceſsful. 

And therefore in all their accounts to 
the King, they told him, they would 
ſtrive with none that were doing him 
ſervice, ſave in out doing them in that 


point of it which lay in their power, aſ- 
ſuring 
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ſuring him, they were ready to venture 
all when he required it, and adviſing 
him, as they thought themſelves in 
duty bound, not to hazard his Royal 
perſon, unleſs he were fo attended, and 
in ſuch a capacity as to be able to ac- 
compliſh his deſign, in order to which 
they at leaſt thought ten thouſand re- 
gular troops abſolutely neceſſary (the 
other ſet having demanded only fix or 
ſeven thouſand) to be brought over 
with him, and recommending to him to 
fall upon meaſures to ſatisfy the people 
as to the ſecurity of their religion and 
civil rights (which by the other was 
wholly neglected) without which he 
could not expect to ſucceed, and in do- 
ing which there was no great difficulty, 
becauſe of the different parties in the 
kingdom. Theſe gentlemen thought 
it their duty to repreſent matters thus 
to the King, ſince a faint attempt 
might have proved fatal to the King's 
perſon ; and if it miſcarried ruined the 
future proſpect of his affairs, and the 
hopes of recovering Scotland rights 
by rivetting rebellion and the union ; 
lince it was clear, if once they drew 
their ſwords, as Duke Hamilton ex- 
preſſed it, they muſt throw away their 
ſheaths, and therefore they continually 
remonſtrated, That it was better to ſuſ- 
pend making any attempt, than not * 
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do it to purpoſe. 'Now let God and the 
world judge, if theſe gentlemen, by 
giving ſuch advice, did deſerve to be 
flandered and miſrepreſented as they 
were; however they had this ſatisfacti- 
4 on, that they could not blame them- 
| ſelves, and were, notwithſtanding, re- 
ſolved to join with the King upon his 
landing, tho' he ſhould not bring ſuch 
a force as they thought neceſſary for 
him: The truth of which would have 
appeared, had not the deſign miſcar- 


ried. 
Hooksreturns Fogkes had no ſooner finiſhed his ne- 
3 gotiations, than he took his leave of his 
upon it. friends, aſſuring them that the King 
ſhould be in Scatland by the next Auguſi, 
and went in a French ſhip which waited 
upon him on the North coaſt of France, 
where he arrived in May 1707, and hav- 
ing given an account of his embaſly, 
and the reception he met with, tri- 

umphed no little over the Earl of Mid. 
dleton, whom, and his friends in Scotland, 
he accuſed of backwardneſs to ſerve 
the King. 

In the mean time every body expected 
to have heard of the deſigns being put | 
in execution ; but fome weeks beforc | 
the month of Augu/t (the time appoint- 
ed for making the attempt) notice was 
ſent, that it could not be done then; 


and thereafter ſeveral diets were py 
fixe , 
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fixed, which took as little effect, and it 
was next to a miracle, that ſo long de- 
lay, and ſo many off- puts, did not bring 
all to light, and occaſion eicher then, 
or at leaſt afterwards, when the at- 
tempt was made and miſcarried, the ru- 
in of many people; for as I ſaid be- 
fore, the deſign was known to ſo many 
people, and ſo much diſcourſed of in 
common converſation, that it was 
ſtrange, witneſſes and proofs ſhould be 
wanting to have hanged any man. 
But ſuch was the loyalty and affection 
of the People to the King, that tho' 


the government knew there had been a 


correſpondence with France, yet could 
they not procure any certain intelligence, 
nor afterwards the leaſt accuſation againſt 
any one of the many who they knew 
were deeply dipped and concerned in it. 

But to proceed, after ſeveral times 


had been appointed for making the at- 


tempt, and nevertheleſs no appearance 
of its being executed; people began to 
think, that the French King's affairs be- 
ing ſomewhat retrieved by the battle 
of Almanza, which happened during 
the time Hookes was in Scotland, he was 
reſolved to reſerve this deſign in favour 
of the King to another occaſion, and 
this proceeded from reflecting on Hoc 
behaviour here, and jealouſy, I am afraid 
too well grounded, that the French 

| King 
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King only minded our King in ſo far as 
his own intereſt led him, and made uſe 
of him as a tool to promote and be 
ſubſervient to his own private deſigns. 
Ly 3 None were more of his opinion 
— ton aeg than the Duke of Hamilton, fo that ha- 
ving waited without ſeeing any rea- 
ſon to believe the French King was in 
earneſt till the end of January 1708, his 
affairs in England requiring his pre- 
ſence, he ſet out about that time from 
Kinniel to Lancaſter. I know his ene- 
mies have upbraided him highly on this 
account, as if he had fled, or at beſt 
returned juſt when he ſaw the King a 
coming ; but as I have not ſpared him 
when I thought he deſerved it; fo I hope 
my reader will believe me when I vin- 
dicate him from this aſperſion. 
And Vindica- Before he was poſitively determined 
ted. to go away, he communicated his de- 
ſign to the Viſcount of Kelfeth, Mr, 
Cockran of Kilmoronocꝶ, Mr. Lockhart of 
Carnwath, and. Captain Srraton, aſking 
their opinion, and whether they be- 
lieved the King would come over to Scot- 
land? In which caſe he would not ſtir; 
and thoſe gentlemen ſeeing no reaſon 
to believe, what they defired would hap- 
pen ſo ſoon, could not obſtruct his go- 
ing to a place where they know his at- 
fairs ſo neceſſarily required him; and 
what induced them to that opinion was, 
that 
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that ſome little time before, by a let- 
ter by the Earl of Midaleton's direction 
to captain Straton, they underſtood 
that the King and his Miniſters, often 
preſſed the French King and his Mini- 
ſters, (with whom they had frequent 
conferences) to enable the King to reco- 
ver hiscrowns ; that they got good words 
and fair promiſes, but had- coine to no 
determination as to the time or me- 
thod of accompliſhing it; beſides, Mr. 
Ogilvy of Boyn (being ſo ſtraitened in 
his circumſtances, that he could not refide 
in Scotland, and truſted by the Duke of 
Athole and his friends, to negotiate 
for them, and preſs the execution of 
what had been agreed to by them and 
Hookes) had likewiſe wrote from France 
to the ſame purpoſe to his correſpon- 
dents. 
Matters being in this poſture, the 
Duke of Hamilton reſolved, and did 
make his journey, as I have ſaid, and 
with him his Dutcheſs and family ; but 


on the third morning after he ſet out, 


as he was preparing to move on from 
Sir David Murray of Stenhope's houſe, 
where he had been all night, an ex- 
preſs from captain Straton overtook him, 
intimating, That by the poſt, which 
came in the night before, he had re- 
ceived letters with an account, that 
at laſt the expedition was reſolved Fn, 
an 
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and would be executed betwixt then 
and the middle of March, Mr. Lockhart 
of Carnwath having conveyed his Grace 
ſo far, he ſhewed him captain Strator's 
letter, and ſeemed extremely puzzled 
how to behave ; but after ſome conſi- 
deration, reſolved to proceed on his jour- 
ney, for ſaid he to Mr. Locthart, the 
deſign cannot be long a ſecret, ſince 
the preparations for it will be public 
to all the world; and if I, after I am 
come ſo far on my journey with my fa- 
mily, do all of a ſudden return back, 
every body will conclude, it is with a 
deſign to join the King, and ſo I ſhall 
be expoſed to the malice of my ene- 
mies, and be certainly clapped up in pri- 
ſon, and ſent to England ; whereas, if 
I go on, perhaps they may think I am 
not very forward in hazarding, and 
have ſtept out of the way on purpoſe, 
and an expreſs can be eaſily at me in 
two or three days; I ſhall be always 
ready, and am able to force my way 
through England to Scotland; beſides the 
people of Scotland are all ready enough 
to join the King, at the inſtant he 
lands, and I do not know but I may 
do him better ſervice by being in the 
North of England, to excite his friends 
there, to appear for him. Mr. Lockhart 
having little to ſay againſt theſe reaſons, - 


his Grace defired him to communicate 
the 
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the ſame to captain Straton and his 
friends, and that they ſhould ſend off 
an expreſs to him as ſoon as they had 
reaſon to believe that the King was 
ready to ſail, and another as ſoon as he 
was landed; and he concerted with 
Mr. Lockhart, that upon the King's 
landing, he ſhould inſtantly repair to 
the ſhire of Launer] (where both their 
chief intereſts Jay) to raiſe and lead 
their friends, and ſuch as would take 
arms to meet the Duke at Dumfries, 
where he promiſed to meet him, and 
where he was ſure to be joined with a 
great number of horſe and foot, both 
from that country and the Ye/erns bor- 
ders of England, and would initantiy 
proclaim the King there, and thus be 
in condition to defend the borders of 
England againſt any attempt from Eu- 
gland, until a Scots army was formed, 
the parliament convened, and the King's 
affairs ſettled. Thus they two parted, 
and you ſhall ſee by and by, his Grace 
would have executed what he then pro- 
poſed. 

It is beyond my reach to determine 
the cauſe of this ſudden change in the 
French King's councils ; ſome were 
pleaſed to ſay, that it was long e'er he 
could be prevailed upon to make the 
attempt; others again, that he all along 
deſigned it; but the time of its being 
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accompliſhed was kept à mighty ſecret 
as long as poſſible from any body but 
his own miniſters, becauſe of the divi- 
ſions that were at the court of St. Ger- 
The probabili- mains, and the intelligence that was found 
j * Hoy to have gone too often from thence to 
ding. England. It won't be much out of the 
| way to leave them for ſome time in 
France, buſy in making preparations for 
the deſign, and have under conſidera- 

tion what probability the King had to 
expect ſucceſs. ; 
From the tate In the firſt place then, he was ſure to 
27 Scotland. be made welcome in Scotland, to have 
his right aſſerted by the parliament, and 
an army of thirty or forty thouſand 
men (picked out of the many thou- 
ſands that would have offered their ſer- 
vice) raiſed, the nobility, gentry, and 
many of the commons, being prepared 
to receive him, and having provided 
themſelves with good horſes. The re- 
gular troops wanted ammunition and 
other warlike ſtores, and did not exceed 
two thouſand five hundred men, of 
whom, at leaſt, 2000 would have in- 
fallibly joined with him, | nay, the 
very guards done duty on his perſon the 
firſt night he had landed; all the gari- 
ſons were unprovided, and muſt have 
yielded to the firſt ſummons ; the equi- 
valent money which came down the 
preceding ſummer from England, ms 

| | 111 
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ſtill in the country, and a good part of 
it in the caſtle of Edinburgb; and would 
have helped well to carry on the war. 
A fleet of Dutch ſhips had ſome time 
before run a ground on the coaſt of 
Angus, wherein was a vaſt quantity of 
powder, cannon, and ſmall arms, and 
a great ſum of money, all which the 
gentlemen in that country would have 
ſecured : In ſhort, all things concurred to 
render the deſign ſucceſsful in Scotland. 
In England the regular troops were Of England. 
ſcarcely five thouſand Men, and thoſe 
for the moſt part newly raiſed, the op- 
polite parties and factions ſo numerous, 
and jealouſies and animoſities ſo great, 
that it might reaſonably be expected 
(as it actually happened) all would be 
in the greateſt contuſion imaginable, 
for every party ſuſpected the other was 
privy to the deſign ; ſo that in all ap- 
pearance every body would have ſuc- 
cumbed, or if any reſiſtance had been 
made, the Scots would have given ſuch 
a diverſion to the Eng/z/h arms, that 
France had a fair opportunity of redu- 
cing Holland, and by that means break- 
ing the confederacy, and then the hard- 
eſt part was over. It would appear 
odd that England ſhould be thus catched 
napping, when, as I told you before, 
they knew what temper Scotland was 
in, and that there had been n 
Wit 
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with France, was no ſecret; for beſides 
that the deſign was too much divulged 
at home: the Duke of Hamilton was 
aſſured by a certain general officer, 
that during the laſt campaign, the 
Duke of Mar/borough had information 
of the whole project, from a perſon be- 
longing to the Earl of Melfort, whe- 
ther the Engliſb did not believe that 
the French King would have proſecuted 
the meaſures, or as ſome think, that the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the Earl of 
Godolphin were privy and had conſented 
to it, or content it ſhould go on, re- 
ſolving e'er it ended to provide for their 
own ſecurity ; or what other reaſon to 
aſſign for England's being ſo unprovi- 
ded, is what I can not determine : but 


certain it was, that England was no ways. 


in a readineſs to oppoſe ſuch a ſtorm ; 
and its more as probable, if the King 
had but once ſet his foot on the Scots 
ſhore, all his ſubjects would have ſoon 
ſubmitted, the fatal union been diſ- 
ſolved, and himſelf reſtored to his 
Crowns. 

The King's part was to haſten over 


was requiſite to Scotland to bring money, arms and 


on the Kin g's 
part. 


ammunition for the men he could raiſe, 
where, upon his landing, to march 
{trait to Edinburgh, there to proclaim 
himſelf King of Scotland, declare the 
union void and null, emitt a declara- 

tion 
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tion or manifeſto, promiſing to maintain ' 
and govern his ſubjects of both king- | 
doms by the eſtabliſhed laws thereof, 
calling a new and free parliament, to 
whom ſhould be referred the determi- 
nation of all religious affairs, and fur- 
ther providing for the ſecurity of both 
civil and religious concerns ; laſtly, 
requiring all his good ſubjects to aſſiſt 
him on his defign of recovering his own 
and the nations rights and priviledges, 
and as ſoon as the parliament hadadjuſted 
affairs, and formed an army, to march 
without delay into England. Theſe then 
being the grounds whereupon the King 
was to form his deſign, let us return to 
where we left off. 

No ſooner did the French begin to French re- 
make their preparation at Dunkirk, farations at 
than all the world fave Scotland was Punkirk. 
amazed! England was confounded, and 
Holland afraid of their own territories : 

But upon the King coming thither in 
perſon the deſign was clearly diſcovered 
in Scotland, nothing was to be heard The gra: 
but ' prayers for a lucky voyage: and ey 5 
when the time drew near, moſt people 
of note ſliped privately out of Edin- 
burgh to the country, to prepare them- 
ſelves for joining the King. In England In England, 
the conſternation was general, the pub- 
lic credit gave way to ſo great a de- 
Sree, and there came ſuch a demand of 

money 
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money upon the bank, that had the 
news of Sir George Bing's having chaſed 
the French off the Scots coaſt come 
a day later, it had broke and been ſhut 


up, and with it the credit of the go- 


vernment, which alone was a ſufficient 
compenſation for all the expence the 
French were at : However it being high 
time to provide againit the ſtorm, Ma- 
jor General Cadogan ſhipped in Holland 
ten Britiſb battalions to be ready to, 
and which actually did fail for Tin- 
mouth, as ſoon as they were informed 
the French fleet was ſailed. Among 
theſe troops were the Earl of Orkrey's 
regiment, and the Scots: fuziliers, who 
declared, they would never draw their 


ſwords againſt their country; but be- 


fore theſe troops could have come to 
Scotland the firſt bruſh had been over, 
and all things in a readineſs to have 
given them a warm reception ; neither 
could the forces which were ordered to 
march from England (molt of them be- 
ing in the ſouthern parts of it) and 
from Ireland, have come in time to pre- 
vent Scotland's being in arms, and 
drawn together to ſupport their King 
and country, and in that cafe it would 
have been no eaſy matter to have diſ- 
appointed them ; for as the quarrel was 
juſt, ſo were all men bent to hazard the 


utmoſt in defence of it : But that on 
which 


353 
which Eng/and depended moſt was the 


fleet, and indeed it is incredible how 
ſoon a mighty one was fitted out, which 
proved too ſtrong for the French, and 
the only means to fruſtrate the deſign 
and undertaking ; though had not ſe- 
veral croſs accidents happened, the 
French might have landed, notwith- 
ſtanding the Eugliſb fleet. As ſoon as 
the French fleet was ready to fail, the 
King diſpatched Mr. Charles Fleming 
(brother to the Earl of Wigton\ to ac- 

uaint his friends in Scotland thereof, 
and with him he ſent ſeveral copies of 
a paper, containing inſtructions to his 
ſubjects how they were to behave, par- 
ticularly deſiring them not to ſtir till 
they were ſure he was landed, and 
that then they ſhould ſecure all the 
money, horſes, arms and proviſions 
that were in the hands of ſuch as were 
not well affected to him, and even their 
perſons if poſſible, and Mr. Fleming was 
to cauſe provide pilots to meet him at 
the mouth of the Hirth of Forth, and 

uide his fleet up the fame, being re- 
ſolved to land on the ſouth fide there- 
of at or about Dunbar, Mr. Fleming 
arriving at Slains, the Earl of Errol im- 
mediately ſeat him to Perthſbire, where 
he communicated his inſtructions to 


ſuch as he thought proper. The Earl of | 


Errol likewiſe ſent Mr. George a {kipper 
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in Aberdeen, to be ready to go from 
Fifeneſs with Mr. Malcom of Grange, to 
pilot the King up the Firth; and further 
deſired him, to make a trip over the 
water to Edinburgh, and advertiſe Capt. 
Straton, and Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath, 
of Mr. Fleming's arrival and inſtruc- 
tions ; which having accordingly done, 
inſtead of returning immediately to his 
poſt, he was ſo elevated with the ho- 
nour of his employment, that he re- 
mained drinking and carouſing with his 
friends in Edinburgh till it was ſo late he 
could not have liberty to repaſs the 
Firth : For by this time the public 
letters were full of the French prepara- 
tions to invade Scotland; nay, the French 
King had ſolemnly taken leave of the 
King, and wiſhing him a proſperous 
voyage, concluded with a wiſh, That 
he might never ſee him again ; and had 
ordered his ambaſſadors at foreign 
courts to notify his deſign to the 

Princes at whoſe courts they reſided. 
All things being prepared, and the 
French ready to ſail, on the 28th of 
February, the Engliſh fleet came before 
Dunkirk : Whereupon the French Ad- 
miral Fourbin ſent an expreſs to his 
maſter, from whom he received orders, 
that, notwithſtanding the Engliſb fleet, 
he ſhould endeavour to get out of Dun- 
kirk ; but, in the interim, the King be- 
came 
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came indiſpoſed of the meaſles: Where- e 
upon the troops diſembarked for ſome 1 00 
few days, by which time the Eugliſb y 
fleet was returned back to the Downs, 
ſo that without any oppoſition, the 
French fleet failed out of Dun#:irh, on 
the 6th of March, about four o'clock 
in the afternoon ; but the wind chop- 
ping about in the evening, they were 
detained in Newport pits till the 8th, at 
which time the wind proving fair, they 
ſet fail, and on Friday the 12th, in the 
afternoon arrived in the Firth of Forth, Arrived at 
where at night oppoſite to Crail they 1 
dropt anchors, deſigning next morning 
to have ſailed further up the river, and 
landed their men and ammunition; 
but early next morning, perceiving the IF 
Engliſh fleet was come upon them, they | . 
immediately cut their anchors, and hav- 5 
ing a good breeze of wind ſtood out | 4 
to the ocean, and the French fleet, con- I 
liſting of lighter and cleaner ſhips than 
the Eng/iſh, ſoon out failed them, only 
the Sa/i/bury (formerly taken from the 
Engliſh) during the chaſe, which laſted 
all day, fell into Sir George Bing's fleet, 
and was taken, aboard of which was 
the Lord Griſin, the Earl of Middleton's 
two ſons, Monſ. La Vie a Major-Gen. 
Colonel Francis Wachop, ſome more offi- 
cers, and three or four hundred ſoldiers. 
The French fleet during the chaſe be- BY 
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ing ſeparated did not rendezvous till the 
14th, at which time being at a good di- 
ſtance from the Exgliſb fleet, a council 
of war (as we are informed by a letter 
from Monſ. Gace, now marſhal of Mon- 
tignon, then commander in chief of the 
land forces, aboard the fleet, to Monſ. 
Chamillard, printed in the Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope for the year 1708.) was called, 
wherein the marſhal propoſed to the 
Admiral, that ſince they had been pre- 
vented landing in the Firtb, they ſhould 
land elſewhere, and Inverneſ was pro- 
poſed; which the King agreeing hear- 
tily to, pilots were ſent for: But, in 
the mean time, a ſtorm ariſing, there 
was no getting to land to procure them, 
and the Admiral fearing great incon- 
veniencies might happen in caſe the fleet 
ſhould be ſeparated (notwithſtanding 
the earneſt and preſſing deſires of the 
King, at leaſt, to tet him, and ſuch as 
were his own ſubjects, aſhore) ſteered 
his courſe directly to Dunkirk, where 
he ſafely arrived. This is the French 
account. But after this we ſhall take 
occaſion to examine their conduct par- 
ticularly, whether they might have 
landed in the Hirt had they managed 
their affairs right. One thing is cer- 
tain, had not the wind chopt about and 
kept them bound up in Newport pits, 
they might have been in Scotland before 
| Sir 
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Sir George Bing knew of their ſailing 
from Dunkir4 ; for having failed from 
thence in the evening, e're next day 
they'd have been out of land's fight ; 
but being wind bound in theſe pits oc- 
caſioned their being diſcovered from off 
the ſteeples of Offend. Notice of which 
being immediately diſpatched to Sir 
George Bing, he inſtantly ſailed with the 
Engliſh fleet, and arrived at the mouth 
of the Firth in the night time, ſome 
few hours after the French. 
No ſooner did the French fleet appear Statt of Scot- 
in the Firth, than an expreſs was ſent * 
from Dunbar to notify the ſame to the 
Earl of Leven, commander in chief of 
the Scots forces, and his lordſhip was 
at a great deal of pains to make the 
world believe he could, and would 
make a vigorous defence; but it was 
well enough known that his army, al- 
tho' willing, was of too ſmall a num- 
ber to prevent the King's landing, or 
ſtand before him after he was landed. 
And of this he himſelf was fo conſcious, 
that he was poſitively determined to 
have retired with as many (which in- 
deed were few) as would have followed 
him, to Carh/le, or Berwick, It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe the different ap- 
pearances of peoples ſentiments: All this 
day, generally ſpeaking, in every per- 
ton's face, was to be obſerved an air of 
Jollity , 
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jolity and ſatisfaction, excepting the 


General, thoſe concerned in the go- 
vernment, and ſuch as were deeply 
dipt in the revolution, theſe indeed 
were in the greateſt terror and con- 
fuſion. And it was no great wonder 
that the Earl of Leven, did afterwards, 
in one of his letters to the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, complain, that the jacobites 


were ſo uppiſh he durſt hardly look 


them in the face as they walked in the 
ſtreets of Edinburgh; for uppiſh they 
were indeed, expecting ſoon to have an 
occaſion of repaying him, and his fellow 
rebels, in the ſame coin he and they 
had treated them for theſe twenty 
years paſt. 

But next day advice was ſent from 
Sir George Bing, that he had come up 
with, and was then in purſuit of the 
French fleet, and then it was that every 
body was in the greateſt pain and 
anxiety imaginable; ſome fearing it 


would, and others, that it would not 


determine as it did.' In this perplexity 
were people, when, on the next day 
being Sunday, a great number of tal! 
ſhips were ſeen failing up the Firib. 
This put our General in ſuch a terror 
and confuſion, as can ſcarcely be well 
expreſſed ; he drew his. army up in 
battle array on the ſands of Lezth, 
as if he'd oppoſe a landing, and in 
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this poſture did he remain for ſeveral] 
hours, when at laſt his fears, which 
truly had almoſt diſtracted him, va- 
niſhed by the landing of a boat, which 
acquainted him, that it was the Eng/:/h 
fleet returned from chaſing the French. 
For Sir George Bing, after a day's pur- 
ſuit, finding the French out -failed him, 
tacked about for the Firth (which was 
the place he deſigned chiefly to guard:) 
Beſides, he had failed ſo unprovided, 
that moſt of his ſhips wanted water 
and proviſions; here he lay ſeveral 
weeks, and for the moſt part the wind 
was eaſterly, ſo that he could not well 
have failed down the Firth. And the 
French might, and every body believed 
would have landed in the 257th, or fail'd 
round and landed in the %; but, in- 
ſtead of that, they went ſneakingly 
home, without doing any good, but, on 
the contrary, much harm to the King, 
his country, and themſelves. 

You have heard the reaſons for the 
not landing alledged by the mariſhal 
of Montignon, in his letter to Monl. 
Chamillard ; but theſe will appear too 
frivolous: And yet conſider the want 
of reſolution and firmneſs that has of 
late appear'd in the French councils, and 
tis not improbable, that having miſt of 
the firſt aim of landing in the th, 
and being afraid of the Eng//h fleet's 

I falling 
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falling upon them, they might be at a 
ſtand, and deſpair of ſucceeding. But 
is it not ſtrange they ſhould have un- 
dertaken ſuch an expedition, and not 
reflected upon, and been provided with 
orders for all accidents that might hap- 
en? And was ſo extraordinary a thing, 
that they could not foreſee that the Eng- 
liſh fleet (which was then at ſea) might 
have endeavoured to prevent the land- 
ing in the Firth, and yet on ſuch an 
emergency leave all to the Admiral's 
own diſpoſal ! but ſince, as I menti- 
oned before, the King was ſo preſſing 
to have landed on the north; I'm apt 
to believe Fourbrn had ſecret orders from 
his maſter, which he did not commu- 
nicate to the King. And therefore I 
can't altogether condemn thoſe who are 
of opinion, that the French King did 
never deſign the King ſhould land; for 
being fully perſuaded and ſatisfied that 
the Scots were zealouſly bent to riſe 
in arms, he might think, that upon 
his fleet's arrival on the coaſt, they'd 
have appeared ; and having once ſet the 
iſland by the ears together, and kin- 
dled a civil war, he might ſpare his 
men and money, and reſerve the King 
in his power to ſerve him on ano- 
ther occaſion : Elſe, ſay they, Why did 
He not ſend ſuch a number of forces 
as was Capitulated ? For the treators de- 
1 manded 
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manded fix or ſeven licefnd, and 
others ten thouſand, which was pro- 
miſed, and yet they wete but betwixt 
four and five thouſand, and thoſe none 
of the beſt ; neither was the: ſum of 
money, nor quantity of arms, and 
other warlike ſtores, near ſo great as 
was demanded and agreed to. And 
ſince he had been at ſo much charges 
in equipping this expedition, and made 
ſuch a noiſe of it all the world over, 
why did they not land in the north 
or weſt, where they could meet with 
no oppoſition ! Tis true indeed, the 
ſouth fide of the Firth was the place 
adviſed, and moſt: proper (tho' other 
places, both in the zorth and weft, 
had been ſpoke of too) becauſe the 
north country was ſecure againſt any 
attempts, and well inchned to ſerve 
the King ; and the landing on the 
fouth fide of the Firth, gained them 
Edinburgh, and opened a communica- 
tion betwixt the north and the ſouth, 
and the wet of Scotland, and north of 
England; but fure the difference twixt 
mx: | ſouth, and north, was not ſo 
great, as if any one failed the whole 
deſign was fruſtrated. 

But not to inſiſt further on the French 


On the Con- 


King's ſecret deſigns (which are all %% of the 


myſteries to us) this is certain, that „4. 


Had the French managed their affairs 
riglit, 
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right, they might have landed even in the 
Firth, for had they ſailed their courſe 
directly from Newport pits, they might 
have reached if a day ſooner than they 
did ; but in place thereof, tho' they 
knew the Engliſb fleet was in queſt of 
them, and that England and all the 
world knew of their defign, ſtood 
out ſo far to the north ſeas for fear, as 
they ſince alledged, of alarming Eng- 
land, that the firſt fight they had of 
Scotland was near thirty miles to the 
north of Aberdeen, and fo tho' they had 
the ſtart by near a day of Sir George Bing, 
yet he arrived in the Firth in a few 
hours after them, and one of their 
ſhips which proved leaky, and was o- 
bliged to return to Dunkirk, and re- 
mained there two days after they failed, 
reached the Firth ſeveral hours before 
them ; and if it was true as I have been 
informed, that the French King's orders 
to Fcurbin were, That provided he 
could land on any place on the /9uth of 
the Firth, rather than loſe the opportu- 
nity, he allowed him to deſtroy his ſhips 
and join his ſeamen to the land forces. 
Why did they drop their anchors at 
the mouth of the #:rth, and loſe half 
a day and a whole night ? For had he 
ſailed on, he might have reached the 
windings in the head of the Firth, be- 
fore the Engliſb fleet could have come 


up 
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up to the Firth, and lain ſome time con- 
cealed from them who we ſaw knew not 
where the French were, but droped their 
anchors too; but ſuppoſing the Engliſb 
had diſcovered them, next day thev'd at 
leaſt got fo many hours failing of them, 
that before they could have come up, 
their great ſhips might have been un- 


loaded, and the lefler ones run into 


creeks and ſhallow places (which a- 
bound there) where the Exgliſb big ſhips 
could not have come at them; laſtly, it 
was unaccountable in them to come 
from Dunkir+, where were. abundance 
of Scots ſeamen, who would have been 
glad of the occaſion, and not bringa pilot 
| who knew the coaſt with them, the loſs 
of which they found when they ar- 
rived there, and were obliged to take in 
ſome fiſhermen for that purpoſe off of 
Montooſe. I know ſome have attributed 
their landing to the Duke of Peartb, 
whoſe heart, they ſay, failed him when 
it came to the puſh; but for my part, I 
cannot conceive how this opinion or in- 
ſtruction could have that weight in the 
managing a matter of fuch importance; 


again it has been ſaid, that the Earl of 


Mariſhal omitted to anſwer the fignal of 
a ſhip, which was ſent by agreement to 
the coaſt near his houſe, to learn intel- 
ligence from him of the ſtate of affairs. 
'Tis true indeed his lordſhip failed ys 
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His part, but can it be thought, that 
the vigorous execution of the project 
could ſtop on ſo ſlight a diſappointment? 
Beſides Mr. Malcolm of Grange, did ac- 
tually go aboard that ſhip which I told 
you came after the French out of Dun- 
kirk, and arrived in the Firth before the 
fleet, and informed them of all that 
was needful : But to leave theſe ſpecu- 
lations with this animadverſion, That 
the French might have landed, if they 
had pleaſed or managed their affairs 
right, and that time muſt diſcover the 
true reaſon of their not landing, of 
which (by the by) none of the court of 
St. Germains, tho' often wrote to on this 
ſubject, will give any return, which 
makes it the moſt myſterious. 

J proceed to tell you, never was a 
people ſo much diſappointed as the Scots, 
all were ready to have ſhewn them- 
ſelves loyal ſubjects, and good country 
men, particularly Ster/mg of Keirſcaton 
of Touch, Sterling of Cardon, 


having, as they thought, received cer- 
tain intelligence, that the King was. 
landed, mounted their horſes, and ad- 
vanced in a good body towards Edin- 
burg from the ſhire of Sterling, but 
being quickly inform'd of the bad news, 
returned home again ; however they 
were impriſoned and brought to a 
| trial, 
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trial, as guilty of treaſon, by being 
in arms in order to join the Pretender, 
(the title now given to the King) but 
the probation againſt them being de- 
fective they were acquitted. 
As ſoon as certain accounts of the Of the Duke 
French being ready to fail came to“ wy 
Edinburgh, Mr. John Hamilton fon to 
Mr. Hamilton of Wiſhaw, was diſpatch- 
ed to the Duke of Hamilton, and haying 
reached Afhton in Lancaſhire, in three 
days, gave his Grace an account of the 
Joyful news, whereupon he made all 
things ready, and fat up three nights 
expecting every moment the other ex- 
preſs with the account of the King's be- 
ing actually landed, in which caſe, he 
was reſolved with about forty horſes to 
have rid night and day, and forced his 
way from the meſſenger (his Grace be- 
ing put in meſſengers hands upon the 
firſt account of the invaſion, by orders 
of the council of England) and thro' 
the country, till he had reached Scot- 
land, which no doubt he might and 
would have accompliſhed ; but, alas, 
the firſt news he had was of the fad 
diſappointment. | 
It is too melancholy a ſubject to inſiſt 
upon the grief their diſaſterous expe- 
dition raiſed in the hearts of all true 
Scots men, the reader may eaſily con- 


ceive it was very great,” ſince thereon 
| de- 


Of the Rews- 


lutioners. 


Many made 
Priſoners, 
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depended the nation's freedom, from 
oppreſſion and ſla very. 

On the other hand, the revolution- 
ers were not able to bear the good for- 
tune, but triumphed over all they 
thought inclined towards the King 
againſt the Union. Immediately the 
caſtles of Sterling and Edinburgh, and 
all the priſons in Edinburgh, were cram- 
med full of nobility and gentry : At 
firſt, no doubt, the government ex- 
pected to have had proot enough to 


have brought ſeveral of them to puniſh- 


Sent to Lon- 
don. 


ment, but failing, bleſſed be God, in 
that, the next uſe they made of them, 
was to advance their politics; for no 
ſooner did any perſon who was not of 
their party pretend to ſtand a candidate 
to be choſen a parliament man at the 
elections, which were to be next ſum- 
mer, but was clapped up in priſon, or 
threatened with it if he did not deſiſt; 
and by theſe means, they crrried, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, whom they pleaſed; but 
to return to the priſoners, after they 
had been in cuſtody for ſome weeks, 
orders came from Landon to fend them 
up thither, which was accordingly done, 
being divided in three claſſes, and ſent 
up three ſeveral times, led in triumph 
under a ftrong guard, and expoſed to 
the raillery and impertinence of the 
Engli/ mob, and now it appeared to 

what 


; 
1 
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what a fine market Scatland had brought 
her hogs, her nobility and gentry be- 
ing led in chains from one end of the 
iſland to the other, merely on account 
of ſuſpicion, and without any accuſa- 
tion or proof againſt them. - Whilſt 
this was a doing the Duke of Hamz/ton 
being likewiſe brought up priſoner to 
London, and taking the advantage of 
the diſcords betwixt the treaſurer and 
the whigs, ſtruck up with the latter, 
and prevailed with them to obtain not 
only his, but all the other priſoners 


The Duke of 
Hamilton o- 
tains releaſ- 
ment. 


liberation, (excepting the Sterling-ſbire 


gentlemen, who were ſent home again 
to undergo their trial) upon their find- 
ing bail to appear again againſt a certain 
day (which was likewiſe ſoon remit- 
ted) and engaging to join with them 
(the whigs) and their friends in Scot- 


land, viz, (the ſquadron) in the electi- 


on of the peers for the parliament of 
Great Britain, which having according- 
ly done, ſeveral of the court party 
were thrown out ; this certainly was 
one of the niceſt ſteps the Duke of Ha- 
milton ever made, and had he not hit 
upon this favourable juncture, and ma- 
naged it with great addreſs, I am afraid 


ſome heads had paid for it, at beſt they 


had undergone a long confinement ; 
ſo that to his Grace alone the thanks 
tor that deliverance was owing. 


Having 
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Having thus finiſhed the account I 
deſigned to give of the Scots affairs, I 
may, appoſitively conclude with the 
words of Aneas, when he begun his 
melancholy ſtory, 


uts talia fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri 
[ Mzles Uliſſes, 


Temperat a Lacrymis ? 


and ſurely the confideration of Scot- 
land's preſent circumſtances - muſt be 
grievous to any, that will but take a 
ſhort view of the ſtate from which that 
kingdom is fallen, and what it was be- 
fore England uſurped ſuch a dominion 
The reſpect over it. | 
| rode And firſt then, notwithſtanding the 
Scotland, falſe aſſertions of the Engliſb hiſtorians 
of old, and the late attempts of the 
learned Uſher and Stilling fleet, the great 
Mackenzie, and others have made it 
clear, that the Scots nation is for its 
antiquity, and upon the account of its 
being govern'd by a race of Kings of one 
and the fame lineal ſucceſſion, altogether 
independent, and notwithſtanding the 
many attempts, yet never conquered, 
nor under the dominion of any other 
Prince or State whatſoever, preferable 
to all the nations in Europe. Old Eng- 
land indeed will tell you, that Scotland 
was 
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was not worth the pains of conquering ; 
but I muſt beg leave to ſay, that re- 
flection is not to be regarded, for tis 
well known the Engliſb vanity and 
ſelf· conceitedneſs reaches ſo far, as to 
deſpiſe all kingdoms but their own, and 
all people but themſelves, on which 
account all the world hates them ; but 
beſides, there is no ground for this aſ- 
ſertion, for tis plain, the Romans were 
not of this mind, elſe they would not 
have been at ſo much pains to reduce 
the Scots, the Danes, Normans and Sax- 
ons, (that is to ſay all the different na- 
tions that prevailed, as ſoon as they at- 
tempted the conqueſt of England) did 
not remain ſatisfied with Exgland, but 
ſpent much blood to reduce Scotland 
likewiſe ; but to cloſe up all, has Eng- 
land ſpared her blood ? No; the many 
bloody battles fought in all ages with 
various ſacceſs, manifeſts the contrary. 
Did ſhe ſpare her treaſury? No; the 
vaſt ſums expended by her Kings, and 
to ſay no more, the lateequivalent teſtify 
otherwiſe. Did the neglect any means 
fair or foul to reduce Scotland? No; King 
Henry VII. preferring the Scotch to the 
French King, when both demanded his 
daughter in marriage. King Henry VIII. 
defired to marry his ſon to Queen Mary, 
and the great terms offered afterwards 
by that prince to obtain her ; the trea- 

CC cherous 


Scotland a 
good Country. 


Scots Men 


Brave 
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cherous dealings of their beloved Edward 
I. in the caſe of Bruce and Baliol, the in- 
citing the ſubjects of Scotland to rebel 
againſt, and the ungenerous murder of 
Queen Mary, by their pious Queen Eli- 
2abeth; and the conſtant bribes beſtowed 
by the miniſters of England, ſince the ac- 


ceſſion of the Scots race to that crown, 


are all, beſides many more here omitted, 
evident proofs, that England coveted no- 
thing ſo much as a reduction of Scotland. 

That this ſhould be fo, is no ſtrange 
thing, for tho' Scotland is not the beſt, 

t neither is it the worſt country in 
Europe, and God has bleſſed it with all 
things fit for human uſe, either pro- 
duced in the country itſelf, or import- 
ed from foreign countries, by barter 
with its product; ſo that the neceſſa- 
ries, and even comforts and ſuperflu- 
ities, of life, are as plentiful there as 
any where elſe. 

As for the inhabitants, none, I think, 
will deny them to have been a brave, 
generous, hardy people; if any do, 
there's no nation in Europe but can 
furniſh inſtances of heroic actions per- 
formed by Scotchmen, who have been 


honoured and employed in the greateſt 


truſts in latter and former ages ; and 
that this has not been confined to ſome 
lingle perſons ſtarting up now and then, 


(which happens in. the moſt daſterdly, 


coun- 
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countries) but that they have conſtant- 
ly behaved themſelves well; the French 
and Engliſb may be allowed competent 
judges to determine. The former, in 
old times, owed much to the Scots va- 
lour, in aſſiſting them againſt the latter; 
and theſe having in many pitched 
battles, beſides a thouſand ſkirmiſhes 
and incurſions, found the ſad effects of it; 
and even in this preſent age have not 
been a little obliged to the Scotch valour 
in the wars with France, tho' when th 

conquered for England, they did but 
drive the Engliſb chains ſo much the 


harder and faſter upon Scotland; but I 


need not inſiſt upon what all hiſtories 
agree in; and fince a full account of the 
atchievements of the Scots heroes is 
ſhortly expected from Dr. Abercrombze. 


As the Scots were a brave, ſo likewiſe %. 


a polite people ; every country has its 
on peculiar cuſtoms, and ſo had Scor- 
land ; but in the main they lived and 
were refined, as other countries, and 
this won't ſeem ſtrange, for the Exgliſb 
themſelves allow the Scots to be a wiſe 
and ingenious people, for fay they to a 
proverb, They never knew a Scots man @ 
Fool. And if ſo, what ſhould hinder 
them from being as well bred and civi- 
lized as any other people ? Thoſe of 
rank (as they ſtill do) travelled a- 
broad into foreign countries for their 
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improvement; and vaſt numbers, when 
their country at home did not require 
their ſervice, went into that of foreign 
princes, from whence, after they had 
gained immortal honour and glory, 
they returned home; and as it is ob- 
vious, that at this very time, (which 
muſt chiefly proceed from this humour 
of travelling, the Scorch gentry do far 
exceed thoſe of England; fo that in 
the one you ſhall find all the accom- 
pliſhments of well-bred gentlemen, and 
in your country Engliſh Eſquires, all 
the barbarity imaginable ; ſo doubtleſs 
the odds was the ſame, nay, greater 
in former ages; for the Scots took as 
great care to improve themſelves then 
as now ; whereas 'tis well known, that 
it is but of late, that any inclination 
to travel has ſeized the Engliſh, (tho 
not near to ſuch a degree as in Scot- 
land) and that the improvement of 
their gentry is much owing to their 
being employed of late in the armies 
abroad. At home the Scots King kept 
a court, to which reſorted ambaſſa- 
dors from foreign Princes, and to 
whom again ambaſſadors were ſent 
from Scotland; and that the Scotch 
court was ſufficiently ſplendid may be 
eaſily gueſſed at, were it from no more, 
but the ſtately fabricks of King James 
the Vth's palaces, (viz. Stirling, Lin- 

lithgou, 
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Hithgow, Faulkland, and Holywood-houſe) 
he being the beſt lodged prince of 
any in Europe at that time, from the 
acts of parliament regulating the ap- 


parel and attendance of people of all 


ranks, and mentioning the numerous 
offices belonging to the King's family, 
and from the high and honourable of- 
fices of ſtate. 

As Scotland was a brave and polite 
nation, ſo likewiſe from thence aroſe 
great numbers, famous in all ages for all 
kinds of learning ; here the chriſtian 
religion ſoon took footing, and was 
preſerved in purity, when moſt other 
nations were corrupted ;* and tho' in 
proceſs of time, the Church of Scoz- 
land became, as did the reſt of Europe, 
ſubje& to the papal merarchy, yet the 
was amongſt the firſt that ſhak'd it off. 
The happy conſtitution of govern- 
ment, well digeſted laws, and regular 
courts and forms of juſtice, eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland, are a plain proof, that the 
Scots were a wiſe and learned people: 
Befides, the numerous colonies of 
learned men (as all hiſtories, and 
particularl Dr. Mackenz:e's late Trea- 
tiſe do give an account of) furniſhed 
by Scotland to foreign countries, 1s an 
undeniable teſtimony of it. Some may 
hence infer, that there was no encou- 
ragement for learning at home, gut 

that 
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that is a great miſtake, for tis well 
known, that the churches and univer- 
ſities of Scotland were not only adorn'd 
with noble fabricks, but likewiſe en- 
dowed with confiderable revenues in 
the time of popery ; and even ſince the 
reformation, there was a more orderly 
and equal diſtribution of the clergy's 
revenues in Scotland than in England. 
*Tis true indeed, in the former, none 
were ſo largely, or rather profuſely 
provided, as ſome in the other; but 
there was none but had a ſufficient com- 
petency thereupon, to live eaſily and 
conveniently (which, can't be ſaid of 
England) and before the abolition of 
epiſcopacy, the biſhopricks and dean- 
ries were a ſufficient encouragement 
for ſtudy, and had the deſired ef- 
fect. 
I proceed next to conſider her power. 
And 1 — we ſhall find Scotland courted 
by all the neighbouring ſtates, and the 
Kings matching themſelves and, daugh- 
ters with the greateſt' potentates, Tis 
true indeed, her ſituation led her to 
have moſt to do with England; and 
hence it was, that ſhe always joined to 
prevent England's growing power. And 
this was the origine of the famous 


league entered into by Charlemian, and 


Achaius, a league which their poſterity 
for many ages kept ſo inviolable, and 
proved 


\ 
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Fog ſo advantageous for both the 


ingdoms of France and Scotland, that 
no miſtory relates the parallel of it. 
The Scots King was without doubt a 


powerful Prince. Tis foreign to my 


purpoſe to debate whether he had an 
abſolute or limited power; fo far is 
certain, he was endowed with a reve- 
nue conſiſting of duties upon trade, the 
redendo's of his ſubjects eſtates (which 
all held of him as their ſupreme Lord 
and ſuperior, and did pay a yearly 
rent, or few and the crown lands; 
which ſufficiently enabled him to keep 


a ſplendid court, and maintain the dig- 


nity of his royal character. Tis but 
a late practiſe to impoſe taxes thro' 
the country, and formerly there was 
no occaſion for them; for when the na- 
tion's ſervice required, the ſubjects 
were obliged, and did attend the roy- 
al ſtandard where they maintained 


themſelves, and gave as fignal proofs 


of fidelity and courage as the mer- 
cenary troops now a days. In thoſe 
happy days the King fought for the 
people, and they for the King, againſt 
the common enemy ; looking upon their 
| Intereſts and proſperity to be recipro- 


cal. And by theſe means they did, 


for many hundreds of years, defend 
themſelves againſt the powerful at- 
tempts of the Romans, Pitts, Normans, 
| Danes; 
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Danes, Saxons, and kingdom of Eng- 
land, bringing into the field armies 
conſiſting of ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 


or fifty thouſand men: Nay, not only 


defended their own limits, but had 
men to ſpare for the aſſiſtance of their 
allies abroad, it being univerſally 
known, that not only private perſons. 
flocked over to the aſſiſtance of France, 
but even royal - armies were ſent, as 
during the captivity of King James I. 
and afterwards led in perſon by King 
James V. when he underſtood the French 
King was hardly put to it: And I'm 
told, there are ſtill to be ſeen in France 
authentick records of that Prince's ha- 
ving lent the French King eleven ſhips 
of war, one whereof was the biggeſt 
then in Europe ; which leads me to men- 
tion, that not many years ago the Score 
were able to keep their own with, nay, 
fight and defeat the Engl! 60 fleet at 
ſea. 

Neither were thoſe wanting who did 
proſecute trade, and brought home 
riches to themſelves, and the country; 
which is ſufficiently conſpicuous from 
the many conſiderable towns ſituated 
over all the kingdom, where the mer- 
chants lived and followed their trades 
and employments, and from the ſtipu- 
lated regulations and privileges of 
trade with France, Holland, Dantzick, 


&c. | To 
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3 conclude : The Scots were a Loyal, and 
people loyal to their King, and zeal- {#*"is, 9 


their Liber- 
ous aſſerters of their liberties ; there . 


needs no greater proof of the firſt, than 
the lineal ſucceſſion of ſo many Kings 
of one and the fame race and deſcent. 
And where is the nation can boaſt of 
the like? And the other is as evident 
from the gallant oppoſition they made 
to all invaders. How manfully . did 
they recover their country and liber- 
ties under the conſpicuous command of 
King Fergus II. when their enemies 
flattered themſelves, that the name of 
Scot was wholly extirpated out of the 
iſland? How highly did they reſent 
Baliol's baſe ſurrender of the indepen- 
dency of the kingdom? (tis more as 
probable, theſe, our progenitors, would 
never have entered into a Union with 
England; and how courageouſly did 
they ſtand it out under the happy con- 
duct of King Robert Bruce, againſt the 
reiterated efforts of England; and, at 
laſt, after the effuſion of much blood, 
drive theſe invaders out of the country, 
and fill their fouls with ſuch an appre- 
henſion of the Scotch valour, that even 
their own hiſtorians. own fifty Engliſh 
would have fled before a dozen of the 
Scots? And now ſhow me any country 


but Scotland that can boaſt of having 


defended their liberties ſo long and ſo 
va- 
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valiantly againſt a more powerful and 
numerous people bent upon their ruin, 
and that frequently without the affiſ- 
tance of allies ; and having nothing to 
confide in ſave their own heroic 'valour, 
and God's blefling, by the means of 
which they always made good their 
King's motto 


Nemo me impune laceſſet. 


In theſe happy circumſtances, and 
under this glorious character, was the 
Scots nation of old. But that kind pro- 
vidence which had ſupported her fo 
many hundreds of years, at laſt grew 
weary, and entirely deſerted her after 
King James VIT's cite tothethrone 
of e For the Union of the two 
crowns may be reckoned the fatal Ara 
from whence we are to commence Scor- 
land's ruin: And whoever will confi- 
der the hiſtory of the two- preceeding 
reigns, and the minority of this, may 
perceive the face of affairs mightly al- 
tered, and paving as it were the way 
to accomplith the ruin of the kingdom. 
Formerly the animoſities and feuds pro- 
ceeded from the quarrels of one family 
with another, or the ambition of ſome 
aſpiring great man ; but then the au- 
thority of the King did diſſipate and 
quaſh them, and they never, or at leaſt 

| ſeldom 
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ſeldom failed to be ſuſpended when the 
honour and defence of their King or 
country required it. And if there was 
any who did on ſuch occaſions continue 
obſtreperous, or ſide with the enemy, 
they were eſteemed: by all their fellow 
ſubjects, and declared and treated by 
the ſtates, as rebels. So that the Eng- 
liſh ſeldom or never reaped much ad- 
vantage of inteſtine diviſions, and to 
this unanimous and hearty concurrence 
of all the ſubjects towards the defence 
of the country, is chiefly to be aſcribed 
to the ſo long continuance and duration 


of the Scots kingdom and monarchy ; - 
but in theſe latter days differences of 


religion came in the play, which ſtir- 
red up the conſciences of ſome, and 
were a fair pretence to cover and carr 

on the ambition and ſelfiſh deſigns of 
others: Of which Queen Elizabeth ta- 
king advantage, ſo fomented and en- 
couraged the diviſions (by ſupporting 


the weaker party, and keeping the con- 


tenders in an equal power as poſſible, 
that ſo they might deſtroy one another) 
that the nation was totally divided, 
and at odds. And ſuch grudges and 
heart burnings aroſe as have never been 
abated, far leſs extinguiſhed to this very 
day, and did at laſt bring the kingdom 
to ruin, When King James ſucceeded 
to the crown of England, people were 

weary 
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weary of theſe diſorders, and flattered 
themſelves with the hopes that now 
he'd be in a capacity of eſtabliſhing 
peace and order : But 'tis amazing, that 
tho' the people were weary of thefe 
wars, civil and foreign, which had 
raged in the country for ſo many pre- 
ceeding years, they did not foreſee that 
to be freed thereof by the Union of the 
two crowns, was ſuch a chance, as to 
leap out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. For who is it that would not 
prefer the greateſt hardſhips attended 
with liberty, to a ſtate that deprived 
him of all means to defend himſelf a- 
gainſt the oppreſſions that muſt inevi- 
tably follow ? And who is it that would 
not foreſee that ſuch conſequences would 
follow the Union of the two crowns ? 
We are told, that when King James 
was preparing to go and take poſſeſſion 
of his crown of England, his ſubjects 
of Scotland came to take their leave of 
him, and convey him part of his way 
thither, with all the ſtate and magni- 
hcence imaginable ; but amongſt theſe 
numerous attendants, deck'd up in their 
fineſt apparel, and mounted on their 
beſt horſes, there appearcd an old 
reverend gentleman of Fyfe, cloathed 
all over in the deepeſt mourning ; and 
being aſked why, whilſt all were con- 
tending to appear moſt gay on ſuch an 

occa- 
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occaſion, he ſhould be ſo ſingular ? Whey f Th 
truly, replied he, there is none of you | 
congratulate his Majeſty's good for- | 
tune more than I do, and ſure I am to 0 
perform my duty to him; I have often i 
marched this road, and entered Eng- +l 
land in an hoſtile manner, and then I 


was as well accoutered in clothes, fl 
horſes and arms, as. my neighbours, þ 
and ſuitable to the occaſion ; but ſince 
I look upon this proceſſion, as Scot- 
land's funeral ſolemnity, I'm come to 
perform my laſt duty to my deceaſed 
and beloved country, with a heart 
full of grief and in dreſs correſpondent {| 
thereto. This gentleman, it feems, 
foreſaw, that by the removal of the oh 
King's reſidence from Scotland, the . 
ſubject wanted an occaſion of making 
ſo immediate an application to the | 
fountain of juſtice,” and the ſtate of 1 
the nation could not be ſo well under- | 
ſtood by the King; ſo that the intereſt ; 
and concerns of every particular per- 1 
ſon of the nation in general would 

be committed to the care of the mini- 

ſters of ſtate, who acting with a view 

to themſelves, could not fail to oppreſs 

the people: He foreſaw that England 

being a greater kingdom, made (as ſaid 

Henry VII. when he gave his daughter 

to the King of Scotland, rather than 

the King of France) an acquiſition of 

Scot- 
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Scotland, and that the King would lie 
under the neceſſity of ſiding with, and 
pleaſing the moſt powerful of his two 
kingdoms, which were jealous of, and 
rivals to one another, and that there- 
fore ever after the Union of the crowns, 
the king would not mind, at leaſt dare 
encourage the trade of Scotland, and 
that all ſtate affairs would be managed, 
laws made and obſerved, miniſters of 
ſtate put in and turned out, as ſuited 
beſt with the intereſt and deſigns of 
England ; by which means trade would 
decay, the people be oppreſſed, and the 
nobility and great men become altoge- 
ther corrupted. Beſides theſe inconve- 
niencies which would ariſe from the 
management of public affairs, he like- 
wiſe foreſaw, that the very want of 
the royal preſence neceſſarily would 
occaſion other loſſes: It deprived the 
kingdom of a court, where was ſpent 
the revenues of the crown, and which 
drew foreigners to the country, and 
was an encouragement to trade, arti- 
ficers, and the munufactures of the 
country: So that the product of the 
country would prove a drug, and the 
ſpecies of money be drawn from thence, 
and vaſt numbers be obliged to deſert 
the kingdom for want of employ- 
ment, and others flock to London to 


make intereſt at court, to obtain re- 
dreſs 
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dreſs of their grievances, or places, or 
eee which beſides would not 
e ſo numerous as when the court re- 
mained in Scotland. b 
As theſe, and many more ſuch like 
were the obvious and plain conſe- 
quences of the union of the two crowns, 
it is ſtrange the Parliament of Scotland 
took no care, to provide at leaſt, that 
after the deceaſe of his Majeſty the. two 
Crowns ſhould diſunite and be enjoyed 
by different ſtems of the royal line. 
This is what other nations, nay private 


families, uſually have done. But the 
truth on't is, the preceding glooma 


and hopes of better times drew peo- 
le in to negle&t this meaſure, and 
King James proved ſo kind to his coun- 
trymen (many of them he advanced to 
great poſts in Eugland) that others, 
without thinking, drove on till they 
had run themſelves and country over 
head and ears into the gulph, tho' they 
might eaſily have foreſeen that as Pha- 
roab aroſe who proved unmindful of, 
and unkind to the Fews ; ſo their be- 
loved King (who being born and bred 
amongſt them, knew and loved them) 
could not always live, and would be 
ſucceeded by Kings ſtrangers to them, 
and would rule them as ſeemed moſt 
for the advantage of their other deſigns. 
And laſtly, in proceſs of time, the 


nobility | 
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nobility and gentry turned, generally 
ſpeaking, fo corrupted by the conſtant 
and long tract of diſcouragement to 
all that endeavoured to rectify the 
abuſes, and advance the intereſt of 
the country, that the ſame was entirely 
neglected, and religion, juſtice, and 
trade, made tools of to- advance the 
private and ſiniſter deſigns of ſelfith 
men: And thus the nation being for 
a hundred years in a manner without 
a head, and ravaged and gutted by 


a parcel of renegadoes became, from 


a flouriſhing happy people, extreamly 


miſerable, hewers of wood, and draw- 
ers of water : For at the Union of the 
two crowns, the odds betwixt Scotland 
and Eng/and was computed but as one 
to ſix; whereas at the Union of the 
two kingdoms, at about one to fifty : 
The plain reaſon of which was, that 
ever ſince the Scots King's acceſſion 
to the Engliſb crown, Scotland has been 
on the decaying hand, and Ezg/and (and 
all the ſtates of Europe) advancing 
thorough the encouragement and pro- 
tection they met with in advancing 
and carrying on their trade; but 
no ſooner did Scots men appear in- 
clined to ſet matters upon a better 
_ footing, than the Union of the two 
kingdoms was projected, as an effectual 
meaſure to perpetuate their chains and 
miſery. It 
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It is beyond the reach of man to 
aſſign reaſons for the good or bad fate 
that attends kingdoms, families, or 
ſingle perſons; (for the 'ways of God 
are paſt finding out) yet there are two 
conſiderations that I have- often re- 
flected on, to have had a great ſhare 
in bringing down thoſe judgments which 
have of late fallen upon the Kings and 
kingdom of Scotland: for ſince. the 


union of the two crowns, many and 


heavy have been the misfortunes of 
both. The firſt is, the mean ſpirited 
behaviour of King James VI. in not re- 
venging his mother's murder. Ought 
he with a view of not iritating Queen 
Elizabeth, been guilty of ſuch an unna- 
tural ſubmiſſion? And was it not a 
ſervile acknowledgment of England's 
dominion, to ſuffer the facred perſon 
of the Queen of Scotland to be tried, 
condemned, and executed, without fo 
much as daring to ſay it was ill done? 
And was it not a connivance at the 
greateſt violation and encroachment 


that was ever offered to the divine 


rights of crowned heads, thus fiiently 
to ſee her treated after ſuch a man- 
ner, who was accountable to none but 
God ? How much was he degenerated 
from the illuſtrious and generous ſtock 
from whence he ſprung ? And which 
of his royal progenitors would not 

dd have 
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have reſented it with fire and ſword ? 
For my part I am afraid, the indignation 
of God was ſtirred up upon this account 
againft his poſterity ; and that particu- 
larly in the caſe of his ſon Charles J. 
God viſited the iniquity of his father 
committed by thewing ſo little duty 
and natural affection to his mother, and 
regard and value for the ſacred rights 
of crowned heads : For though we often 
read of conquerors having diſpatched 
conquered Kings, and ſubjects murder- 
ing their ſovereigns ; yet ſhe was the 
firſt inſtance of a royal pannel, and 
the only precedent to the hard fate of 
her grandſon. 

The other confideration, is the ſhare 
the Scots had in the rebellions againſt 
King Charles I. and King James II. for 
ſure it was both their duty and intereſt to 
have aſſiſted and ſupported them againſt 
their rebellious ſubjects of England: 
But to act the part they did, was, be- 
ſides the folly, ſuch a crime, as I am 
afraid is not wholly as yet avenged, and 
has had no final ſhare in bringing us 
to the miſerable ſtate to which we are 
reduced. The Jews were God's pecu- 
liar choſen people, and he aſſured them 
a more particular and immediate ſhare 
in the adminiſtration of affairs in Jew- 
ry, than in other Nations; but upon 
their rebelling againſt him and his 

anointed, 
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arivinted, he gave them up to the 


power and laws of a foreign people, 


and at laſt ſubverted their monarchy, 
defaced their government, deſtroyed 
their country; and as the greateſt 
temporal curſe, cut them off from 
having the name of a peoph on the 


face of the earth. Mow near a rela- 


tion there is betwixt the groſs and cry- 
ing ſins of the Jews, and thoſe of Scot- 
land, and what a reſemblance there is 
in their puniſhment, let ſuch who have 
had any ſhare in promoting the firſt, 


or executing the laſt, ſeriouſly con- 
ſider. 


FINIS. 
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MEMOIR S. 


N the preceding memoirs I have given 


a particular account of what ap- 


peared to me, the Origine of the Treaty 
of Union, and of the ſeveral views 
and deſigns of the Scots and Engliſh 


whiggs and courtiers in carrying on 


and concluding the ſame, and have taken 
notice of the many croſs accidents and 
diſappointments which happened to thoſe 
who oppoſed it, and of the various, illegal 
and arbitrary methods that were made 
uſe of to make the Scots members ſwallow 
it down. 

But fince the compiling theſe memoirs 
a further diſcovery hath been made, which 
evidently verifying what was with too 
much reaſon ſuſpected, viz. that money 
was remitted to Scotland from England 
and employed in bribing members ot 
parhament. 


it 
bit 
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parliament. I ſhall give a very diſtinct 
and clear account of the matter, as it was 
diſcovered and reported to the Britiſh par- 
liament by the commiſſioners, appointed 
in the year 1711, for making, ſtating, 
and examining the public accounts of the 
kingdom. | | 

Theſe gentlemen having got the ſcent, 
ſo cloſely purſued the game, which they 
diſcovered from Sir David Nairn late ſecre- 
tary depute of Scotland, that the ſum of 
20000/. ſterling was remitted by the trea- 
ſury of England to the Karl of Glaſgow, 
in the year 1706. The occaſion of which 
was this. 

After the treaty of the union was con- 
cluded at London, the miniſters. of ſtate 
in Scotland being ſenſible that they would 
meet with great oppoſition, in the carrying 
on their deſigns in parſiament, and chiefly 
in the affair of the union, did conclude 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to make payment 
of part of the arrears of falaries and pen- 
fions, leſt ſome of the perſons to whom 
theſe arrears were due, might prove humo- 
rous and ungovernable, and the Scots 
funds being all anticipated, they applied 
to the Queen, laid à ſtate of her Scots 
revenue and debts before her, and. pre- 
vailed upon her to lend her Scots treaſury 
the ſum of 20000/. to be employed for 
payment of part of theſe arrears and 
ſalaries, That this was the origin and 
pretence of that loan, and remittance of 
money is evident from the Queen's letter 
to the Lords of that treaſury, a copy 
whereof the ſaid Sir David Nairn did 


upon 
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upon oath exhibit to the commiſſioners 
of accounts, which was by them delivered 
into the parliament, and is as follows. 


Right truſty, and right well beloved con- 
fin and councellor, right truſty and en- 
 tirely beloved couſimm and councellor, 
right truſty and well beloved confins and coun- 
—_— 


Me preet you well, 
F HEREAS there has many Repre- 
, ſentations been made to us by 
* our ſervants, and by thoſe who have 
been employed in our ſervice, deſiring 
payment of what is juſtly” owing to 
them by us: we did thereupon order 
0 you to lay before us the ſtate of theſe 
funds, and it appearing that they are 
entirely exhauſted and pre-engaged for 
* fome time to come, ſo that there re- 
mains nothing at preſent for defraying 
* the charges of our government, or 
* paying the debts of the civil liſts, 
* and being deſirous to do all that lies 
in our power for defraying the charges 
of our government, which is ſo indiſ- 
penſible neceſſary for our ſervice, and to 
enable you in ſome meaſure to pay ſuch 
part of the debts of the civil lift as we 
* ſhall by particular warrants direct, we 
have therefore remitted unto you the ſum 
of 20000. ſterling, to be depoſed of by 
vou for the ends and uſes above menti- 
* oned, in ſuch manner as you ſhall find 
* moſt fit for our ſervice, and for which 
* ſum you are to hold account to us, and 

| | * you 
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© you are to paſs an act of treaſury, ac- 
* knowledging that you have received the' 
* ſaid ſum in borrowing, to be refunded to 
© us out of the funds of the civil hiſt, or 
for paying the debts thereof, and that at 
ſuch a time as we ſhall demand the ſame :. 
For doing of which, this ſhall be your 
warrant, and ſo we bid you heartily fare- 


wel. 


„ 


Given at our court of Vindſor-Caſtle, the 
1zth day of Auguſt 1700, and of our 
reign the 5th year. 

Buy her Majeſty's command, 
Loudon. 


After the Scots miniſters of ſtate had pre- 
vailed with the Queen to write this letter, 
and advance this ſum, they went to Scotland, 
and finding the country extremely . bent 
againſt, and averſe to the union, they con- 
ceived it improper to deliver and read the 
Queen's letter to the treaſury, and own the 
receiving of this money from England, leaſt 
it had afforded a handle to ſtrengthen and 
increaſe the oppoſition to the union ; for at 
that time of the day, every body would 
have believed that this money was remitted 
to bribe members of parliament ; to prevent 
which, they purpoſed to change the courſe, 
in which the Queen had placed this loan, 
and for that purpoſe wrote the two following 
letters to the Earl of Gode/phin, then Lord 
High Treaſurer of England; copies of 
which Sir David Nairn likewiſe delivered 
on oath to the commuſſioner of accounts. 
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My Lord, . 
E are convinced, that what her 


Majeſty by her royal letters to 


her treaſury here has promiſed to advance 
for defraying the neceſſary charge of the 


government, and paying ſome part of the 
debts of the civil liſt, is ſo needful, that the 


government could not ſubſiſt without it, 
all the funds of the civil liſt being ſo far 
pre- engaged, as did plainly appear to her 
Majeſty before granting of that letter; 
neither can we think there can be any 
reaſonable objection to the doing of it, 
but becauſe oppoſers will do every thing 
in their power to obſtruct the union, and 


might probably make ſome noiſe if the 


letter were read in the treaſury before the 
meeting of the parliament, and before the 
treaty is well received; we think at there- 


fore neceſſary for her Majeſty's ſervice for 
ſome time to delay making uſe of the 


letter, and have thought it fit to repreſent 
this to your Lordſhip, and to deſire that 
in the mean time 10000/. may be paid 
to Sir David Nairn, upon his receipt to 
your Lordſhip; whereof the ſaid Sir 
David is to retain 4500. on my Lord 
Commiſſioners account, which ſum his 
grace my Lord Commiſſioner, is to allow 
tor his equipage and daily allowance, and 
for the remaining 5 500/. the ſaid Sir David 
Nairn is to give an obligation to your 
Lordſhip, to remit the ſame to the Earl 
of Glaſgow, who has given us obligation to 
diſburks the ſaid ſum by her Majeſty's 
order, or acts of treaſury in Scotland, ſo 
ſoon as the ſame comes to his hands, wy 

the 
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the ſaid Sir David's receipt and obligation 
* in the terms above mentioned, ſhall oblige 
us to procure to your Lordſhip's from the 
« treaſury of Scotland, a receipt in the terms 
of her Majeſty's letter for the {aid 100000. 
© in a ſhort time, when it may be more 
* ſeaſonable and convenient for her Ma- 
« jeſly's ſervice to preſent it. We earneſtly 
« intreat your Lordſhip to grant this our 
* deſire, being fo neceſſary for her Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. 
We are my Lord, 
your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient, and 
moſt humble ſervants, 
Queenſbury, Seafietld, 
Mar, Loudon, Glaſgow. 


A 


My Lord, 
6 OUR Tordfhip rag complied 
e with what was in our former letter 


* has been of great uſe for her Majeſty's 
* ſervice. We now again find our ſelves 
* obliged to deſire, that the reſt of that 
ſum agreed to be lent to the treaſury of 
Scotland, being 10000. be likewiſe re- 
mitted as ſoon as poſſible; we have been 
obliged to give promiſes to ſeveral perſons 
for a conſiderable part of arrears, and 
without this ſum they will be diſappoint- 
ed, which may prove of bad conſequence. 
We all agree in this, that it is unfit as yet 
to make ule of her Majeſty's letter to her 
treaſury here, or to have it known that her 
Majeſty lends any money to her treaſury ; 
but afterwards we ſhall, in the ſafeſt wy 
| c 
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beſt method, adviſe in what manner, that 
her Majeſty propoſes, i in her letter may be 
* moſt effectually done; and in the mean 
time, no money to be remitted ſhall be 
employed but for the commiſſioners daily 
allowance, the payment of the falaries of 
* the other ſervants, and for payment of a 
part of the debts upon the civil Liſt, 
* fince her Majeſty's acceſſion to the crown. 
We deſire your Lordſhip may pay in the 
* money to Sir David Nairn, 4 take his 
receipt for the ſame, together with his 
obligation to remit the money to the 
Earl of Glaſgow, Lord Treaſurer Depute. 
* And we hereby declare, that his receipt 
and obligation, together with this letter, 
« ſhall be effectual for the ends propoſed in 
© her Majeſty's letter to the treaſury here. 
We are with great reſpect. 


My Lord, 
your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient, and 
moſt humble ſervants, 


Queenſbury, Seafieild, 
Mar, Loudon, Glaſgow. 


The Earl of Glencairn having nothing ſo 
much at heart as the preventing of every 
thing which might obſtruct the union, was 
— 7 to grant the deſire of theſe noble 
Lords; and though the Queen had expreſly 
required that the x 5 Lords of the treaſury 
ſhould give her treaſury in England a public 
ſecurity for the re-payment of that money, 
did accept of the Lords miſſive letters as a 
ſufficient ſecurity for the ſame, and . 
the 
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the money to be paid to Sir David Nairu, 
who carefully, about the time that the Scots 
parliament met, remitted it to the Earl of 
Glaſpow, to be employed by his Lordſhip 
for promoting his countries ruin and milery. 

This money being remitted after this 
manner, was attended with another advan- 
tage beſides the concealing it was from 
England; for had the loan been as the Queen 
defigned it, publicly owned and received, 
all the ſeveral perſons, who had arrears due 
to them would certainly have expected, and 
could not well have been refuſed a ſhare 
thereof; but now the miniſters of ſtate 
were abſolute maſters of it, and could ſe- 
cretly (which was a great point) diſpoſe of 
it, to whom, after what manner, and to 
what purpoſes they pleaſed. And fatal ex- 
perience teaches us, that they did 1t to the 
beſt advantage, by diſtributing it after the 
manner, and to the perſons contained in 
the following account, -exhibited on oath 
by the Earl of G/aſgo to the commiſſioners 
of accounts. | 


"WE EP 
To the Earl of Marchmoni 1104 15 7 
To the Earl of Cromarty 300 © 0 
To the Lord Preſtonhall © 200 © O 
To the Lord Ormiſton, Lord 
Juſtice Clerk n 
To the Duke of Montroſe 200 © O 
To the Duke of Athole . 
To the Earl of Balcarraſs 500 0 0 
To the Earl of Dunmore 200 © o 
To the Lord Anftruther 300 © 0 
To Mr. Stewart of Caſtle- 3 
Newart IMA 


To 
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To the Lord Elphing fon 

To the Lord Frazer © 

To the Lord Ceſnock, now 
Patworth 

To Mr. Fohn Campbell 

To the Earl of Finlater 

To Sir Kaz th Mackenzey 

To the Earl of Glencairn 

To the Earl of Kintone 

To the Earl of Frazer 

To Jon Muir Provoſt of 
Air 

To the Lord Forbis 

To the Earl of Seaffe/d Lord 
Chancellor l- 

To the Marquis of Twweedale 

To the Duke of Roxburgh 

To the Lord Ellibanks 

To the Lord Bam 

To Major Cunningham of J 
Echet 

To the Meſſenger that 

brought down the | 

Treaty of Union 

To Sir William Sharp 

To Patrick Coultrain, Pro- 
voſt of Wigton 


To Mr. Alexander Wedderburn 
To the Commiſſioner for | 
12325 O 


Equipage and daily 
Allowance 


9 
o S0 0oO OOO OO0 OOO © 00 
o 0000 ©o0o 0000000 © 00 


100 
60 Oo 
300 o 


25-0 


750 


20540 17 7 


Which ballance of 540). 175. d. was 
as the Earl of G/aſgow did acknowledge, 


paid 
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paid him by the Earl of Godolphin; when 
he accounted to his Lordſhip for the 20000l. 
he had received as aforeſaid, and expended 
as by the particulars mentioned in the above- 
{aid account. | 

The commiſſioners of accouzts in their 
feport of this affair to the parliament, do 
obſerve, that they are at a loſs to explain 
ſome expreſſions in theſe letters (meaning two 
letters from the Scots Lords to the Earl of 
Godolphin) ſuch as that oppoſers to the union 
would make ſome noiſe if her Majeſty's 
letter were read in the treaſury ; that they 
had been obliged to give promiles to ſe- 
veral, and without the ſum defired, they 
would be diſappointed, which might prove 
of bad conſequence ; that they would not 
have it known that her Majeſty lends an 
money to her. treaſury; and then theſe 
eommiſſioners add, that they will not pre- 
fume to gueſs at the reaſons of theſe inſinua- 
tions; but humbly concerve, that if the 
money had been fairly applied to the pre- 
tended purpoſe, there could have been no 
ſuch occafion for ſo much caution and jea- 
louſy. | 

Such as endeavoured to juſtify the con- 
duct of the miniſters of ſtate in this matter, 
ſeem to wonder how the paying of juſt 
debts can be reckoned a fault, and eſpecially 
a bribing of members of parliament. 

To which 1 anſwer, that it may with far 
more reaſon be alledged, that the beſtowing 
of employments would not admit of ſuch a 
conſtruction, ſince there muſt under all 
governments, and in all countries, be em- 
ployments and perſons appointed to officiate 

in 
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in them; and yet, who is it that does not 
know, that often, nay, for the moſt part, all 
penſions and employments have been be- 
ſtowed, or continued, in order to procure 
friends to aſſiſt the deſigns of ſuch as have 
the diſpoſal of them. 

But ſuppoſing that this matter, when ta- 
ken in a general view, might be fair, and 
could be juſtified, yet the tables turn if 
you'll conſider the particular caſe and cir- 
cumſtances of it ; for tho' the miniſters of 
ſtate in Scotland were very laviſh 1n obtaining 
penſions to ſtop the mouths of hungry 
gapers, yet they ſeldom or never paid them, 
but as a particular favour, and upon parti- 
cular views; and who ever will impartially 
reflect upon the grand affair under agitation ; 
when this pretended payment of arrears was 
made ; and place from whence the money ; 
the clandeſtine manner of obtaining and 
diſpoſing of it; and laſtly, that all the 
perſons (excepting the Duke of Athole) on 
whom it was beſtowed, did vote for, and 
promote the union: Whoever, I ſay, will 
impartially reflect upon theſe particulars, 
muſt conclude that the money was deſigned 
and beſtowed for bribing of members of 
parliament. 

I mentioned that the Duke of Atlole, 
notwithſtanding he got part of this, did op- 
poſe, the union; and this ſome would urge 
as an argument, to prove the ſame was not 
applied as hath been alledged. | 

But alas! One ſwallow does not make a 
ſummer ; and tho' his Grace did nevertheleſs 
ſtand his ground, yet who knows what the 

managers 
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managers did expect, and with what inten- 
tion they gave it ? 


But what follows puts this matter beyond 
All manner of controverly ; for the commiſ- 
_fioners of accounts having required from the 
f auditors of the exchequer in Scotland, an 
account of all penſions and ſalaries due at 


any time, from the Queen's acceſſion to the 
commencement of the union, to tlie perſons 
contained in the aforeſaid account, exhibited 
by the Earl of Glaſgot; and a particular 
account of all payments, and the time when 
made, to ſuch perſons, on account of ſuch 
penſions and ſalaries: It did appear from 


the return, that ſeveral 'of thele perſons 


fuch as the Dukes of Montroſe and Rorburgl, 
Kenneth Makeny, the Earl of Balcarras, Pat. 


; args FJehn Muires, the Lords Frazer 
amf, and Ellibank, had no manner of claim, 


all that they on ſuch pretence could have 


demanded, being paid to, and diſcharged 
by them a conſiderable time before the 
diſtribution of this money; and others, 
ſuch as the Dukes of Queenſbury and Athole, 
Lords E/phinſton and Anflruther, Mr. Stewart 
of Caftle-Styart, Lord Preſtouliall, and Mar- 
quiſs of, Tweeda/e, gave no acquittance 
for, nor is there any notice taken in the 
records of the treaſury, of the money they 
thus received from the Earl of Glaſgow ; 10 
that in a few months thereafter, when they 
obtained certificates from the Lords of the 
treaſury of what was due to them on account 
of arrears of penſions and ſalaries, ſome of 
them had no regard at all, and others only 
in part, to what they had received from the 
Earl of Glaſgow, and being thus entituled 

to 


| 


=> 


to the full of their arrears out of the equiva- 


whole or in part. 1 
Theſe facts being undoubtedly true, it 

evidently appears, that what was given in 

either of thele caſes, muſt have been wi 


lent, many were conſequently twice paid in 


ſome other view, and on ſome other pre- 


tence, than arrears of penſions and ſalaries. 
| The Duke of Queen/bury having after the 
Union received the ſum of 22986/. 125. 2d. 
ſterling out of the equivalent, being the 
full ot his equipage money and daily allow- 
ance, as high Commiſſioner to the Parlia- 
ment, did afterwards repay what he had 
received from the Earl of Glaſgow on the 


ſame account; but was it paid back again to 


the treaſurer as the Queen firſt deſigned it? 
But, as the Commiſhoners of Accounts diſ- 
covered (after a great many oaths and exa- 
minations of the Earls of Godelphin, and 
Glaſgow, and Sir David Nairn, altogether 
repugnant and contradictory to one another) 
to the Queen herſelf in a private clandeſtine 
manner ; and fince the ſaid Commiſſioners 
do affirm in their report, that it was not 
applied to the uſe offthepublic, People ge- 
nerally believe, that her Majeſty was pleaſed 
to return it to the Duke of Queenſbury and 
the ſaid two Earls, as a reward for their good 
ſervices in carrying on the Union. 


Murder will out, and what is thus diſ- 


covered, is ſufficient to fatis'y any man © 
the true motives that induced the miniſtry 


England to lend this money and directed 
| ' þ miniſtry of Scotland in the diſtribution 
0 
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i * 1 a we & 
, It is abundantly diffgraceful to be any 

- manner of way a, contnbptor to the miſery 
and ruin of one's native Country ; but for 
perſons of > ape and diſtinction, to fell, 
and even at fo mean a price, themſelves and 
Meir poſterity, is ſo ſcandalous and infa- 
mous, that ſuch pee muſt be contempti- 
ble in the ſight of thoſe who bought them, 
"4 and their memories odious to all future 

| '  grncratiols,.. , _ + . 
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